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.FOREWORD 

Tlic ol'ten-eited quot^ 'Ihe ruture is not what it u^*ccl to be" appears Y:vy 
applicable to the area traditionahy defined as special education. Specialized 
services for the handicapped have been markedly altered by influences from many 
fronts: active attention to due process and humaij'7ights. litigation and legislation 
at the federal and state Icvjels, and altered modeiyifor :jcrvicc implementation. 

Uuidmark legislation ifuch as P.L. 93-380/feflects the need for at least mini- 
nuim compliance with requiren)ents assuring not^only access to programs but 
-effective education after entry. This rqcjuires consideration of issues regarding 
classification and identificntion, assessment and diagnostic procedures, and cri- 
teria for specific placement. These concerns havfc been documented via a national 
survey of State Directors of Speciaf Education who prioritized nondiscriminatory 
assess;mQnt as the area of greatest interest and need: 

Few issues are "as troublesome to concerned professional and lay groups as the 
identification of assesi;;nent procedures which offer assuriince of not discrimi- 
nating unfairly on the basis of race or culture. Statistics document the higlily . 
disproportionate numbers, of blacks, Chicanos, and other minority children in 
special education class,6s/ Further, we are aware of the debilitating effects that 
frequently accoriipariy la^ybling and placement in special classes. Assessment 
procedures baseJ 01/ traditional norm-referenced instruments may misrepresent 
the abilities of mi/iority and/or bilingual youngsters, thereby confounding t|ie 
problems inherent^fin classification and placement. 

It is recogn^ri^d that nondiscriminatory assessment may be considered pne' 
dimcn'^ion of the more general problem of valid assessment of any child, hi 
■ focusijig on n(3ncliscrinunatory assessment, this document serves primarily to 
reflect the exaggerated negative effect on ethnic or cultural minorities. . ' 

This docurnfcnt was developed to serve as the primary input source to a national 
training conCcrence entitled "With Bias Toward None, a national planning con- 
ference on n.Ondiseriminatory assessment for handicapped children." 

The document, the national conference, and the "ripple-effect" training activ- 
ities whicly will follow constitute a major training' effort of the Coordinating 
Office for Regional Resource Centers (CORRC). CORRC is responsible for 
.supporting the training efforts of the 13 Regional Resource Centers as they assist 
their constituent states in providing the best possible diagnostic and prescriptive 
services jbr handicapped children. The rc^^i^iv an^d endorsement of the Regional 
Resource Centers (RRCs) have provided valuable assistance in the development of 
this document and in the conference tp follow^ 

The /nialerials contained herein represent the collective thinking and experi- 
ences /)f individuals recognized as leaders in assessment procedures. Dr. Thomas 
Oakland (from The University of Texas, Austin) is the editor of the document 
and* a' major contributor. Other major contributors include d/s; Ernest Vernal 
(The /University of Texas, San Antonio), Luis Laosa (University- of California, Los 
Angdlcs), Jane Mercer (University of • California, Riverside), Paula Matuszek 
(Auj/tin Independent School District), James Tucker (Texas Regional Resource" 
Cenier), and James Ysseldykc (University of Minnesota). ' . ■. 



A Niitioniil Review Panel vv:is cui.stitiilctl, consisting of indiviOuals rcpresoiUiiig 
in:ijor orgiiin/atioiis w!iose constituency woufll be most ciffecrcd by the niiiniuil 
iintl the anticipated tbllow-up training. Members of the Panel arc as follov/s: 
Wayne Largent, Bureau of Hduealion lor the I landieapped 
Sharyn Martin, Orfice of Civil Rights- " * 
William Parker, Iklucational Testing Sen'icc 
James Tucker, Texas !<L*gionaI Resource Center 
• Herb Nash, State Dcpartrnent of Special Education, Georgia ■ 
Robert Mclntyre, National Training Conference Coordinator 
Boris l3ogatz, CORRC 

Jerry Mill, Natioiial Indian Training and Researcli Center 

Hob Mall, Bufetrli orjndian AlTairs - . ' ' 

Ernest Bernal, The University of Texas 

Leon Hall, Oakland Public Schools - „ 

The Board carefully reviewed the st;ae-o{"-tae-art document to assure that the 
internal consistency and integrity of the content were satisfactory and appropri- 
ate. This review was thorough and resulted in a number of changes in the content 
and organization of the draft document. The basic concern of the Review Board 
was to reach consensus with respect to is.sues identified and procedures recom- 
mended in the area of nondiscriminatory assessment. Consensus was achieved on 
all issues, but consensus is not to be interpreted as unanimous agreement. What 
can be said is that the material coMtuincd herein is the best.availablc at this point 
iji time, and in that sense- it is indeed a state-of-the-art. That the state-of-the-art 
needs extensive refinement is also a reality. The practitioner using this document 
is cautioned that it docs not represent otTiciaJ policy of Bureau of Education for 
the Handicapped and OITice *of Civil Rights (BEH, OCR), or any other agenpy 
which participated in its development. 

A major national conference based on the content of this document will follow 
its initial publication: Participaivts will come from all Regional Resource Centers, 
the 57 State Education Agencies, and the Office of Civil Righti?. Participants will 
be organized into state and/or regional teams committed to the provision of 
follow-up training in their liomc setting. The input of these participants during 
the conference and as a result of it represented the final review of the manual 
before its preparation for formal printing and distribution. 

The vigor and enthusiasm with which the contributors to this document 
..approached its development were significant. Special appreciation is hereby noted- 
for the cITort put "forth by Tom OukhuuE the other ccntributing authors, and the 
fuembcrs of the National Review Board. Sincere gratitude is also expressed to Jim 
Tucker for ^contributions to this document nbove and beyond the call of duty. 



lk)ris Bogatz, Conference Uircctor :Hid 
As-sociutc Director of CORRC 

- Mehon C. Martinson, Director of CORRC 



PREFACE 



Assessment practices should be undertaken with the intentions of improving 
children's development and helping persons make wise and informed decisions. 
The chapters throughout this book hopefully reflect this attitude. • 
••,ToQ frequently assessment practices reflect quests to establish eligibility for 
special services, to identify an appropriate diagnostic label, or to shunt a child off 
to a lower track. These practices, of course, are antagonistic to this attitude.^ 

It is perplexing-disturbing-that Black and other minority children are over- 
represented in classes ibr the mentally retarded while underrepresented in classes 
for the physically handicapped. Many persons attribute this to discruuinatory 
assessment practices and suggest that the flaws within assessment practices are so 
widespread fhat they should be discontinued altogether (see Chapter 2). 

"The first five words' in this preface reflect this author's basic position; assess- 
ment practices should be undertaken. . . TJie remaining pages address profes- 
sional, legal, social, ethical and moral issues which must be^considered. whenever 
assessment activities are undertaken. The notion that assessment practices, once 
iiiiUaJixd,--a^e~^ to lead to the improvement of children's abilities and skills is 
naive. However, to adopt the notion that decisions /egarding children can be 
improved by negating assessment practices also is naive! 

The task befoxp us, then, is two-fold. One is to identify the practices and issues- 
wliich should be considered in developing and providing diagnostic-intervention 
services with minority group .children. This task constitutes a major portion of the 
book. The secpnd task is for you, your colleagues, and members of your 
community , to make informed decisions as to what practices best constitute 
diagno5>tic-intervention programs which may be effective in advancing children's 
developm^ent and ^which minimizes biases due to racial or etlinic cliaVacteristics. 
Persons ^unfamiliar with your corpmunity, your school, or your pupils cannot 
make those decisions wisely for you, - . - , 

The!^contributions made by the following authors hopefully ser^e to help you 
toward that goal. An acknowledgement of their contributions to this book cannot 
fully express my appreciation to them for their assistance in producing a volume 
of this scope within a period of two to three months. Their willingness to ^assume 
important writing' responsibilities and. the quality of the contributions, ^\^in my 
/judgment, reflects their strong commitment to' seek professionally viable solutions 
to difficult and important problems and issues. . | \ 
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. . . There is a need for greater sensitivity to 'cultural diversity - 
and 'coynmnnity expectations during all phases of the diagnos- 
tic-intervention process, ....... 




Perspectives on Nondiscriminatory Assessment 

Ernest M. Bemal, Jr. 

Uiws, agency policies, ajid court decisions linve made 
professionals involved in the special education ofcliildren' 
anxious about assessrncnt techniques and placement pro- 
cedures. Aware that extant testing and referral practices are 
fraught with legal dangers, and seeking to comply witli the 
law while continuing to meet the exigencies of delivering 
special education services, -educators have responded in 
diverse arid not always adaptive ways. Many still believe 
that there is nothing inherently deficient in the old way of 
doing things, but ^feel that they must find alternatives, 
wliich might be second best, only to avoid prosecutioh; the 
loss of certain fuiids, or the embarrassing scrutiny of some 
agency. For other practitioners, the empliasi.s is only on 
avoiding the mischissification of children; they hold that 
the changes required cont'crn only tlie referral and assess- 
ment of "speciaT' populations, the nondominant ethnic and 
racial, groups. Finally, spine educators see in these legal 
events the opportunity to reevaluate iKe whole of special 
education-from the initial referral through the actual inter- 
vention to follow-up services— in - a highly professional 
manner. 

It is this last position which we espouse. If our objective 
were one"of-mcre compliance cxvith the. letter of the law— of 
.finding ways to" stay out of trouble—we would be reacting , 
to the vagaries of our l.pt insteTid of responding construc- 
tively to the needs which these developments indicate. So 
let us introduce the following chapters in' the book by 
making several qualifications jTnd caveats. 

First, this document^primarily addresses those aspects of 
assessment in. special education which we miglit call psycho- 
metric and _observatioual. Other types of tests, especially 
those used in the clinical diagnosis of sensory acuity or 
severe retardation, are not discussed extensively. This does 
not mean, Ii.owever, that many of the limitations of the 
former tests do not itpply to tiie latter; perhaps at some 
future time they should be formally reviewed also. 

Second, the reader,,miglit well distinguish bctvveen test- 
ing' and aS;$essnient. Testing' is tt) be done with assessment in 
mind, but assessment does not necessarily result in. a score. 
The functions of assessment are classification and educa- 
tional progrirmniiiig, decision mjiking, and intervention. The 
limitations of testing and decisioivl making based on .test 
scores discussed in this book' should be read in this light, for 
tcsting/is not equivalciit to assessmrnf , and assessment is 
'noi an end in itself. 



Third, there is a need foi greater sensitivity to cultural 
diversity and communityOqiectations during ail phases of 
the diagnostic-intervention process. Parc.its, for example, 

. should be viewexl as active agents duving the referral and 
assessment phases . and as partners in the intervention 
process; they need" not be passive permission granters or 
' potential legal liabilities, Advice from an etlinic community 
can help shifpe the educational process and perhaps ensure 
that many of the extra -school facte'; whicli impinge on a 
■child's life are considered in the development of an assess- 
ment strategy or an educational plan. 

Finally, the effort to ameliorate the problems of misclas- 

. ^sification of children into ex,ceptional categories through 
inappropriate testing should not be faken as an implicit 
endorsement of present practices in special education for 
those minority children who do jj^quire' specialized trc^at- 
nient. histead, it is an effort to reduce the social ills wliich 
attend such ,miscIassification. We are painfully aware of 
inadequacies in the extent of services provided to severely 
handicapped minority cliildren and of the potential incom- 
patibilities between standard interventions and the needs of 

- culturally and linguistically different children. The question 

^ of enhancing the efficacy of education treatments with 

• nondominant ethnic populations is'yct another matter. 

Special :education- has not been noted for its. responsive- 
ness to ^fcultural differences in student populations. Its 
typical methods are those devised with and employed on 
children from the dominant white population. Distinctions 
are neither adequately, drawn in practice lior articulated in 
the literature between the basic symptoms of exception- 
ality -and the normal but often unfamiliar expressions of 
cultural b*-:'avior. One may speculate that many initial 
referrals to.spedal. education are made because some 
teachers mistake divergent, culturally based behavior with 
abnormiil episodes, . or perhaps because they simply do not 
approve of a pattern .of activity which a par-ticular ethnic 
group engenders. Hence, the' importance once again of 

* adequate, nondiscriminatory assessment.' • 

In any case,"" special education has yet to learn how to 
discover and build upon the cultural strengths of minority 
students and as a result inadvertently risks estranging them 
from their ethnic ties. It is unfortunate that many special 
-education programs cminot functionally separate the teach- 
ing of important skills and competencies from the inculca- 
tion of a different way of life (Bernal, Note 1). For of .all 
' ' the student populations, exceptional children are itlie oiics " 
who can least deal with such potential alienation from 
friends and family. For this reason-, special educi\tion pro- 
grams may have to adapt -"and incorporate innovative 
practices developed elsewhere, practices such as multi- 
chltural education and bilingual education. 

This doeun^ent and the conference during which it was"' 
intrbduced—"With Bias Toward None*'— should constitute 
our first steps to go beyond compliance on nondiscrimina- 
tory assessment. Professional efforts at improving the 
quahty of ^assessment and educational programming by 
expanding our purview to include culturally based behav- 
iora] diversity -should ulthnately betiefit all children in 



special ccliic:Ui(\n., by teaching us liuw to'cope with their bicultural exceptional cKild. Paper prepared for the Regional 

realities. ' , • Training 4*rogram to serve the Bilingual/Bicultural llxc^ption'al 

.' . Child, Mental Educational Associates, Saeramcn to, CA, fcbruary 
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At the heart of the h^^atcd controversy over assessment/^ 
practicec ls the view that, because of the lower performance 
by mehibcrs of tninority groups, incorrect inferences will be 
^ made as to the abilities of these persons, ^ . . . ^ , V 



Historical Aiitecedrents and Current Issues in Nondiscrijii- 
iiiatory Assessment of Ciiildren's Abilities ' 

Luis M. Laosa 

Tiic origin of some current practices and concerns 
regarding the asscssnicht ofhunian abilities can be traced^ 
far back as several thousand years ago. At !<^ast since 'the 
y;ear 2200 B.C., an elaborate system of competitive civil 
sefvicc examinations was used Cluna to select personnel 
for government positions (Qu Bois,M970). 

In the United Styles, following the success of the Army 
Alpha Test d^iring World War 1, schools, colleges, and other 
organizations during the early 1920s also |ouncl standard- 
i/ed testing useful and convenient. Intelligence testing was 
followed, by. the development of achievement testing, and 
by 1929 more than 5 million tests were being administered 
annually (Houts, 1975). Today, in schools within the 
United States alone* more than ZSO^millip/i^sfandardized 
tests of academic ability^ and achievement are administered 
each year (Briih, Glass, Neulinger, Firestone, & Lcrner, 
1969). As one prominent psychologist noieci (Hqltzman, 
'197 1), it is a rare individual indeed, especially among 
cliildren and young adults in the United States, who has not 
taken a standardized mental ability test. 

While /the testing industry, its products, and other 
services have enjoyed a ^vide degree of aceeptanee, public 
and .professional attitudes toward them are changing. The 
large-scale normntive use of standardized tests lias poten- 
tially serious social eonsequences! Tlie value and assump- 
tions underlying the uses of standardized tests for diserini- 
inating between persons and for rewarding selected indi- 
vid\ials are being questioned increasingly: Wliat are the 
consequences of classifying^ children and placing them into 
educational niches (and perhaps eventually into societal 
ones) by means of performance on "standardized tests? Is it 
more desirable to expose people to^ rather than exclude 
them from, a variety of educational experiences? Just liow 
fair are the commonly used tcs^ts, not only to individuals ' 
from ethnic or socioeconomic ihinoritics, but also to the 
bright unorthodox person or to those without prior experi- 
ence in taking tests? Isn't the purpose of education to 
nurture the variety of h\jman talents and abilities which 
exists- rather than to impose a strict and" arbitrary set of 
normative standards based on the typical or average perfor- 
mance? DoesnH education have as a major responsibility to 
respect, encourage, and draw upon the ethnic; cultural, and 
linguistic diversity so richly present in our society as well? 
The answers to these and other questions have important 
implications regarding test development and use. 



As nesv trends in educational thought and practice" 
emerge, new . approaches to asses.snient need to be devel- 
oped. As the emphasis in education moves tosvard recogniz- 
ing and valuing differences in learning^styles- and- cultural" 
and linguistic variability, and as the curriculum moves 
toward further individualization, new and exciting 
challenges are forcing both professional educators and those 
in ilie field of assessment to work together tosvat^l new and' 
creative solutions. 

This chapter presents, in liistorical pi;rspective, some of 
the more salient trends in the assessment of human abilities, 
focusing particularly . on • ttiose conceptual, sociological, 
technical, and ideological developnients'that influence non- 
discriminatory, assessment. 

Individual Differences 
An important principle underlying the concept of ability 
assessment is individual variability. Many physical differ- 
ences among human beings are readily observable: size; 
weiglit; facial appearance; h-^ir, eye, and skin color; and 
voice quality, among others. People also differ markedly in 
psychological characteristics and in sensory and perceptual 
characteristics such as keenness of vision, hearing, and sense 
T3f smell. Some are nfore able than others to remember such 
tilings as colors, .sounds, and names, and even among 
persons having equal amounts of schooling wide discrcp- 
'ilncics- exist in their knowledge, interests, and'likes and 
disUkes. Individual differences are not limited to the human 
-species. (Two examples of many in the realm of animal 
behavior include the^froqucntly described pecking hierarchy 
-of chickens and the acceptance of certain individuals* as 
leaders by herds of elephants, buffaloes, and similar gregar- 
ibus animals (Anas'tasi, 1958). ' ' 

Measurement of Individual Differences 

Francis Galton, an early Contributor to the ineasurcment 
of abilities; believed that quantitative measuremeht is the 
■mark of a fulNgrown science. He obtained many ruoasures 
of ability on large numbers of individuals and classiOed 
persons along a continuum on these abilities. In doing this 
Galton noted an ''enormous'' range between die "'greatest 
and the least of . , . intellects," an(l concluded: .'There is a' 
continuity- of natural ability r.eaehing:Tr6nv one knows not 
what heiglU, and descending to one' can hardly say what 
depth" (Galton, 1892, Chapter 3). Galton's system of elas-^ 
sification constituted .the fundamental step toward the 
concept of standardized scores (Wi^eroan, 1967). 

Galton .-obtained the ideas for his classification system 
from Adolph Quetelet, who was the first person to apply 
Laplace and Gauss' normal law of error to the distribution 
of human data* and who developed the doctrine 'of 
''rhomme nioyen'* (Bonng,/1950), which translates intd 
English as "the average man." According to this doctrine, 
the average maj^Js nature's ideal, and deviations from t-He 
average are the result of nature's mistakes. 

Galton and Quetelet originated the precursor of a salieiit 
principle in the assessment of human characteristics: the 
concept of a norm. A norm is a representative standard or: 



value exincssiiig ihe aver:i^',e pel roriiKiiKv of. a L'jv^eii grouj) 
against wliicji a pariieular indiviijuars perfurinaiice is cum- 

vpared, A related cuncep! '\s smihianUzutiati . Standardi/ation 
t)f a test is the ])rt)cess of esiablisijing ncMins for a test hy 
adiniiiisiertng ii to "a huge and presuruabiv representative 
sample: it aiso. involves the establishment t»r directions, time 
lirnits, perunssible variations in procedures, and the correct- 
ness and points awarded for varit)Us aui^wers. Thus, in • 
standardi/cd testing, all children of a given age group taking 
the t.est are given exactly ihc same instructions, all admin- 
istration procedures occur under similar conditions, and the » 
responses are scored' in the same ways. The interpretation 
ot a studcntVseores on a norm-referciiced standardized test 
depends on his/her standing relative to some norm group.. 
The score on a norni-retercnced standardised test typically 
does not tell ihc teacher what the siudent.'has achieved oxl 
how well ,she/he can perform on a particular task. It reveal/ 
jiow high or how low his/her score was in conipari.son 

• those of the students that coustil.ute the stahdlirdi/aii/Mi 
grimp. 

Alfred liiriet and Victor Henry criiici/cd the Gallonian- 
lypc tests as being too simple and as t'o'cusing too 
exclusively on simple sensory csperiencc. The^' were \\\ 
favor of 'measuring more complex functions -such as 
memory, imagiiiation.^and comprehension. In 1904 Binet 
was appointed by the French Minister, of Public Instruction 
to study the prubletn of mental retardation among "school 
children in the schools of Pari.s^Un 1905 Binet, with his 

' coll eaguc T: Simon, published tli^ffi;st scale for yielding an 
overall index of intelligcnee (Huntr 1961). Binet i4so 
developed the concept of mental age " which* permitted 
cpniparison between chiWren and also between normal and 
abnormal children. Teachers liked the normative concept of 
men.tal age because they could compare each of their pupils 
to the average ^student. Similarly, some teacher.s reported 
scored in term's of reading agl' and spelling age, 

Binet and his collabojators established intelligence test- 
ing in a lormal deeply rooted in the techniques of the 
psyeiiological laboratory: a welUtrained examiner testing a 

■ single child. Buiet's contribution principally was a contribu^- 

.Mori' to measurement and appraisal; he was not concerned- 
with the development of theories of intelligence. Howevt?r, 
he. did ntit contend^that intelligence was fixed, le., he ' 
believed- that intellectual aitainment could be modified by 
cnviromnental facti.)rs/ " ' 

The use of tests was furthered in the United Stiftes by a 
student of Galtun. James Cat teH,-. who- coined the term 
"nienial test** in a paper he wrote in 1890 (Mnnt, (961). 
Catlell strongly advocated thatSests be given in schools ;\nd 
was .responsible forMnstigating mental testing in America 
(Boring, 1950). . IloWover, I lenry Goddurd brought the"^ 

-Jiinet'Simon Scale to' America, translating it into English in 
1908. Goddard. whu Used the test in his studies with tlm 

'mentally^ retarded, nrdently^ believed in the uppermo/ 
inip(^rtance of hcredi^^**^i;^nfluence- on Mntelligence. His 
experience with the mentalfy retarded had not encouraged 
rnueh faith in their educability. He not only pr'eadiod the 
doctrine of fixed iiUelligence. but he al*o provided leader- / 
ship for a eugenics movement (I Unit, 1 96 1): 



I A major development in the interpretation of results. of 
mental tests was made. by a German psychologist, William 
Stern (191 1),' who suggested that mental age divided by 
:chronologieal age be- regarded as a ''mental quotient," a 
/measure., which he found relatively coj\stant during the 
f period of mental growth. With various refinements the 

/ mental quotient has become the intelligence ,quotient^' or 

/ IQ, of today. 

Of the various intelligence tests developed in the United 
States during the early part of the century, including a 
number of revisions, translations, and adaptations" of tlSe 
1905 and 1908 Binet scales, th e one with the widest accep.r 

_ tance was the Stanford "version of the Binet-Simon Scale, 
jjublished originally in 19,16 by Lewis W. Terman. This 
publication supplanted earlier translations and revisions, 
and with it intelligence testing became firmly established in 
American schools and psychological clinics (Du Bois; 
1970). The 1916 scale was revised by Terman and Merdlfin 
1937 and 1 960 and was renormed in 1972. 

Although the new measuring- devices were utilized 
widely, their results were not necessarily dependable- whe/i 
administered to children who, were nonnative English 

"Speakers, who were deaf, or who had speech defects. This 
led to the development of nonverbal aiid performance tests. 

'•The first -pe"rformanee test for clinical use in the United 
States -wns published by* Pintner and Paterson in' 1917; it 
included form boards and wooden puzzle boards of various, 
types^^ some invplving completing or assembling parts to 
Ibrm a picture or a human figure or a face (Du Bois, 1970). 
These included such tests a^ the Porteus Maze Test 
(Porteus. 1915), the Kohs r.w-k Design Tcsi (Kohs, 1920), 
and.Goodenougli's Draw-^ V n Test (Goodenough, 1926) 
which was later revised by ii^rris (.1963). 



Development of Group Tests 

^t the beginning of World War F; tlie American Psycho- 
logical Association formed various committees to be of 
service in the national effort. Oiie of these committees, 
assembled in May 191.7, was for recruit examinations. After 
discussing the pos.sible contributions of psychology to mili- ' 
tary efficiency, the comnnttee of seven eminent psycholo- 
gists decided that psychological tests offered the best 
possibility, for * practieivf service. SincQ^ large numbers of 
recruits had to be tested, the decision was made to develop 
a group test of intelligence. From the work of thi^ commit- 
tee originaled the Army Alpha Test of Intelligence. The 
Artrry^Beta. a nonverbal' group test designed for use with 
illiterates and recruits speaking foreign languages, also was 
developed. The Army testing program, under the direction 
of psychojogist Robert Yerkes; was Ihe first large-scale use 
of intelligence tests: more than ont million men were tested 
with one of the five forms of the Army Alpha before the 
end of the war. The development and publication of several 
group^tests followed the Army Alj^ha, and th(y principle of 
self-administering tests was introduced. 

The Ariuy testing program had a great impact on 
psychology. Before World .\Var I, psychology was largely an - 
academic discipline: aftei, it became a profession that 
includc^d persons with applied interests. The success of the 



program cii^'yiKloaHi foiindLMu.c id iiVMSiiriMg ncw vaiiablos 
iiiid uppjyiii|.' ilic rcsulis iior^ojil)' in schools and (.liild 
guidiincL' cluiiL's but also in vocaiioii'al aniiiscling and in liic 
scIcCiioii t»r iiidnstna! pl'iSDiincl. Anu»n<» iIk'' new develop- 
p.ijiils stiiniilatcd l)y ilic widespread upprcciaticm of the 
Aiiuy Alplia were llic early nicasnrt^ of academic aeliieve- 
inent, special aptitudes, interests, and personality elilUacter- 
isiics.' 

in P.M6; (he sanie-year tiiai ii\e Stanford-Biiiei test was 
jnd>lislied. a hook by' Daniel Staieli was puhlisiied vvjiicli 
suinniari/ed ilie stale of tlie art of educational nicasurc- 
nieni. presenting a wide\aricty of instruments and poiiiiing 
out putcniial uses, including the experimental evaluation of 
difrcTcnt insiructioiuil luctliods. Thereafter, educational 
.ineasureinent leathered nionieiitimi. Aehievemeni tests were 
developed for in(>st suhjrct jnatter areas, and comprehen- 
sive ha.tieries with a nunibcr o\' tests standardized on (he 
same popiilalit)n. became available, Du Hois (I970).s(?ts'thc ' 
j9'30s as the date for the eiuf of the pioneering stage in 
psychonieirics. Since then an increasing professionalism 

■ both in the developnieni o\' tests and in their uses has 
emerged.. „' " ' 

•■ Theories of iiifclligence / 
Mucii of the early work on inielligencc was concerned 
with measurement ami largely ig-norcd theoretical develop- 
ment. The work (if three persons stands as an exception to 
this- tendency. Charles Spe;irnian (I9Q'4) developed an 
■elaborate and' signiHeant theory of theorganizatlon of 
mail's abilities. . Hxamining, the interrelationships ain'oilg 
tests* of various abilities ..through facioi: analysis, he con- 
cluded that. a!i intellectual abilities have in coniip.ori a single 
general underlying factor. ;^', and a number of specinc 
■factors, 5. which were uniciue to each ability. He assumed 
that perforniance on each test was caused in part by a g 
factor, and in pari by some spceiHc or s factors. He found 
that tfic tests most highly saturated with g were those 
dealing with abstract relationships. lie developed the hy- 
potlicsi^ that .tr- is a function of heredity and that s repre- 
sents' the acquisition of specific Icarninj; and.experience^i 
(Fruchter. 1954). Spearnuurs two-factor theory was the 
basis, upon which certain other devebpnients occurred,, 
partj^Hilarly tests which use lyeasuremciU of specific abili- 
.ties (Hdwards, 1971) in contrast to those vyhich employ a 
glokil score, such as iQ. - : 

Two other important pioneers- werc^ li. L. Thorndike and 
L", L; Thurstone. Thorndike based his approach to intelli- 
gence oil ^{lie juemise that intelligence is comprised of a 
"multitude of separate elements, each representing. a distinct 
'ability. Me believed that certain mental abilities* have 
elements in common and -combine to form '.clusters, of 
vvhicii he identified three: social intelligence (dealing with 
gpdple), concrete intelligenee (dealing with things), and 
:^)Stract intelligence (dealing with verbal and mathematical 
symbols). Thurstone.. Itke Spearman, used facjor-ana lytic 
methods, but his resiilts initially led him to conclusions that 
were "divergent from those of Spearman. Thurstone con- 

■ eluded from his research that there were seven primary 
. mental abilities (rather than a single ^^r factor as Spearman 



■had c(mcluded): verbal meaning, number facility, inductive 
% rea'sonin^^i, perceptual speed, spatial relations, memory, and 
verbal nuciicy. lie developed tests lo measure each of these 
abiliMes. the Primary Mental Abilities Test. LUcr research 
indicated Tliur!iti)ne's primary mental abilities were inter-' 
related, which led to the postulation of a second-order 
factor, or stipe; ordinate ability, which permeates the seven' 
primary abilities; this sujierordinate ability is si mi far to 
Spearinan\sir,.factor. . ■ . ' • 

Views Regarding the Origin of Intelligence ^' - 

I low to assess individual differences in human intellec- 
tual abilities long has been of central concern to p.sycholo- 
gists and educators. Some very violent • j^olemics have 
centered around the . issue of ■ interpreting data oh intelli- 

' gence, ' ^ 

Two traditional views regarding intelligence existed prior 
to 1900 and through World War 11: assumptions of fixed 
intelligence aiid predetermined development (Muni, 1961). 
These two assumptions were used to justify the notiojis 
that intelligence was an innate diuiension of personal 
capa^'itv' and that, it increased' at a fixed rate lb a level 
predetermined at birth. 

Fixed' intelHgenee and predetcrnijned dev^elopment . 
potentially have adverse .effects on education bec^tuse they 
oiicoi'irage -neglect of i'htellectual development; The .argu- 
nieiit says that because ir.telligence is predeferniined. it 
docs no good to cultivate it. The assumption that intelli- 

' gence and olhcr pcfsonal characteristics, a re fixed also led to 

.an unwarranted empiiasis^ou' the inat'ter^f personal selec- 

■ -tion and a correspqndijig underemphasis on the matter of 
pers6nal training and. on personal growth (Hunt^' l 96 1). 
In 1 859 Charles Dai win published his book Origin of the 

_ Species, in ■ which he set forth tlie theory that species evolve 
through a process in which chance variations and gjc.neti- 
cally ■ induced mutations-are transmitted to offspring if 
these , characteristics enable the organism to survive. A 
decade- later Francis Galton published Ilcreditory Genius, in 
which he reported a study, of the family characteristics of 

" ehiincnt persons-, in Great Britain. Results indicated that 
men of great reputation all came from a small number of 
families; that.is.'.tjiat eminent men tended to have children 

who also became eminent. Galton. concluded irom tJiese- 
results : that genius is inherited. While people' reviewing 
Q-^lioiVs work today reali/,c that he ignored the influcitce of 
cnvirohnicntal\factors, his work helped to establish the 
eugenics movement , a movement based on the prehiise that 
if luinVui characteristics are inherited one should be able to 
breed better human beings through selective mating. 

Mucli .theoretical and j^liilosophical thinking about 
individual differences still center's around the heredity vs. 
environment^ controversy. Toda)^ '^^^^ important implica- 
lions regarding the interpretation "^S' test results and the 
decisions, based, on those results. Both sides of the heredity- 
environment , controversy '-have supported their . positions 
with a collection Of evidence. . " . 

As Anastasi (."^^65) pointed out, the most //5Y//b/c knowl- 
edge one "can have regarding any psycliologiciil /character- 
istic is not the /ela^five contributions of heredity and 
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.,eiw{ronineiii to its makeup, but how nrncliable It is to 
change und under what circumstances onef can expect 
changes to occur, A comnion misconception is that only 
the innai-e characteristics ave fixed and unchangeable, and 
that environmentally produced trails are modifiable at will. 
Neither part of the gcnerali/ation is true: hereditary ten- ■ 
. ' • . dencles often can be strikingly modified, and . environ- 
^mentally produced traits are often so firmly fixed that they 
i - cann()t he altered significantly. 

Croup Differences in Tested Intelligencf 
;. Ul^.m reviewing more than 500 studies whi j 

^ : -^i different tests of intellectual ability covering a period oi 
- ' ^ 50 years, Shuey (1%6) concluded that blacks average 
, ^. about one. standard deviation (i.e., 15 IQ points) below 
— whites on tests that measure intellectual or academic^ 
aptitude. Other studies have shown that other minorities 
: V (e.g., low-income Puerto Ricans and Mexican Americans) 
' ; also score below average. 

' . In James Coleman and others published the first^ 

" analysis of the ric|uality of l:ducational Opportunity Survey" 

■ data. Results of that study suggested that the differences in 
^^'^^c^'ii^ performance between blacks and 

__-.^r:^ ^^^^^^^ by home background than by ' 

existing differences in the educational environments of the 
- - schools which children attended. The findings suggested 
^ that schools did not make, a difference in the intellectual or 
. ' academic performance of children. If Mie cause of the 
difference cQuld not be found in tlic school environment, 
, ^ ' ^ then where else could it be? Some highly publicized papers 
(Jensen, 1969; Ilerrnstein, 1971) suggested the possibility 
that persor.s' heredities and genetic -makeups, rather than 
. their psychosocial environmental factors, were the prepon- 
. - dorant determinants in explaining the observed differences 
^ ' ' m the average .scores of children from white and ininority 
' • group backgrounds. 

Thus, the nature vs.- nurture controversy again has 
become salient within the past decade. Much of this 

■ renewed interest originated from ah article by Arthur. 
■ ' Jensen in the winter. 1 969 issue of the /farvmi luiuvatiotial 

RMvw. \\\ '*l low- much can we boost IQ and scholastic 
^ achievement?*' Jen.sen discu.ssed the relative contribution of 
genetir and environmental influences modeling IQ. I lis con- 
elusions vverc generally interpreted as running counter to 
many :,of the aJisumptions on which educational programs 
^ -Jhat began in the 1960s (such as Head Start) have been 
i ' based. He reviewed a large body of previous research sug- 
gesting that IQ is determined more by genetic than by 
etwironmcntal influences. Many of .^enseirs critics inter- 

• . i>nreted.lus argument to be that observed differences in 

:^ cognitive performance are largely genetic in origin and that 

• ./ , '7mMnp:iratively little can be done to reduce them through • 

practicable educational and social reforms, aiul that the 
^. reported 'dilTerenoe in average IQ between black and white 
r, cliildren in the Unileu States probably has a large genetic 

: ' , component. 

A bitter controver.sy both in juolessioiud journals^ aiid 
the. public picss iminediatcly ensued the ptiblication of 
JeijsenN atMcle. The Hiinvnl iuiucational Review (spring 



1969) published a large number of rebuttals by proniin 
psycholct^ists v-rsl geneticists; the vVw York Times cnic 
.the Tray, as did Life and the vV^nv /^c/?//Mt', Segregation 
■ seized on Jensen *s \york to justify their policies and, acc( 
ing to press reports, radical students at the University 
California forced. Jensen to hold his classes in private (G 
burg, 1972; Cronbach, 1975). This bitter controversy i 
has indirectiv involved standardized tests, particularly^ 
iced on scores obtained by ininority gn 

of the heaicd controversy o^' " assessm 
i .cw that, because of tJie lower perform 

. crs of minority groups, incorrect inferences Wi. 
made as to the abilities of these persons and that, "in ti 
their rduca'tional and vocational opportunities will 
limited or even denied. Moreover, this position isiscci 
indefensible in light of strong allegations that there 
'\ biases iiiherent iji many standardized tests which pena 
• unfairly persons from backgrounds other than middle cl; 
white, and English speaking. The matter of test bias and 
relevancy and use of test -results has become a cen 
concern of the movement for civil riglits and for eq 
opportunity regardless of race, language, or national orij 

Criticisms of Testing Practices 
Wliereas the testing movement enjoyed a wide degree 
public acceptance during the period from World War I ui 
about 1955, in recent years a growing controversy regard 
the use of mental tests has blossoriied (Black, 1963;Gar( 
1972; Gross, 1963; llolman & Docter, 1972; Holtzm 
1971 ; MartiiTez, 1972; Mercer, 1972;Laosa, 1973; Uosi 

. Oakland, 1974; WtUiams, 1971). Tlie criticisms have be 
directed iii part at the basic logic of measurement of hun 
abilities and in [art at the effects that the measureiiK 
procedures have had upon our society. Principal criticis 
of standardized assessment practices include (Thorndike 

>llagen, 1969; Uosa,-|973;Oakland, 1973; Newland, 19' 
Liosaife Oakland, 1974): 

1 . Standardized tests are biased and unfair to perse 
; from cultural and socioeconomic tiiinorities sir 

most tests retlect mostly white, middle-class vali 
and attitudes, and they do not refiect the experien( 
and the. linguistic, cognitive, and other cultural sty 
htul values of minority group persons. • 

2. Standardized rneasuirement procedures have foster 
undemocratic altitudes by their u.se to lorm hon 
geneous classroom groups which severely limit edin 
tioiml, vocational, economic, and other socie 
opportunities. 

V3. Sometimes assessments are. iionducted incoinpeteni 
• , ' by persons who do not understand the culture a 
■ - language of minority group children. and thus who t 
unable to elicit a level of performat^ce which ac( 
.rately.reflects the chiUrs underlying competence. 
4. testing practices foster expectations- that niay 
damaging by contributing to the self-fidfilling proj 
I tj ecy whichoensnres low-level achievement for perso 
^ who score low oti tests. 
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5. Stanclarilizcd nicasurenionts rigidly shape scl\ool cur- 
ricula and restrict educational change, 

6\ Norm-referenced measures are not useful (or instruc- 
tional^ pur poses. 

7. 'Flic limited scopes of many srundardizcd tests ap- 
pr-iise only a part of the chanj^es u\ children that 
schools should be interested in producing. 

8. Standardized testnig practices foster a view of human 
beings lis having only innate and fixed abilities and 

.characteristics. . <, 

9. Certain u§es of tests represent nn invasion of privacy. 

New Trends in Assessment Practices , 
Several new trends in assessment practices are emerging 
today. While several represent. direct attempts to respond to 
the- criticisms voiced against testing practices by members 
oF minority groups, the causes for thom seem best ex- 
plained by a combination of the following interrelated 
factors:, (a) an increasing recognition and accept ance of t he 
wide variability whiclicxTsTsTn oufsociety with respect To* 
cultural and linguistic patterns, (b) evolving views with 
regard to educational practices and philosophies, and (c) 
attempts to respond to pressures by organized groups to 
modify existing practices through litigation, legislation, and 
action by professional organizations. 

Cultural and Linguistic Variability 

Liirge and complex societies such as that of the United 
States comprise not one but multiple cultural and linguistic 
groups living side by side. These subcultures, which^'to- 
gethbr- compose a larger society, consist of a wide variety of 
cultural, linguistic, and ideological coitimunities, each with 
its own characteristirlife-style, value system, and psycho- 
logical makeup. In addition to their salient manifestations 
are more* fundamental and perhaps less visible. character- 
istics such as cognitive^ perceptual^ and personality struc- 
tures which justify the differing surface manifestations. 

An alternative to the amalgamation of these subcultures 
into one large melting [)ot is cultural pluralism, a movement 
which reficcts a positive recognition of culturaf and lin- 
guistic diffdrcnces and which views subcultural variability as 
a societal/asset. Cultural pluralism rejects both assimilation 
and separatism as ultimate goals » and it affirms the under- 
standing and appreciation of differences that exist among 
the nation's citizens. 

The American Association of Colleges for Teacher Edu- 
cation donncs* multicultural education as **cducation which 
values cultural pluralism" and which **affirms that schools 
should be oriented toward the cultural enrichment of all 
duldren and youth through programs rooted in the preser- 
vation and extension of cultural alternatives** (American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher Ediication, 1973). 

Even within ethnic groups there arc large differences 
among individuals^ and sqilietimes the differences within 
the'groiips are at least as huge as those bcty^cen groups. 
Tlferc is'also a considerable overlap among groups in the 
distributions of abilities and other chal-acteristics. A recent 
study by the author (Uosa» 1975) concerning the con- 



textual use of language^ by children and adults in families 
from tliree Hispanic groups in the United States-Nev^- York 
Puerto . Ricans, Cmtral Texas Mexican Americans, and 
Miami Cuban Americans— revealed differences among the 
ethnic groups in the lauoruage patterns used in differer.: 
social situations or contexts; however, even Within a partic- 
ular etlmic comnumity there was a considerable degree of 
■variability regarding the use of language. 

In addition to othnic group differences, American 
society is stratified into different groups which are hierar- 
chically organized according to their level of income and 
the status of th^^' xrcupatibn. Depending on the socio- 
econcM iic- stilus o\ the family into which a child is 
born, the experience to which she/he is exposed will differ. 
Just as ihe cuh subcult\ire will determine many of the 
child's c-xpericnces, so docs socioe.;onomic status determine 
many of the kinds of experiences of the child; and tliese 
experiences in turn will influence his/her cognitiye'.;and 
personality development, _ r,:.].:,y '' 

tt^nrnportitnWe-distinguishJiet the effects of 
subcultural or ethnic group membership anT^tTTc" effects- of-- 
socioeconomic status level, however, A now-classic research 
study by Lesser, Fifer, and Clark (1965) examined the. 
patterns among various mental abilities in children from 
different social class and subcultural backgrounds. Probably 
the most important finding of that study was that each 
ethnic group ' studied ..evidenced a different pattern of 
mental abilities (for example, certain groups were relatively 
stronger in vocabulary^ development, while t)thers were 
Abetter in spatial reasonmg ability, etc,), while social class 
status 'affected the levd of .scores across the mental ability 
scales (that is, in all ethnic groups studied, on all the 
abilities measured, middle-class children were superior to 
lower-class childreri). It seems, tlien, that each ethnic group 
has its own. strengths and weaknesses in relation to other 
groups, but that regardless of ethnic group, lower-class 
children obtain lower scores than middle-class children. 

A prevalent view regarding the source of ethnic and^ 
social class differences in intellectual performance is the 
deficit' hypothesis, i.e., the poor and members of ethnic 
minority groups (and a disproportionate anjount of the 
poor are member'*? of ethnic minority groups) live in con- 
ditions which result in various forms of deficits (Cole & 
Bruner; 1971), such as the sym.bolic, lingu:''tic, and affec- 
tive aspects necessary for a child to develop tally to his or 
her intellectual potential. (From this view grew tlie idea of 
eariy stimulation, which undergirded many of the early 
intervention programs, of the 1960s.) The environmental 
deficits were'refiected in tlic- lower test scores and academic 
performances among children from poverty backgrounds. 
Cole and Brnner (1971) have reviewed a body of data and 
theory casting doubt on the conclusion that deficit exists 
in minority group children. Instead they propose a differ- 
ence hypothesis. Tlieir argument basically questio.ns 
whether particular situations, such as sl::>:idardi/.cd tests and 
other traditional assessment methods, elicit the actual po- 
tential or underlying competence of minority group-chil- 
dren. Tliey also caution that in interpreting performance 
one must account for the significance of the particular 



siiiLjlion "Willi rcspcvM tc> ;l;c pcrson\:ibilil y to ec»})c with 
lite in liis own milieu. 

Cole :\iu\ llriincr- sec ilic problem (acini: us as one tif 
bciiii^ able lo itlcnlify tlio ian«j:e of capacities readily mani- 
Icstvd Ml tiitfereni groups and of interpreting pi^rforrnance 
in terms of the ext'.nl to which il is atlecpjatc to the 
'individual\s needs in his', oi iier particular cultural setting, 
rroni this pt>ini o\ 'lew, "'cultural ch'priivtiofi represents a 
special case of cu!iural7///yiw;('c that aiises when an. 
individual is faced yiih . demands lo perfoini in a maiuicr- 
inconsistent with h's past fciiitu/al) experience. In the 
present social context of the United Slates, the greai power . 
of the middle class has rendered dilTerences into detlcils ' 
because nu'ddle class beiiavior is the yardstick sm 
(Cole Sc Bruner. 1^J71 . p. 874). 

One, evident tre-iul in the tlcvolopmenl o.r ab 
traditional assessment piocedures is the attc ■ o lic 
lesi:» wlu>se conient is equally /'fail or '\uu i 
cnt cnlturaUiiroiips. hi contrast to conventional iuiciw.:. ;c 
test^, culture-fair tests deeniphasi/.c those Yactors Kelievcd 
to mitigate agairrst. the performunce of minoiity) group 
children, specincally. speed, item content, and stress on 
verbal content. These tests are presented prinuirily as non- 
verbal tasks not involving strict time limits and requiring 
^Jcjlhcr wriilen. nor spoken language c7n the piut of the tcsl 
laker. Items are selected on th-j basis of the extent to wlueli 
they sample knfwvledge. skills, and experiences which are 
equally common , or uncommon to' all groups. Various 
writers (Mercer. 1^)7.^; Do Aviia. iV: l lavassy. 1974: Sanuula, 
.1^>75) agree that culture-free or culture-luir tests are, at 
best, very dilTicult to construct. As Cattell (1971) 
indicated.-.ii also is important So distinguish' between cu/~ 
(urv fairness, (i.e.. the same test yields no significant differ- 
ences anmng cidtures) and susceptibility to lest sopliisiica- 
'n'ofi (i.e.. persons show improvement in performance with 
repetilicMi by bectuning nmre test wise). 
■ • Another, respons^j^ojM^iticisms of testing practices with 
minority group ctuldren'~mvinv'Os translating existiirg'intclli- 
gence tests for non-I:nglish-speaking children. There are 
nunierpus potential pitfalls. with this approach (cf. De 
Avila\ 1^)7.^; .Sechrest. bay. .V: Zaidi. ! 972 ; Satnuda J 975). 
Certainly direct dranslations ait* usually inappriijuiate. In 
most in.stances. more than mere translatitui and superficial 
adaptation is required to jiroduce an appropriately equiv- 
alent test. 

Another major ry.sponse is the establishment of regional 
and ethnic nori^is. In souve cases this takes the- form of 
awarding bonus points \o minority children tii eonipensale 
for their 'Mepiived backgroumls/* Ivtlmic liorms usually 
take no account of the^ complex reasc>ns. w/n* minority 
cinldren on the .average score lower than mitldle-class 
Aiigkw; ami they are potentially-dangerous because they 
ptovide a Uasi.s lor inviditnls compaiisiuis between different 
ethnic or racial giorq)s. since the tontlency is to assume thai 
lc>wer scoies aa^ indicative of lower pcitential (De Avila, 
197,1). ^ '• ' 

In contrast to the appioacli which attempts to establish 
cultme4air tests is the culture-specitlc UKivemenl , which 
inVi)lves developini* intellK\ence tests specifically >!esigm:d 



tor each of the major subcultiiral groups in American 
society. Qny* example is the Black Intelligence Test of 
Cultiifal Homogeneity (DITCH) for adolescents ani adults, 
. a vecahulary tesf comprising 100 nmltiple-choiec itemf; that, 
deal cvclusively with the black experience (Williams. 1972). 
Another example is the Lnchiladu Test (Cr:iz & Ball, 
.1972), which consists of 31 nuiltiplc-clmicc items that deal 
exclusively with knowlcdj^c about experiences common to a 
child growing up in a Mexican-A!iicrican barrio. 

Pluralistic assessment procedures represent another 
approach. This technique attempts to take into-aceount the 
socit)cuitural eharactc^risties of the individual's background 
when cvali-ating the scores on tests of intellectual aptitude 
(Merc?»\ 1971). Mercer sets forth this model in greater 
detail in Chapter 4. 

Individualizing instruction to Ht each partieuJar learner's 
unique characteristics is gaining increased emphasis in 
education. Following this concept, the curriculum consists 
of strings of irioduler, arrtmged according to an explicit 
hierarchy of values that are in harniohy with the future 
goals of j-iuividual development (Holtzman, 1971). In many 
cases, such instructional activities arc organized around 
explicitly stated instructional goals. Related to this concept 
is the view that in order to facilitate evaluation and provide 
for nceoui^ability_'Aath^iT^^ of educa- 

tion, insiruclional .objcctiveo slK)iTid"Uc~prci5ented in precise 
behavioral terms that arc amenable to" measurement. 

Whereas most, past and present test thcoiles and prac- 
tices are based on /w/7//-/r/cm/ccY/ testing, another method 
of interpreting student achievement is emerging. This 
second method interprets achieveinent by describing in 
behavioral (or jpcrforniance) terms the students' perform- 
ances regarding a particular instructional objective without 
reference to thcjevcl of perjorniancc of other members of 
the group, Tho level of performance accepted as satisfac- 
tory is usually predetermined or. even stated as p^rt of each 
instructional objective. Thus, the specific criterion behavior 
provides an absolute; standard a^ninst which to compare an 
individuaPs achievement. Since a <:riterion standard rather 
thaii relative position in a norm group is used for deseiibing 
test performance, such interpretations arc called criterion^ 
referenced. The design and construction of criterion- 
referenced tests, then, arc directed toward obtaining 
measures of achievement that can be expressed directly in 
terms of student pcrformar.ce on clearly specined educa- 
tional tasks (Gla.sscr, 1 97 1 ; Grounhnui; 1973). 

Criterion-referenced testing nsay be a potentially viable 
alternative ^ to traditiotial testing practices for use with 
minority group children. (Laosa, 1973; Martinez., 1972): 
One niajor attempt in this regard is the development of 
SOBI-R.Lspanol (Cornejo, 1974). a criterion-referenced 
system designed to provide comprehensive evaluation for 
Spanisli reading. 

Although criterion-ieferenced testing represents a signifi- 
cant step toward the^ systematic secpieneing of learning 
tasks leading to proficiency or. mastery in any giv^cn body of 
knowledge of skills, the method is by iio means fiec of 
problems. The development of a good eriterion-refercn^ced 
test rec[nires carcfid altentioti to certain cs.senlial questions. 



Amoiu' these arc: Wlio determines the objcL'tivcs? (b) 
vVIk) ^els the behavionii crilorion levels? (c) Do test items 
acciijjtcly retlect the behavionj! cfitcriii'J (d) Whut consti- 
tutes a sut*fkienl satuple of criterion levels? (e) Do the test 
scores oblainetl -describe an individuals response paliern? 
■ (Boheni. 1^73)/ V 

Other Alternatives to Conventional Testing Practices 
Aniontvtlic alternali.yes to traditional norni-referenccd 
testing 'is an assessnicni model based on the work of Jean 
Piaget, De Avila and ifavassy (I975) sec the value of this 
approach vvitli minority group children in that results of 
rescarcli soeni to indicate a similarity, in the cognitive 
developMienl of hildren from diverse cidtnral backgrounds' 
when assessed by performance on Piagetian tasks. Struthers 
and \>: Avila (1^67) iiavc developed' t!)^' C'art-^ —a^rva- 
tion Scales, a paper aod penril t • i jn that 

»n" be adiiiiiiistcred on a [ Ncems 
.sj'propnatc as a measure o< i. v^u^imcnt v/itii regard to 
several aspects of the Piagetian concept of conservation. 

Ai other approach involves moving away from tho use of 
global indicators such as IQ and instead utilizing ah assess- 
ment pioccdure that involves tapping the level of perfor- 
mance of specific abilities. Somewhat related to this is the. 
approach whicli uses diagnostic tests. Diagnostic tests nrc 
designed to itlcntify tlie specific weaknesses of tlu^ learner 
and accordingly to suggest appropriate areas for corrective, 
efforts. 

Observation of the student *s actual behavior in the class- ' 
•fboin (Simon & Boyer. 1.^)67) constitutes another approach 
to c6m])lemcnt other assessment procedures. Othe/ recom- 
mendations include thoroughly farnihari/ing the student 
with the testing procedure, making the testing situation 
compatible with the siutL'fi! motivational style, a d 
titili/.ing t.est. adminislrators \vl, sess laiiguage skiih; .^nd 
• stif|ieient awareness of culturii lerences to permit Mich 
.■administrators to cominunicat. ■ iructions e(Tcctive!\ tt).. 
and understand the responses ^ -.A and nonverbal) ol . Mie 
students to be tested. 

: One of the recomnicuilatiu: Ifered by the U.S. Com- 
mission' on Civil Riglits ((ierr\, 1073) involves the forma- ^ 
tion and utilization of a bo:;id cornposed. in part., of 
parents of children attending! the sclu)ol district and 
broacliy representative ol' iUc ethnic makiJup of the student 
body, nVis board is assigned the responsibility of reviewing 
all decisions made in the richool lo test sttulentsor to^assign 
thcni to classes for the Uicntallv ;Oiardctl. 

Nontest ul[ernatives to c.^-ivcnliiMud assessment pr:.ctiees 
have also been reeonunendcd. I'iu -e include establisliii g a 
con^plcto • moratorium on v : ng practices, randoni 
a'v-iigut;fent_ of studcnr< } 'v^. i itegorieal selection by 
•cr' -ria sucli as prior i.* .pe;uM^ age. luislructured inter- 

Vic'A and the u>se pr..- ' ticadendc record;% for 
sele4. t) m and placein-MV U']; ; . mphreys. KendncK, iS: 
WcMuan, 1^75). 

• • ConcI 

The problems, as well as ?it solutioils. surrounding 
psychological testing today are i>>mplox (nies indeed, Many 



technicpies ptoposcd as replacements for traditional testiiig 
procedures arc themselves frauglit with limitations. Wliile 
new' standards 'of assessment practice may be needed it is 
important that these not rigidify prematurely before we are 
able, to determine through systematic research which alter- 
natives-provide the best solutions to help us reaeh our 
major goal: to- provide environments in which child re a'can 
develop maximally their full potential as human beings- 
regardless of their social class or racial-ethnic origin. 
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Professional, Legislative, :ind Judicial Influences 
on Psychooditcational Assessment Pnieticef> in Sehools* 

Tliomas Oakland 
Luis M. Laosa 

The design and Impkmcnlalion noiidiseriminalion 
,.diagnoslic-in I erven lion programs Imgely are governed by 
four broad factors: historical precedents; current standards 
as set forth by professional associations, legislative action, 
and judicial bodies; the technology available to us; and how 
we concept ualT?.e our service delivery systems." Hist'orical 
factors were presented in the previous chapter. Tliis chapter 
reviews professional. legislative, and judicial standards 
which influence assessment practices with minority group 
cliildrcn, Subsecjucnt chapierj.il]scuss_^ec[m L^sycs^^ 
and conceptual models which should be considered, in v 
designing and .^ implementing a diagnostic-intervention 
program, '* . 

Professional associations, through their participation in 
^ professional trcuning programs, private practicf^i, ccrtifica- 
Uon and licensing boards, and research and publication 
activities, consistently influence psychological and editca- 
tional assessment practices. This section reviews major 
attempts by professional organizations to provide leader- 
ship on issues regarding assessment generally and minority 
group cliildreQ, . j., 

Tlic first organiiiation to attempt to clarify issues. was 
the Society fpr the Study of Social Issues, Division 9 of the 
American Psychological Association. In 1964 the Society ' 
published a monogriiph which eniphasixed the importance 
of lising ''tests with minority group children in ways that 
>vill enable these children to attain the full promise that 
America owes to all of its children'' (Deutsch, Fishman, 
•Kogan, North, ■t'i: Wliitonum, 1964, p. 129); its purpqse was . 
•tp introduce issues important in the selection, use, and . 
interpretation, of psychological tests with minority group 
children. Tlie report emphasized the need to be sensitive to, 
whether tests differentiate reliably, haye predictive validity, 
a^nd. are interpreted adequately when used with members of 
niinbrity'*groups. 

At the 1968 annual meeting of the American Psycho-, 
logical Association, the Association of Black Psychojogists^ 
presiMited a manifesto calling for a moratorium on 'fhe use 
pf psy c h 61 (bgi car tests in schools with children from disad- 
vantaged backgrouhds. The tbllowing year it prepared a 
po.sition statement supporting parents who refused to allow 
their ehildren and themselves to be subjected to achieve- 
mcnl, intelligence, aptitude; and perforniaace tests which 
ure used to (1 ) label black people as uncducable, (2) place 



black children in special classes and schools, (3) perpetuate' 
inferior education in blacks, (4) assign black children to 
educational Uacks, (5) deny black students higher educa- 
tional opportunities, and. (6) destroy oositive growth and 
development of black people (Williams, 1972'),* More 
recently the association's chairman, G. D, Jackson (1975), 
suggested that a moratorium on testing is not sufficient; 
rather, strict government intervention and legal sanction 
•against existing testing practices are ri.ceded. 

During its Human Relations Conference in 1972, the 
National Education Association (NEA) membership in 
attendance approved a resolution to establish a moratorium 
on standardized tests (Bosma,1973). I-ater thafyear the 

. NEA -policy-making Representative Assembly passed the 
following three resolutions: (1) to encourage the elimina- 
tion of group standardized , intelligence, aptitude, and 
achievement tests until completion of a critical appraisal, 
review, and revision of current testing programs; (2) to 
direct tlie NEA to immediately call a national moratorium, 
on standardized testing and at the same time set up a task 
force on standardized testing to., research the topic and 
mdkc its ^^findings. available to the 1975 Representative 
Assembly for fuhher action; and (3) to request the NEA 
task force on testing to report its preliminary., findings and 

■ proposals at the 1973 Representative" Assembly, ' 

In"itT':r973^rq)o-fr(NEA-r1-973), the NEAniisk-forcr 

called„once nipre fpr a natio^^^^^^^ rnoratoriuni on standard- 

ize'd testing until 1975, when recorhniendations for Cnangcs 
in testing would be made; the NEA- . Representative 
Assembly also renewed the n^oratorium resojution on 
testing. In summarizing its position the task lbrce\iated: 

' The major use of tests should be for the improvement; 
of instruetion-for diagnosis of learning difficulties 
' * and for prescribing learning activities in response to 
■ learning needs. They must not be used in any way 
that will lead to labeling and>classifying of students, 
for tracking into homogeneous groups as the major 
determinants to educational programs, to perpetuate 

- .^litism, or to maintain some groups and individuals 
*Mn their place" near the bottom of the socio- 
economic ladder. In short, tests must not be used in a 
way that, will deny any student full access to equal 
educational opportunity (pp. 36-37). ' 

Jl-ic Senate of the American Personnel . and Cuidanee 
Association (APGA) adopted a resolution during its 1970 
annual convention expressing concern over the effects of 
testing minority groups. As a step toward implementing this 
resolution, tile Association fo'r Measurement and Evaluation 
in Guidance"' (A^}EG), a divi.sion of APGA,. was charged 
with preparing a position statement puvlhe use of tests. 
With" the help of persons representing other measurement 
associations, a paper (AMEG, APGA, & NCME; 1973) was 
prepared and ladopted ' in 1972 as an official positilSii of 
APGA and <)f N'iUional Council on Measurement in 
l:dUcatkvi (NCME) by their respective boards . of directors, 
llus dosHrnenr identifies whether issues shoidd be settled 
.through judic al or administrative branches of government 
or through professional -associations. It states that chal- 



leiigcs rcgurtliiip; the use of tesis 'should be cpiijucied 
luiougli the courts, boiirds of cducaiion. civil service com* 
missitms. und other public bodies, because ''pn^fe's^^ional 
asspciatious, inchulhig the mcasuremcni societies, do not 
have the auihority to coutrol inteuliofud discrinuiuilion 
against pariicuiar groups, though individual inonibcrs .:jiing 
in Uecorduncc with their own consciences niiiy,bring bear 
such powers as their positions afford thenr* (p. 386), It 
'does'go on to state that nioasurcnicnt societies can take a 
more distinct' and uetivc role when there arc iniseoricepiions 
about the role (^f testing and when tests arc used inconi- 
petently or witiiout due regard for their techlj'ological 
strengths and limitations; attempts to alleviate misunder- 
standings should oeeur through continuing education and 
publications. The report rccogiii/'.cs that testing is under- 
taken for the benefit of those who are .tested and not for 
the institutions and agencies doing the testing. A psycholo- 
gist abuses a test when it is used, for a purpose inappropriate 
to the characteristics and limitations of the test. Also, one 
must rccogni/.e the hmitations of the institutions' resources 
and obtain information' which pertains to making decisions 
which are svithin tlie realm of possibility withii^ the institu- 
tion. The report Ijirther reco'hmicnds the creation of '\ . . a 
I)anci of qualified experts in educational and psyehological 
me:iKurement to which plaintiffs and petitioners, defen- 
dar-T:; and litigants in general may turn as a source of expert 
"wilriesses ''wlvci; tests and their use arc. the focus or an 
Jinportanrelcntent in. a cast " ( p. 388). The action. of such a 
paiiol siipplemeuts the need lo develop new insirmncnts 
and to continue rcsciircfi cm cMSting ones. 

'Hie American Psyclu>U)gical Association recogni/.ed the 
im|70Ttancc of setting t'ortfi codes coritaining important 
pripciplcs to assist its 'members in governing their profes- 
sianat conduct. Two sets of standards exist wliich ure both 
highly regarded and have important implicatior: for our 
work iiJ asf?cssing minoriry, group children: Rthical 
Staifdards of Psy^'hologists (American Psychologic;il Assoc- 
iation. 1972) and Standards for Educational and i^sycholo- 
gical Tests (Davis, 1974), Roth sets of .standaiOs erect 
safegliards jiertninii i: to how tests should be devi')(>pcd and 
used. 

The prea)nble to die lithieal Stamlard./ of Psychologists 
(Appendix A) states. 

" • Psychologists (><-dievc in tlie ill^yiity and worth of tlie 
indiviLlual. Tliey are eommitted to inerciising know!- 
edge of human behavior and people s undersiJinding 
of thcniselvcs :imd ■ others, ... VViulc deinaiuiiiig I'or 
'■ tlKMUselves rrcL\hMn ot' intjuiry atid coiiiniunieation. 

{vsyeholpgists accept the rcsponsjbihty thi.^ treed oni 
■ con fe rs : c t > m | v t e n ce , o i> j cc t i vi I y in t he a p p h c;i t i on o f 
'.skills ami con. .m (or tl .* .best hilcrcsts of cUenis, 
colleagues, ari^l s .cief-y in general,. 

Specific prineipl.' ;-'^: esented m the h^fhuvl ShiUilanls oj 
l\\yrluihgi<:ts ii\elu>. hose relating tiv the psychologist's 
respcuisibililies. cu, - mo! :nce, nuitals and legal standards, 
anti stand;ir(ls govr- confidci\tiality, test security, lest 
interpictations, ai! : ;.st publications, The hUhica/ Sta'ih 



Hianis (>/■ /Xvchuk\i^lsts cmphasi/.c the importance of re- 
leasing test seO' s only to persons'qualified to interpret utid 
use them prgpjrly and of olTering tests for conunercial 
-publication only to publishers who present their tests in 'a 

" professional way anxl distribute them to qualified users. The 
psychologist should lespeet the integrity and protect the 
welfare of persons wi:h whom he works, \Vlien a conflict 
arises among profession.il workers, 'the psychologist is more 
concerned with the wellare of his cliem (e.g., children) tjian 
-with the interests of his own professional group. 

The Standards for h\htcafiinial and Psychological Teats 
expand matters presented in luhical Standards of Psycho- 
heists by providing more spccille guidelines for test users 

" • and test developers; tliey apply to any assessment proce- 
dure which purports to acquire inibrmation tor tl],e purpose 
of making .inferences ubo\it the chai'acteristicr of people. 
Tlie desire to develop and mc dilTcrent asses-' -m to^i^^ 
niques such as criterion-referenced meaM - uuai 
observation schedules should not overlook; the -need for 
ascertaining each tneasurc's psychometric jcr^^araetcristics 
(e,g,, reliability and validity), !• '.^ 

Tlie J975 revision of the Standards for Educational and 
Psychological Tests relects the professioju's increased 
concern about such p'roblcms as discrimination against 
niembers of niinority. groups and invasion of [)rivacy. 
Libeling Spahish-spcaking children as mentally retarded on 

, the basis of scores on- tests standardized or 'nhc rcpresciita" 
■ live sample of AmctrCan children'' is rceognized as a serious 
"misuse^of Tests", (n respiohstf~lT)''grosving concemsTof psyeho-- 
logi,sts and othei'S regarding the use of assessment tech- 
niques with minority group children. >S7(;//(A/n/,v Educa- 
tional and Psychological Tests states in its introduction: . • 

It is sometimes suggested in response tb' perceptions 
of test abuse and imfnir uses of tests that a niorato- 
riui'Ti on testing be observed until better and more 
appropriate- instruhient,s are '^deVcTpp^d^ 
^ equitable procetliires cart be instituted, "The 
suggestion of such ah extreme measure may be indic- 
ative of the growing ^enscybf frustration and indigna- 
tion felt' particularly by some niLiiprity group 
menibei"s who sense that tcstini^ has had a dispropor- 
tionately negative impact on liieir opportunities for. 
equal access to success in ed^ication and employ mcnt. 
This siiggestiori, although well intended, seems futile 
t'or several reasons: 

First, it fails to consider unfairness residting from the 
misuses of tests. If new and better li-sfs were suliject 
to the Same sorts i>f niisuse, they nii{.dit w'ell produce 
the .sa nie sorts (if errors (or errors of the same magni- 
tudes) in tile Llecisio'rr.s based :on theni. .>; . ■ 

Second, it recjiiire, a corresponding but Unlikely- 
nioratoriuni on dec;N.ons. I-niployers will continue to 
make employment tiecision.s with or without stan- 
dardized tests. Collcutcs ami universities will still .select 
students, sonic elementary pupils will -still be 
recommended for special education, and boards of 
J • ■ cilucation will continue to^ evaluate the success of 
I •* specific programs, it those responsible for-inaking 
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docisi<Mis i\o iu)t uso s(iiiuiardi/ccl ;i sc^snu'nl tech-- 
niquos. they will use less dct>cq[Ulal,Mc niethud.s of 
assessment. 

Third, tcsls arc oilon u.sciul \or ft fulini; lalciil fuit arc 
•• i.uo often used only as devices fiM rejcctitig those wi.th 
l()\v scores; ihcy can also be u.sed io discover potential 
tor pel' form u.nce that might not othcfwise 'be 
observed. In Ihis'vvay. the use of tests. may soiuetinics 
improve the prospects of minority group members 
and; \Vom en'^Cp- --3 >. 

Some 'if' nic more important reconinicndalions which 
dAMli'ic conditions impon :ni for accepiuble testing practices 
arc [Mcsented in Appendix B, The nfhical Staiidards of 
Fs} i h()l()i(i'sts prc."s'cnt tlie n\')st explicK aiid widel}^ regarded 
coijf jppltcahlc to tostini' availaf^lc from any professional 
a-. ■ n). I hc> .* imp M !ani ..o:i!s iDvvard which protes- 
sir ..-..^ involved in li'^r vkvelopincfi; and test use should 
strr-::. Thus, thoruugii familuirity wiiii liie' full set of stari- 

■ dards becomes important." 

The Anicrican Psych oh.'gicnl Association also addressed 
issues re^ardiiig the yse oi tests with minority group chil- 
dren in a report entitled "Fulucational Uses of Te^ts with 
Disadvantaged Students" iClcary, Humphreys, Kenclrici<, »^ 
\Vesr:an, 1975). The report stresses Ihat/The sophislicatec 
ai\d tair use of-^sychological tests docs not- depend' upon 
resolution of liic iicredity-ciu ironment,.problenr' (p. 17) 
Of i'rL-ater importance is ascerta;ning the kinds of inference^ 
W\\\d\ IcgiliHiately can be dravvti from test data. Test misuse 
L'Oiierally occurs when exjininjrs do nut apply good jnd;^- 
Mu>n!.or do not adhere to v/ell-establislicd profession ji 
piv-.i/durcs (e.g,. Standards for Lducational and Psyt-*^^- - 
K n^ical Ti^iSts) govermng the proper selection and administra- 
tion of tests. Problems encountered at this level .become 
iiuii-'nified when profcssi^ -nals erroneously a*:siime that'll) 
iiitclhtiencc is a measure -if ..capacity, (2) intelligence is a 
fixed trait in a popidation. (3) test scores reneel merely.- 
ntiildlc-class learning experiences/ or (4) one measured 
a'oility such as intelligence represents the accumulation of 
hutnan aspirations, tor soci:rk.nccds. Drawing principally 
upon the Standarils fi)i; ;I:duL\m.>Hil->aiijd--P ^ 
Tests, the rcpori-.,emplKisij^cs tl^c importance of evaluating a 
test tm the basis of three -types vd. validity (content, con- 
struct. ;uul criloricMi-relatedness) iv order to tletermine its 

•fairness. Tjie report -fiu'ther coii^uiors what viable alterna- 
tives are ajvjiilable if.tfie use ofabiiny tests were eliminated 
i c\g, , lii It e riV^ a'ck fu > w i c v i ;^iii g [jr i i m- ed n c a t i on a I- e xpe r i e n ces 
siicit a^ iKirf.jci'i\ition in piesclioid piourams or Ijie receipt " 
(if a hidV-scliool \iiploina, selection or jjvaiicement based 
on son kind iM* i\\hi[:i system keyed. 5o iihjxntant domo- 
urat>hic characteristics, Uie use -f mr^irucliired interviews 
aiul lerers ot rcconjnicndH.tioik or me.'K'ares of academic 
:iLhieve::ient). Tbc report enlphasi/e:s j]^? correct Use o\ 
diagnostic and' master, tests t(,^ identify cducati(.)nally rele- 
vaiit dc iciencics and '.' .c of the inlornu iion to plan inter- 
vcnlio! ictivilios. 

• Alt! igb the Asso iatron of i\syclni;ogists for U\ K:)/a 
(APLR '.an organi/ainMJ of Chicnno i>s> 'udogists, does not 
have an oftlciai pc^sit^i-M) on.dbe issue o jssessing minority • 



children, its 1972-73 president answered an invitation to 
respond to llic APA. report on "luhicational Uses of Tests 
witit Disadvantaged Students" "(Cloary, o/",; 1975), In 
l3crnaPs (1975) judgment, many' key criticisms regarding 
testing and test deVelopnicnt procedures with minority 
graup children were Miot discussed in the APA "report, 
rccohimendations for improving test development with and 
tor minorities. were" not given, and the '*blaine for testing'' 
Was ''shit'ted to the practitioners," Me also notes the lack of 
irlack or Hispanic psychologists oil the APA eonmiit'lee 
whicti wrote the report. "According fo Bernal/probtems in 
the use of tests with minority group children must be 
shared jointly by the testing industry and by "applied 
psychologists; test develop'^rs D.-.^iin failing to 

bbel tests appr , ' (I'dv nu.Mii^ .ipplicability, to 

.control 'their dissemination, to guide their use and'interpre- 
Jation, and to develop new tests and techniques which 
relTeet more adequately the abilities and characteristics of 
minority 'children. He criticized applied psychologists for 
inscnsitivity regarding factors which bias test results (e.g., 
examiner bias-, testing techniques, linguistic characteristics^ 
cross-language inft?rene.e$, nuj^ tesUfdrmat^. He. stressed the 
need for basic research in this genei^iLarea.'v; ■f^'' ' ' 

In another, reply to the APA repo^^f-tcieaVy, e^^//.J975) . 
by the Association of Black Psych^plogists, Ja'ckson (1975) 
called, the report *'blata'ntIy'racistV andostqted that govern"- 
ment intervention and strict- legal sanction against existing 
testing practices arc'^needed now -not merely a moratorium 
on testing, ■ , . ■ . . ^ 

Legislation 

Policies affecting education, including educational and 
psychological assessment practiced, arc . inlluenced directly 
by legislation, Lc^slation directed toward' shaping stan- 
dards of practice differ, however,, depending on.w'hethcr the 
specille laws, statutes, regulations, or guidelines apply at 
llie iKitional, state, or local levels. Within the United States, 
control over education is exercised' primarily at the indi- 
vidual state level through powers claimed under the Tenth ^ 
Amendment*; of the United States Constitution. Wliile the • 
legid control of education generally resides at the state 
icvcl,^'^ every state except Hawaii has transferred much of its 
coiUrol of pubhc education , to local school districts. Thus, 
districts often are granted broad discretionary authority 
over local practices, although the policies within each, 
district ihust. conform generally to policies established at 
the state and federal levels. The federal government his- 
torically has exercised relatively little direct authority over 
psychological * and edueationah assessmenf practices in 
scln'jols. However, actions at the federal level which have a- 
direct influence on asses^-ment practices in education are 
becoming increasingly extensive. 

Lci^islation hv the Falcnil Govcninient, At the national 
level, rights established, by. the United States Constitution 
have ait fndirect bearing oirassessment pn^^tices. Both the" 
I'ifth vUul iMHirteeiUh Amendments i\f the United States 
Const iturion contain the hupor.tant dnc-proccss provisioiV 
which guaraiUces that any law applied is reasonable and has 
sufficient safeiiuards to'hisure its tail application. The I'oiir- 



M.i; l..tv. *. (iu; .luiiL-lu n*;! be discuiuiniUvJ Lij'aiiivi tor 
"• " ^U:i = t i ruhu' i o.t^t 'lis (ijcc. ci.liDiciiy . m ^(.K"itK.-coiU)i!uc 
• I. 'I"!u' ( ivi; kidiis .\^\ oi 1 ^'64 and av'lions o\' 
r)<.'{;:in.!:iv.-iit 'Jl' iijiHlii. l.Jiicjt ion. and V\"oirarc\Ml>'Ill"AV) 
OilK'-j loi Civii Ki^'Jii-; (OCR) have direct orjeci^ on psycl.io- 
i'n;!c:d ;..!id\'ditL:il it.>ii.il ;i.'>>ossii)cni practices will) iniiu)iity 
f7r(ni]T :;;i;ihlfO{K ' ' 

• _ litk- Vl/Sociiun MM. ol \\w Civil kiyJjts.Aci r.i UK)4 
l^f'.ividuN tlia- !)n pcistw) shall be discrin linaUni aj-iaiiist 
bccaiis^j ol race, coior, o\' iiaiioiial urit'in in am' ;'rt>; ■ 
i^'ti'.'iv ihat rcccivvs KHleral iinaiicial .assisi.;iu:i\ 'llns .Mili- 
'! ■ ' • iHovision appiies lo all ^icotions of the 
i.. i. [lUont hAo assure tlial all individuals have ecjual 
. ..'s.at^ and fJonefits iiciii. iodcrally sponsoiod pio^rani^., 
Sv'n ds rccciviri^i irdoral litLincial- . assistance ntuKl be ahi; 
'\:r eviiicncc thai thcir;.!in';nair.s are Iree t)T disniiniiui- 

■ ..rderuL rinaii^dal assisianci- to educatit:)n fargely comes 
. t>/l il W anti nuist bo administered jn accord with. Title 
! the { tvil Kijiln^; Act, Section 602 uf ihc Civil Rights 

• ^d U^od directs federal departments vvhicii extend ' 
. icial »i:-.sjsrancc lo issue riv. illations which carry ou- tile 
i MvMis of .Section 601.. Th. DMJI.AV Title Vl Retaliation 
:is!:cd as P.iM Si), Titiu ^' ofjlic CoJc iif Fcchral 
:< . ''■.ifh'nis) pri.|ii;Ti!S discri! inaiory action because^ of ; 
c»dorr :m . iiar:oiud ^^^ri^:; li ..b\' jccipitnts of federal i 
.cial assistance, i'ille l.\ :lii.\,I:ducation A'liieiidfnenls ' 
•'^71^ prohibi!s Jiscriininal ion on t!ic l);isis of sex in, 
. diV^Uii' pr'\:'i^5' iiHiJ ii; aciisTtios bencfitiniz from 
-iai iinantri.i: ■ianco/(3rK IsVhrectly Tc^pcmsihlc foi 

■ sCin^.' :ci!.u; :lu">ps. ■. - 

'!i Marcli ! . 'S, ic OCR ixaic'd. /< ///t'/V.v o// l\k'f)i^'ntary 

/\ivju\ A ' of !-^h't,-A >■ ai.ejiieiit pui\suant to Scctii.ms 
-.'.(a) and Xii iOidu ot (he n UlAV JiUc VI Keiiiilation to r 
Htli fa) pojivu;. whudi cK;iiicutary"* and secoiid:iry 
%c}^ - is arc icct.::iicd i-y ia to lolknv in order to compl\ 
V,; ■ litlo Vl (d the ^';vd Ri!\h:> "Act and the IViUAVTule 
\'\ . ■'MihniiK!, aou \b) pro. -duies T)/I IIAV * fallows in 
^ v."'- "lit -tSj^vMiMhiiitis niidcr Title VI and tl»e 
i<^:' ;!Mon (l;,S, D/llhVJ:-. Ofiice lor Civil Rights, 1.^^68. p\ 
•1). lids di>cuiiK'ni ^laies^ compliance policies sicneially ' 
app;-. abhy to s. ho')l !iio)ni.'j\t>ui the liniteti 'SljMes receiv- . 
iMi- icdcta), rm>iT-<vi<il vi<Mstance. It a school system icl'iises to 
ct t: \ i piav.{Kcs vii' '.\:\\\ lo pojicies o{' compliance with 
iii! V(. D/llhAV'eK: mas ii'dtKitc adniimstrntive pmceed^ 
'i.''.^ th^' lej nunaouii tcderal riiKincial a.ssist:mce or 
n!.{-^ efri \\k nialiu-. !" tiicT-iii^cd .Stales bej)nimeiit ol^ 
I'-i ' V, nh a !t.\oiiii'i;'ndjiu)n i'.u appropi iatc lopal atJuv^. 

' ^ pMH;edme d ' Tipvd by the (.)(d\ pnrstiiint to ds 
: : v. .i;id cmIouv):: I i-i.r. tlic MiiV^^5.^ |OVi).inenn»- 
i: 'p.: ( ;rc ■\ppcii.::\ ( ) !»• scjii^o! db.tiic^ts With nioic 
lii " rial I' ma'.' >i i;';n iMini'ii-ls en '\ip ch-iMreniPubhshc'/; 
■ . A AC;'/v/, v ( -(f .O. 1 1 ^MS^l 1 5'^-.;. I h; . 

'■. M iiid.iiM via!ifi-\i i» \ \ .\\ pi.hc\ uii i\s!i"\ >'i>'u,v'ri'Ni.;. 
d) ■.yi'i'-abdio. . -f • . ':. ' Hn! Mi.I-- il • pu^i.ii ;Mi ,, ihi^ 
■ •>pp\'»t';' \\ iiali-'-Mi'» nan mip..i{. .'un 

■ ■ l! ••; : v'h^ >■ -diM" r. ' • are '^\\- )r t , i 
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n.:;i.'nal->)i p'.in iiiiuorii} ^aroup students t(.» cUpaos for ihc 
/nentaily retarded on the basis vd" criicriir which essciuially 
mca>urc I'ndish lanutiaiie skills'' (Federal Rci^istir^ r^70, 
\\ 1 15^o). ' 

•A more recent OCR memorandum (Appendix D) di.s" 
cu,ssed hy Ceny (P)7.^) on the ''Idimination of Discrtiiiiiia- . 
tioii 'in the Assi^uuncnt o! Children to Special liuuearioir 
CLisses for the Mentally Ret- ' P' (U.S. n/Iirw. Office 
b)rCivil Rigliis, ll-'28-7j .^v,cs "to d.: . mo.-: 

i.'' ' ■ .iicnsivc sc'. of lede;.. '!inc': dire essipa: 

^■»C;.;d jv^l educatioi!;: .^inu;.. : . in 

ir ^. Ihl-? doe', men I ^-oiUaitis a .>ct of nunmuim proced- 
ures for cvaUiat;ng and assigning raciul-eiJinie minoriiy 
■group children tt classes for the n^cntally retarded^ These 
...iiroLcdures reflee: iccommendutions provided by a task 
group v f psychoi ' -i.sts, sociologists, and educators serving- 
as cunvaliants tu» ^CR: they reqiiire that school districts, as 
pan uf voluntar; conipliaiiec with Title 'VI, prcdicr^te the 
assignment, of an racial or ifUtioiial -origin minority student 
to a special educi.:ion class' for the mentally retarded upofi 
the careful icvic^v of i!)/"ormation developed - by psycho- 
metric indicators of academic aptitude and.achieveificiu, 
together with medical and sociocuittiral background data, a 
te^aclier's report, and adaptive behavior data. The concept 
of adaptive bcliti^ ior as used in this document inoaus the 
''degree vvitb which the student is able tu funciion and. 
participate effectively as a responsible mciiiber of his family 
and coimminiiy'' (Geiiy, 1973, p. 313). Information per- 
taining lo the cldUfs. incentjve-mofivatjLpnal and learning 
styles, language ^kills aiKl preferences, intc.rpeisonal sldlls, 
.and bcliavioral patterns cstahiisiied between the clidd and 
his .famil) and friends also must be consii.1eced. Heforc 
making the referral, - one niust observe school behavior, 
assess acndernic perloiJiuince, and acquire socioeultural 
bacligro.i.Ki ini'orination atul adaptive behavior data. Tlie 
child mu.^t he familiari/.ed with all aspects of the testing 
proccdcje hch re being given any individually adiitihistcred - 
intelhgenJe tesi, and the i est i tig situation n.uist bo "made 
cot:, alibic-with ihc-sludent's incetHive motjvational style." 
The ^hool district niust utili/e te^st adininistratoi'S who 
pi'- esv hinuuagc skills atid sufficienVawareness of cultural 
MiiP:;enccs to pornlil exainiiicrs to cohnfuinicaic instruc- 
tions ffcciivcly and i.o mi^lerstnnd the Verbal as well as 
nonvL:W;d resj)onscs of the student. Scliool districts are. 
enco^ii jgcd to torm an :^s,scssment bt)aid coniposcd^of both 
no.iipioio.ssToiVM memlx't. broadly represeniatWe of the"' 
C";i[t]mnity ,;!ul prolcssional members (e.g;:. a p,sychuloiiist » ■> 
.>:\.ia] .workei, aiul teacher). The boaid has authority to 'i* 
:vMew and iipprovc, disapprove or suspench recommcnda' 
14- Mis lor testing. In g^eiieral, its mi.ssion is lo insure that the 
sJuh >l'-p',ycludogists and othet;, conipiising the ddagnostic 
U'.ipi h;ive adequately nccounl . ■! foi ctuiuial I'actoi s uiucuie 
'- ' die JntdV f:p.i.ifet!inic e: )'jp "w!.:, Ii nuis' :\([.\ \ 
■ -iU^ of ie:.f.y n; tlu' liiP i«.!jli<-- legaidiug ad.iptive 
' ' '■ ^' '5 ■ 

\ ipr 'Nluni (hued Mr :ier I'^/r-. Irom theO.(d< and 
'■•l ciuc: \tate sehool . i^.cis and Ln.-al .school d.istrict ' 
'iipc! l^tc^deli^^, finthcf idcr.iifies pi aU ices mvolvmii the 
^iejniuMs! -^i Jutuien to -pe. ; ■ <"ducatioii anfs whicli 
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may constitute a viQialioii of the Civil Rights Act of 1964. 
The nu«io( "portions tiiis nieinori- nJuni :nc pro'.cntod 
below. ^. ' '■' 

'/\s used, herein, the ttnu '^special tuli! 
■gnuMs" reters to any class or inst: 
opcriited by a State or local educatio; , , . 

the needs of chiidron with any nieiit;il, ■ , ' > 
emotional exceptionality inejuding, but nut linuteii 
to» childr-w-n' who ure .mentally retarded, gifted and 
"""talented, emotionally- disturbed.-.or . socially niuN 
- iidjusted-, hard of . hearing, ■ deaf, spcecli-iinpaired, 
visual|y. handicapped, orthopcdicaTy handicapped; or 
to children with other health impairments or specific 
learning disabilities. 
. The disproportionate over- or underinclusion of eliil- 
dren of race, color, national origin, or sex in any " 
special program category may indicate possible non- 
compliance with Title VI or Title IX. In addition, 
evidence of the utilization of criteria of methods of 
' referral, placement^ of trcatnient of students in any" 
special education program/ which have the effect of 
subjecting individuals to discrimination because of 
race, color, national origin, or sex may also constitute 
•noneonipliance with Title V.I and Title IX. 

In developing its standartls for Title VI and'Titlc IX 
compliance in the urea" of special education, the Of- 
fice for Civil Rights has carefully reviewed niany of 
tiro requirements for State plans contained in Section 
613- of the F.ducation Amendments of. 1974 (P.L. 
. 93-3K0), which amended Tart B of the l:.duc^jfion of ; 
the Handicapped Act. 

Based on the above, any one or more of the foUm^ing 
practices may c<^nstitutc a violation of Title VI or^" 
Title IX' where tlierc ^i.s an adverse imp^aef on children ' 
. . of one or nuxrc racial or national origin. grt)Ups or on 
' children^if one sex: • ■ 

A. Failure- rx) establish ?md .irnplenicjit uniforni 
nondiscriminatory criteria Mor the reCer.ral of- 
students (or possible placement in special edu- 
cation pitvgranis. ' . " ' 

2, I'ailure to adopt and implement uniform pro- 
• - eedurcs for. insuring that children, and their 
parents or guardians a'rc guaranteed procedural 
safeguards irv decisions regarding identification, 
evaluation, .^and.; educational pUieeinent includ- 
ing; but not limited to the following: 

a.-t^rit)r written aiid oral nt^iiee tt> parents > : 
guardians in ; their primary langua[ie 
wliene'vcr the local or State education 
agency proposes to change the cducu-.. 
tidnal plaeciDcnt of the child, including a. 
full explanation of the nature and ini.- 
plications of such proposeibchangc; ^, 

* b> an opport units' for '.the parents or i 
guardians to obtain an impartial due 
process hcaiif?g. examine all relevant 



records with respect to the ciassification 
,j,of the" child, and obtain an independent 
eiln ;jt"ional evaluation of the child; 

c. ; ; ires to protcc' Mie rights of tlie 
lI: ' "> the par. i i 'fidians are 
unavailable, child is a 

v .^ivi wi the State, including: the assign- 
ment' of an individuaL who is not an 
:;niployee of the State or local educa- 
tional agency ■in,volved in the education of 

children," to act as - a surrogate"' for the 

parents or guai-dians; ■ 

d'. provisions to insure that the decisions 
rendered in the impartial due process 
heafiiiig referred to in part (b) above shall 
vbe binding on all parties; subi^et only to 
appropriate administrative or judicial 
appeal; arid 

e, procedures to insure that," to the niaxi^. 

■ ■ mum extent appropriate", exceptional 
children are educated v/ith children who 
are not exceptional and ■ that special 
classes, separate schooling, or. other 
removal of exceptional children frorn the 
regular education environment occur only 
when the- nature or scyerity of the excep- 
tionality is such that education in regular 
da.sses with the use of supplementary 
•aides and services cannot be achieved 
satisfactorily. 

■3. Failure to ''adopt and inipleihent prqcednres to. 
insure that, test niatcrials and other assessment 
devices used to identify, classify and place 
exceptional children are' selected and adniinis-: 
rCTHXtlin a niaaner which is nondiscrihiinatory in 
■ its impact.^ on cliildren of any race, color, 
. national origiri-<ir Sex. - 

Suciv testing and evaluation materials' and pro- 
c . * ecdures must ■''b.e cqually-.^appropriate for 
children of all racial and eth rue -groups being 
considered for placement in special e^ducation 
classes. In tliat. regard procedures and. ttsts nilist; 
be used which measure and evaluate equally 
well all significant factors related to the. learn- 
ing process, including but lot limited to con- 
siiiLir-a.ii^ M ,of sensorimotor, physical,-: socio-., 
culturu and uitcllectual dcvelopnient , a^ well as. 
adaptive behavior. Adaptive behnvior is the 
;.' ^' effectiveness or degree with which the individ- 
ual meets the. standards of . personal indepen- 
dence and social responsdnlity expected-of her 
or his age ■ and cultural' group. Accordingly, 
where present testing and evaluation materials 
antl procedures have ,.an adv;n"se impact on 
members of a particular race, national origin, or 
sex, additional or substitute mj'crials and pro- 
Ci'tlure wliich do not have ^ch an 'adverse 



. - . .iiiipaci mast he LM\iployctl before pliiciiig sucfi 
children m a speci'il education progniin.. 

4. I'aihire tv' assess individiiaily eaeh student's 
needs any .assign her or him to a progrnni 
designed to lueel those individually identified 

^ . ' needs. 

5. Tailure lo atlCJpt and implement uniform pro- 
cedures vyiiir respect to the comprehensive re- 

■ ^ -evaluation cit. least once a year of studeiUs 

participating in special education programs. 

■ 6. Fail:: re to lake steps to assure that special 
cdujjtion programs will be equally effective for 
chiidren of all cultural and linguistic 
ba-skgrou nds. ' 

■ School ( tfieials should-vexaniine current practices in 

- . ' their- districts to assess compliance with the matters 
set fortii in this memorandum. A school diftricl 
which di::::er mines that coniplioncc problems iunently 
. exist in rhat district should immediately devise and 
v, implement a plan of remediation. Such a plan mtist 
^cO-ot only include the redesign . of a program or 
pnjgrams to conl^Drm to the above outlined practices, 
• b'lit.A^lso tlic provision of necessary reassessment or 
procedural opporiunities for those. students currently 
■ " assignecL io special education programs in a way 
contrary lo -the practices outlined. Ail stiident.s'who 
^-Iiave been inappropriately placed in a special cduca- 
, tioiV pfogram \\\. violation of Title VI or Title IX 
requirenier.ts mu^;t ^b'e- reassigned tc) an appropriaie 
■ ■ ijrograni and provided with whatever assistance may 
he necessary .to toster thQir pcrfornumcc in that 
program, including assistance to' compensate for the 
detrimental -effects of improper plncement. 

Some of the practices which may constitute 'a 
viokitK^n oi. Title VI or Title IX may also.^^<5]i^i1« 
" ■ Section 504 of jhe Rehabilitation Act of. 1973 (P.L^ 
.1. amended by..{he Rehabilitation Act of 
1073 (IM.. ^^-516) whicii' prohibits discrimination on 
flic basis of handicap.; and other practices not 
addressed by this , memorandum and not currently 
. |Trohibited"^?y Title VI or Title fX may be prohibited ■ 
by tliat S -jtion. 'The OlTice for Civil RighLv^is cur-, 
rently formulating the regulation to implenicnj^ 
/ Section 50-^. 

.. School (li>(ricts iiavc' a" continuing responsibility to 
abide by this memorandum in order to' remain in' 
coniplianLL- wiah Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of . 
1*^)64 ami I'-fle IX of the lulucation Amendments of . ■ 
P>72. 

KcguUitions lo implement the Rcliahilitation Act of 
197.> arc beini: rinali/.ell v/itliin OCR. These regulations, 
once approved aiul disseminated, will Ikivc far-reaching 
iniplications lor i.sscssincnt j)racticcs with handicapped 
persons* who are i scliool age "(i.e., llic age at \Vhich a 
person can bcnelr from suitable educational programs). 
The niininiu;n star:. lards are- likely to provide. lor an initial 



evaliuition of a pcrsoirs primary home language, specific 
educational needs, physical coiidilions, socioculturaJ back- 
ground, and adaptive behavior, Each student will be re- 
evaluated amuially, The regulations also will contain strong 
due-process provisions which must be followed before any 
action is taken. School systems will be required to provide 
oral and vydtlen notice detailing the proposed action and 
■ justifying its necessity. Parents will have the rfglU to 
examine all data and to challenge their validity. The school 
district miist be able to prove all facts and the appropriate-, 
ness of any educational placement, denial of placement, or 
transfer. These cdue-process provisions generally are in 
accord with Public Law 93-380'and the proposed Privacy 
Rights of Parents and Students [Federal Register, 1915,40 
(3), 1208-1216] which set forth statutes govcrprng access 
to, and release of, records maintained by educational msti- 
tutions. ' 

Tlie Office for Civil Riglits also is .concerned that many 
vocationalrcducation schools tlirougliout the nation have* 
not developed policies and practices which comply with 
Title VI of the Civil Riglits Act of 1964 and Title IX of the 
Eduuitional Amendments (1972). ^he Office issued the 
Guiclc to Complianee Enforcement in'' Area Vocational^ 
Education Schools (no date),^=-'\vhich enumerates four 
general areas of possible discrimination due to a person's 
race, ethnicity; or sex :_'admissions,' recruit^ment, job place- 
ment iind apprentice training, arid, gerrymandering of 
service areas. Persons interested in policies and practices in 
area vocational-education schools (AYES) atlthcvse'condary 
level which, may be regarded as discriminatory should 
examine the guideline presented in' Appendix- E so as to 
■acquire an understanding of those condition^ which consti- 
tute compliance ot noncompliance, ,j 

Influence at the State and Local Levels 
Primary control over education has been Jield by the . 
individual states through powers claimed through the Tenth ^ 
jVmcndment of the United States Constitution and vested 
TirstiFe boards^ef-educationv UntiLchallcnge'd in court or 
altered by staUites, regulations adopted'by' a s.t!ate board "of 
education have the force and effect of law. As the adminis- 
trative agent o.f the ^^tate boards of education^ the state, 
education agencies carry out policies establislied .by tlie 
boards, ^uch policies, of course, nuist^bc congruent with 
the staters constitution and statutes together with the 
constitutional, statutory, and other legal requirements set 
forth by the federal goveinmcnl. .Tlic state education 
agencies generally are responsible for identifying tlrc cdiica- 
tional needs of children and. for designing, administering, 
and evaluating both state and federally assisted programs 
toward meeting those nce^ls. The agencies develop and 
disscnUpatc policy guidelines to the local school districts, 
outlining w^ays to iinplcment state and federal legislation 
which applies to education, ■ 

Ullinialc authority within slates for establishing policies 
rcgarcling psychological and - educational a.^sessmcnt 
practices in schools-gcncrally resides with the state boards 
of education. Some sta,tc boards (e:g., California, New 
York) have chosen to excrciseaheir authority by establish- 
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ing.suitc testing |:ro|;ranis: l\v spccitXiiig which Kvsts.can Ko ' 
used by h>c:il ilisincis and the frctjucncy of their use; by 
deveiuping ccrtincaiiuii staiuiards for school psychpiogists. 
pKychcjincirisis, counserors, and other assessment special- 
ists; and by coiui^cnsating h)c;il districts for employing 
these specialists. State boards in other states have chosen 
not- to develop extensive statewide plans affecting assess- 
niciil but permit local districts to establish- 'tlicii;^ (Hvn • 
policies. . ■• * 

Invents during the last decade clearly indicate lhat hiany 
citizens are actively involved in efforts to effect change in 
psychological and educational assessment policies cstab- 

■ lished a( the state and jocal levels. Pcdiaps niost salient arc 
ciiticisnis from minority group parents, lawyers, human 
. service professionals, and others wjjio, as outspoken advo- 

. cates or plaintiffs in court cases, have attempted to reshape 
broad policios regarding asscssnlieui;j\vliich directly affect an 
entire state and may iiiUirectly affect '^Issipssmcnt practices 
natioiudly. For example, in" tlie out-of-court resolution of 
Diana v. Califoniia Stale Board of I:d neat ion, tlie California 
States Department of Education agreed to redesign assess- . 

' nieiit procT-xknes with respect to minority .group children. 
v\s -a result, several ' school codes applying to testing prac- 
tices have been changed and the State, Board is. cooperating 
in developing tests and. norms which more closely ineet 
adequacy criteria for use with nunority .groups in Cali- 
- for'nia. In addition, 10,0(5D students reportedly have been 
returned to regular classes from special education progrtims 
(liurrello, DeVoung, <5c Lange, no date). 

In addition to seeking a redress of grievances through thc^.""^' 
courts, parents have worked through tke legislative systcnj 
to alter assessment practices. The Texas Legislature, for ■ ^ 
-V uislanee. recently passed Senate Hill 464 requiring the 
adminTstratioii of intelligence tests in the child\s primary 
home Jaiiguage ns a prerequisite to being placed in a special 
education class. This action was in response to eonccrns 
expressed Iry Mexican-American parents and others who 
sought niore effective methods to assess children s abilities. 
The Legislature felt comjiolled to act when the State Board 

' and local school districts. were reluctajit to take action in 

-- thiiSareij-. : ~ : ^ l 

Parents were active at tlio local school district level, foor?^ 
as"witno.sscd by their ati.ctnpts in New York City, Detroit, 
Chicago, Li»s Afigcles, and elsewhere to gain more local 
control over -policies affecting education. Alteratigiis to 
assessment practices -typically /nwolviiig less use nf norm- • 
/eferen^ecl group 'tests i^f academic -aptitude and achieve... 

• menl -within each of these cities have occurred as a'rcsult 
ot- active parental involvement. ; ' 

Litigation 

Various court cases have bevn initiated to dcfin'e a'iul 
clarity appropriate assessmeni practices 'or to alter- thosc ' 
^ practices alleged to be inappropriate. While some persons , 
•work through professional assc^cialious (u' the administra- 
tive- and Icgisfalivc hranchcjj. of governmenl, others seek a , 
redress of thdr grievanceti through legal chamiels. Through 
• a review of siMectcd cases this section will identify some 



guidelines governing assessji.ient practices which have been 
proposed as a result of litigation. 

The 1954 U.S. .Supienic Court decision in Brown v. 
Bnmi of /-(///a/ /•/■(>//• signaled a new era in which the federal 
eoiirt system h:is been asked to consider the legality of 
educatioiial policies and practices wlvieji atTcct " racial ' 
balance, the alloc;ition of resources among ajid within 
school districts, and other issues relating to one*s civil and 
constitutional rights. Assessment practices ^ have entered 
into the litigation process in at least three ways. Perhaps the 
majority, of civil rights cases reviewed by federal courts 
affecting- education have utilized test data to documeiit the 
effects of alleged discriminatory practices, "in these cases 
test data arc entered as reliable ancl valid evidence. Another 
group of cases, however, directly challenges the use of 
certain psychological tests and assessment practices wiih 
minority group children as being discriminatory. The legal- 
ity, for example, of classifying children, of assigning them 
to speciid education classes or low-ability groups or exclud- 
ing them from certaui educational programs, has been'"con- 
sidered^., A tliird set of cases- reviews the appropriateness of 
curricula to advance minority students' language, academic, 
social, and vocational devclopinent. While testing' is not J 
directly an issue raised by the plaintiffs or- defeudents, it 
becomes an issue in the resolutio'n of one cases (e.g., Imu v. 
Nidioh). 

The ca»sc law currently available oiT assessment practices 
wfth minority group children is somewhat meager and by 
^itsi^irdqps not provide sufficient pt\^cedcnts forjudging the 
'^'appftii.0nateness of various assessnient practices. Judges have 
--expressed strong reservaticins regarding the courts' com- 
petencies 4o issue rulings in this arecK'^^6me. of the major 
lawsuits have been resolved through out-of-court decisions, 
thus Umiting their contribution to the-pcx^fclopment of case 
law. Also, few cases have been adjudica't^ed by the Supreme 
Court. Thus, the idontification of broad parameters pertain- 
ing to the legality of assessment practices with minority 
group- children— as dcfcrinincd through a rxiview of cases 
adjudicated, or pending— must be approached somewhat 
cautiously at this time. . > 

Plaintiffs challenging .the use 'of tests with minority 

gro"u]rcIiiIcIii^il~i;isw^ 

issues as being in violation of their rights'guarantecd by the 
1=964 Civil Rights Act, the U.S. or state constitutions', or 
various federal or slate statutes (Oakland, 1975): (1) assess- 
ment practices are .cUscrijimiatory when cliildren are not • 
. 'tested in their dominant language' or dialect; (2) tests are-. 
. culturally biased, , since they primarily refle4:it.\AngIo 
middle-class values and abilities and therefore cannot be 
used justifiably with pcj-sons of ethnically different- baek- 
ground.S; (3) tests are usetl in a discriminatory way as 
.docnnientcd by the fact that disproportionately more 
minority group children .are assigned and retained within 
special education classes aiid lower-ability groups, (4) tests 
arc adnrinistered by. persons who^are professionally incom- 
petent or who- are not fully sensitive to subtle cul.tural-and 
language variability in the testing .situation, (.S") the decision 
•to place a. child in a lower-ability-group or special class 
often is made on the ba.sis of little inforn)ati()n (e.g.. 
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achiovoincut niul .iiiiellii/ciice Cl-<ii;l-}, (fr) ]);irc!n!al piiiticipa'. 
luMi io ill-.- vlvcis4uti-inakirti;- jir|icticos ijiat atfVci their 
children is nut always ;uiot|iuiJ.f;. i 

In ;i \')(>5 JesL-^^ivi^aliui) case, .s|n7/ v. .Vc 
O'linrv /)\7rj\I?>/ I\\/uCiJii(.tH , the 
focts n!" I OS liny. loiieUicr wirli o\\ 
al!ejiod!y were used t<^ nuiintain r; 
In lis diicicSion tlic court found 



\iViLfi}Uih'Ouithani 
C(,>ur( considered rhc of: 
r school poHcies which 
cially sciucgatod schools. 



lal: 

No cvi'dvjncc has bi-on prcs^/nU*C!\ . . to Justify :iuy 
;-i.iiichisic>ii or assuui|Uion thai childri^n wit-ii average 
• 1.0. 's of J-U) can be cfiuali/.'od with cliildrcn with l.Q/s^. 
of 100. All of the evidence pcfiiUs to injury, i(i Ihc 
bri^iitLT childfl-n and psycliological shock to the 
slnwcr clhldrCu. Tliosc who would sacrificv oi ren'der 
Tiseless the talents of a nation in a vain attempt to 
acconipimi tha jnipossiblc' should be. restrained by 
government and 'not <^ncouragedi(p. 09). 

Tl)e court's decree ordered" the school system to clinunate 
scgrei^ation based -^^w children's race or color, differcntini 
standards in hiring '^nd paying black and' whi.^e teaehefsj 
and other policies based on distinctions of race or color. 

• The schools, howeve'r, woie ''required to niainlain and 
enforce distinctions (among suidenls) based upon their age, 
mental qiiali Ilea lions, intelligeiic.e. achicveiucnt, and other 
aptitudes upon a uniformly adudnistered progranfMp. 9^)). 

The widely pifl)lici:a*e] 1967 case of /fohson vr/Iansc/i 
involved oil "class action suit brought on behalf of black 
schotTi £.|uldren in Washington, D.C. The plaintiffs :/Jlcged 
that honiOgeneous-abiHty tj;roupiii!^. and other racially dis- 
c.riniinatory practices deprived' children of ndequale cduca- 
tio.nal opportunities. Judge Skelly Wright' concurred with ■ 
tlie plaintitTs' allegations, citings seven principal' facts 
supporting their position, two oC which have implications 
for test use: ( 1 ) aptitude tesus are used to assign children to 
various .track's a'lul to .relegate, black and disadvantaged 
cflihiren to lower tracks tVqm which the chances to escape ■ 
are remote, and (2) educational jirograins in. the lower 
tracks prepare stud>ents essentially for blue-collar j^ibs and 
llmsAleuy-sViufems ecjual op^)oMimity to obtaiii white-eollar 
joJ)s available. to the wliite and more- afilifcnt children. As a 
remedy \he court ordered llie school system (!) to assign 

-RUllihL jilJ^liyJ}_ *i way st^as to elinunate i/c jure segregation 
practices; (2) to- h7rL~pi^rnunc;'^irid-ttssign~4eachers^ 
facilitate facujty integration, and (,>) to abolish the tracking 
system. Wliile the use of tostswas imjiortant to the delib- 
eration of the case. Judge Wright ^s decree provided no - 

.recommendations regarding the use v)f tests in the Washing- 
li>u., D.C, schools. 'Mt is regrettable," Wright added, '*of' ' 
couise. that in tleciding this c;iso this coOrt uuist .act in an 
area su alien tc^ its expertise. K wouUr be far b.etter indeed 
l\jr these great SiKial and political problems to be resolved ' 
in the poiiijcal arena !)y o*^her branches v)f government" 
Cb').! .'Supp, . 
• in' l^>(>8 plaint I'i ts • fv)r' .Id Ntexican-.Anua ican jiublie 
school chiltlrcn llled a comphunt. Anmln v. Saufa Ana 
Kninl of l\luidfi(^}}^ in the Supeiior rourt^ of Orange 
t.'ouuty. Calilo'iiua, seekuig an' injmictioir against the cow 
ttKuation ot special classes for the edueablc mentally 



regarded until the lollowing reforni.s were instituted: (1.) a 
he.oing he provided befojo placcmeiU as required by the 
di: -'-process clause ol'- t}ie Fourteenth Aniendmen't to the 
l.\S. ;Constitution and Article 1, Se/Jiion 13, of the Califor-' 
nia (Constitution. (2) \Q lests.uscd to deicruune placen^ent 

' =ynusti reeogni/.e cultural differences., among students i-ir 
■gener|al and the Me.xicau-'Amcrican plaintiffs in particular, 
and (5) classes for the menially retarded provide an educa- 
tionally meaningful curriculum and periodic testint^ (Ross, 

-•'DeYqung, & Cohen, 1971). , ^ 

- Placement of students, in speci:d classes or othcr related 
groupls is usually based on- criteria including psyc|io- 
inetrically derived scores and' teaclicr reports. Other iufor- 
matioin refevant to a comprehensive evaluation (e.g., n:edi- 
cai d:^ta, objective behaWor observations by-trained iiidi- 
viduak of both xhild :md tcachcr-child interactions, honfe 
envirctnnfent variables, potential incoinpatibilitjes bet\/ecn 
the elliild's home background and^ the school, adaptive bc- 

j.jinvio^;, etc.) o^tcn is riot exainiiie«d .thorouglily. A nraior 

y'thrust; in Apvola is its demand for parental participation in 
the ddcision to place a child in a special class (Ross, tYfl/., 
.1971 )|. This important step^toward leaving more comprehen- 
sive evaluations subsequently has reappeared in other court 
ca^cs (e.g:, Stcwari v.^fliilips) and is consonant with the 
OCR guidelines. , ■ ' ' ' 

The 'plaintiffs in "the 1970 case Spongier v, Pasadena 
fknird of Lklncatum alleged that the Pasadena, California, 

- 'jcliooi systc'.n. was deliberately maintaining racial segf^^a- 
tion through assignnrcnt aiul transfer of students and fac- 
ulty and through school attendance boruidaries. TJiey,.eon- 
tended, that the facial imbalance, in part; was due" to using 

- test re:[uIt.SMn a discriminatory fashion. Tire coiirt's ruling in 

favor i f the plaintiffs spcciHcd changes for assignm.en't and 

transf-^^ policies and for location nndiCpnstructiOh\of school'' 

bound;|ries. The court, h6\vevcr, siclqsteppcd the issue^of 

using tbst data -for grouping practicas. Tlie court *'noted 

with -etlncern" the racial effects of tjic district's intcrclass 

gt-oupii g policic?s and procedures. Because of the '-delicate 

edncatiinal nature of discussions concerning grouping/' 

howove -, the court did not deem it a,pprt)priate at the. time 

to ente - an order iii this regard, buf urged the peivplc ^of 

Pasadcnj to exanune carefully tlie grouping policies of their 

district. * ' 

. ^ • •■ ' ' . ■ . 

. In tluj l^')70 desegregation case U,S, v. Sunflower County 

SclhHil Visfrict..,^\Uc school district conicsted; an order 
entered Iby a lower c6urt rescinding ;i he use oX achievement 
test data! for assigning students to ability groups. The U,S. 
('ourt (M'l\ppe,als affirmed the' lower, coiirl order that test- 
ing couldl tun be employee^ until a-iinitary school system 



was establphed. 

A casci which has iufd a signifiennt impact on policies" 
regarding :\sscssment of minority group children is Diamy^ 
{\ilifnrtU{i..S{atc HtuirJ (\f hjucation. M luill (1970) noteti^ 
this suit's a'iiii was not so jiiuch to provide children with 
ap[U(^priate p'rogninis that meet their ii<*eds as it was to 
keep children dVoin being niis|ilaced into hiappropriate pro- 
grams. .In Plana, the plaintiffs for , the iiineMexican- 
.American public school .students, ages' 8 to 13, from pre* 



dpniiiiantly Spanish-s|H':jkiii,i; homes, claimed tlic- !iad been 
improperly phicoil in ^l.is.scs for ilie ii;.'nt:il!\ retaiLlv'i! in 
MoiUcrcy Couniy., C'aliio, iiia, on llie ba-is of in:ip[H\)j riaio 
measures IQ t^eorcs tlorivoii irom ilie Sumfoul-Uinci and 
Wechsler Imelligence Scale for Children, Kesiilts of ^hese 
tests revealed lluit ih-^'. - IQs ranged iniHally from 30 to 72 
with a moan score <>!" 63. After b^ing retestcd bilingually. 
seven of the nine students no lunger were within the re- 
tarded range. The average ga-in upon bilingual retestingwas 
15 10 points .(Goldberg, J971). Th-^ plainiilTs charged that 
the teslin^.^ pioecdnres utiii/ed for placement were diserim- 
uiatory titid inapj)ropriatc in thaf the test placed heavy \ 
emphasis on. verbal skills refpiiring 'facility with the HngUsh 
language, ignoring learning Nihilities in Spanish; the ques- 
tions wcT.Q cuUm-ally biased; and the tests were standardized 
on while; nativcrborn American children. Citing the 1954 
/irown V, l^iuinl ^>J' luJucaUoii case, the Civil Rigli^ts Act of 
1964, and- Article 9; S(?ction 5, of M /.California Constini- 
tion, ihc plaintifts cqntj^nded that the federal government' 
and the state of- California should guarantee every citizen ' 
the right^ to an equal educationjil opp^r^^iiiity fRoss, ^//., 
1971). ■ . V 

An out-of-court scttlenKMit.-Vin; February 5, 1970, re- 
quifcd the foMov/ing practices to be bbs'crved in the future. 
.Ail children whose home iSnguagc is other than Gnglish 
must be tested in- both their primary language and l-nglislr; 
hitc'rpi'cters may be used when a bilinguaf examiner is not ■ 
available. Such children must be tested only with tests or 
.sections oi" tests that do not depend on such things as 
vc»c*abulary, general information,, and other sin>i]arly unfr.ir 
verbal questions. Mexican -American and Chinese- American 
children already in classes for tjie menially retarded' nvust • 
be retestcd in their primary language and must be reevalu- 
ated only as to tlit'ir achievement on nonverbal tests or 
sections <if tests. Hach school district was to submit to-thc 
state in time- for the next school year a sunnnary of-retcst- 
ing and rcevalnation and a phm lisliiig special s'upplemental 
indivfdual training which would be provided tb help each 
child back into the regular school_. class. Psychologists in 
California were to clevelop norms for a new or revised IQ 
test to rctlcct the abilities of Mexican-American. children on 
the basis of Mexican-Amcricnir norms rather than on those 
•of. the population as a wimle. Any school district which has 
a significant disparity between the percentage of Mexican-. 
American students in its retiular classes and those for the 
retarded; ■ mils! submit an explanation for this disparity 
(C,oldberg,d97l.; Ross, tVf//.. 1071). > 

Of great signitlcance in ihe Oiuiiii case was the agicement 
among coiUesting parties to effect changes on the local and 
. s-tale levels tow;lrd mininii/.ing the occurrence of unfair and 
iiKippropriaJe uses of tests.. Since Dhuui. several school 
'doces regulating testing practices have been changed in 
.('ijlilbrnia, and it wa.^ reported (Uurrello, DeY^ung, Lairg, 
no date,) that close to 10,0P0 studenls-ha-ve. been rclifrncd 
to the regulat classroon.i. Also,. there is a deltiV in reviewing 
ot|ier eases (e.g., Covtmuhius and Arrcola) which challenge ' 
assessment practices onlil Uie state of California and local 
sdiool districts develop programs to implement the prac- 
tices outlined i!i Diann. The resolution o\] Diana w*as instrii-- 



mental in resolving a class action %{{\{, Ciiaduliii)c v, Teinpe 
Ekmcnuiry School Disrhci , brought on behalf of Mexican- 
American and Yaqui Indian children, which alleges that 
tlieywere misassigned to mentally i-^ptardcd classes on the 
basis of iiuclligencc tests written and administeied in En- 
glish, An out-of-court settlement in January-A^f 1972 corl- 

• tained many of tiic provisions agreed to in Diana: Subse- 
quent to the date, the U,S, District Court issued a judgment^ 
in May 1974 that the 123 California school disti:icts retain-^" 
ing. a disproportionate number of Chicano children in** 
^ classes for the educable mentally retarded should develop- 

. plans to reduce the numbers so that by 1976 the percent, of 
Chicanos placed ecjch year. will not exceed the percent.of 
Chicanos in the general district population. 

- In 1970 a. significant expansion of the basic concepts 
and issues dealt with in the cases thus far reviewed began to 
occur: suits began to include provisions for, awarding datii- 
ages to children allegedly differing irreparable harm. as. a 
result' oV discriminatory testing practices. -Tlie legal concept 

'of ''damages" refers to nioney awarded by a court to a 
plaintiff who has been injured and which must be paid by 
the defendant responsible for the injuiy. School systems 
have become increasingiy sensitive to this possibility, 

' For example, the =ease o( S/ewarf v. Philips, fded in the 
Massachusetts Federal Di.strict Court in . October 1970, 
' intrcduced the possibility of monetary d;uiiage payments to 
pupils /ound to have^'been misplaced, and miseducated in 
addition tb presaging a far-reaching revision of current 
testing methods (Vauglian, 1973). The seven najiied plain- 
. tiffs, found to be not retarded-by independent psycholog- 
ical evaluations, had been 'placed in retarded classes on the 
basis of'a single IQ test, The suit alleged that ixre par able 
harm was caused by the stigma and by the nature of the 
instruction given (Friedman,' 1973). The plair tiffs each 
souglil S20;000 in compensatory punitive damages and also 
requested that IQ .tests be' made sensitive to black culture 
and poverty influenci^s. In addition, the plaintiffs asked 
that no students be placed in special -classes uritil a "Com- 
mission on Individual Needs*' is established,. This Commis- 
sion's membership would consist of indiyiduaIs:\ippoint,ecl 
by the Commissio*ner of ^Education, the. Commi5?sioner of 
NIcntal Health, *the President of the Massachusetts Psycho- 
logical Association, and the Mqyor of Boston, fts purpose , 
would be to oversee the aclminist'ratton of a battery of 
' psychological tests rationally. Velated to iui aec.uxate deter- 
mination of a student's leoming ability, to.. dCjYisc educa-^ 
tiounl programs to iiieet individual iieeds, to insjnc that the 
■ tests are administered by qualified -.psychologists', and to 
^ establish consultation procedures by which parents miglu 
participate in' the placement of their children (Ross,' 
197 1 This suit, though introdticed in 1970, had not beeri 
heard in court four years later'' (Budoff, 1974). ^Yet one 
ou«t CO me of this suit has been a cessation of special class 
cvaUiation and placement until the Cqmmissian on hidivid- 
ual r-Alucatio.nal Needs is established (Vaughan, 1973). 

In I*ebruary 197K Covarriihias:. V. San Divs^o Unified 
S( 'hool Dist rici was fi 1 od Avi t h t h e t- c d e ra f D i s t r t c t Co u r t b f , 
the Southern District o"^ CahtWuia on behalf of 12 black 



aiHl 5 Mcxicnh-Aincriciin pupils in clashes for the educable 

'uicnlally rclarclccI,/riio piaiiUilTs .souglit- money danumOJir 
arguing untlur the Civil RjjjlUs Ael of 1871 that llic defeiV. 

- dant .school district,' its orrieers and agents, conspired to 
tleprive •plaintifiVof cciiial protection of the law. Fn'iHldi- 
tion, based on Diana attack on Ihc culture bjas of' the 
Slanrt)i:d-Bnict and the Wechsier Intelliiicncc Scati{ tor Chii- . 

u*4ren.and rc§\iltant vlcniai of the right to an equal education, 
plaintiffs ill Covarmhias souglit an injunction^to prohibit 
the coniinuation of .special education classes in San Diego 

• until valid testing methods arc dcJvi.^cd'and correctly ad^- 
•^ninisfered fRoss,* cv uL, .197 1; Collings, 1973^; Vauglian. 
1973). ' 

/In November 1971, another major class action suit, . 
Lany P: v. was filed on behalf of several elementary 
scjiool black children in California who allegedly were 
v/rongly placed and retained in classes for the mentally' 
retarded. The plaintiffs felt that (he placenient procedure 
violated the Civil 'Riglits Act of 187 1 and the right to equal 
protection as set forth in the California Constitution and 
the F'ourleenth AniJ;ndnient of the US. Constitution. The 

■plaintiffs charged that they had been wrongly placed-. in 
classes for the mentally*' retarded as a result of testing 
procedures which failed lo recognixc their unfariiiliarity 
with the white, nilddle-class culture and which ignored thefr 

Janguage npiiludes'and experiences. Furthermore, Uiis im- 
proper placement allegedly resulted in adverse stigmatizing 
and a life sentence of illiteracy and public dependency 
(Friedman, 1973). . - ^ . 

, Among other requests, the ;p]ain tiffs m Larry ' P. asked 
that the cpurt grant the. -Collov/ing velief. The defendants 
were not to perform psychological evaluations or assess- 

jnents'of plaintiffs and other black children by using group 
or individual iibilily or intelligence tests which do uot 
properly account ^or the cultural background and eXi^ri- ' 
ence of. the children-lested. The defendants also were Qot to' 
phice plaintiffs and- bthcnblack^ children in chiSses for the 
mentally- retarded :on thcVbasis of results of culturally dis- 
criminatory tests and testing procedures, f he children were^ 

jioUtG be identified individually by data from individual or 



group IQ tests; the data v/crc JiOt to be placed in child'ren*s , 
school records and reported to classroom teachers or to 
other, faculty' or' administrators on the school .sites. The 
defendants were to. recruit and employ a sufficient number 
of black and other minority psychologists and p.sy- 
chometrists in local school districtSj^'on the admission and 
phinning committees of* such districts, and as consultants to 
such .districts. Jhe defcndants. were to make a concerted 
effoil to have psychologicarassessments of black cliildren 
conducted and interpreted by persons adequately prepared 
to consider the cultural background of the child, preferably 
by^ a person of a shnilar ethnic background as the. child . 
teing evaluated. In selecting and authori/.ing tests "to be 
adiTitnlSTcred^To-jcteyrc — 
5tatc Department of liducatioh vvos asked to consider the 
extent to which the tc^^ing companies utilized personnel 
with -minority ethnic background and experience ii\ the 
development of a^cuUurally relevant test. Tlic plaintiffs also ' 
asked the court "to -declare '(pursuant t(v the Fourteenth 



Amendment of the U.S. Constitution, the Civil Riglits Act 
of 1964, and the nieinentarytmd Secondary Act and Regu- 
lations) that the current assignmctit of plaintiffs and other 
black students to California ineiilnlly retarded classes, rCr 
^ suiting in excessive segregatinnr.* * uiJawful and'unconstifti-. 
tional :«nd may net bcAjustified by admin isti'atU'>iv. of. the 
•currently availabb IQ tests, which fail to account prbpciJi;-. 
for the' cultural background and experience of black chil-' 
dren (Friedman, 1973). ^. * . 

Tlic defcndaiits in Larry P, did not deny that biases may 
be iiiiiereht in IQ tests. histead,"they attempted" to explain^ 
the racial imbalance in special classes as the result of Uie 
yTocation of ediicable meiitalJy retardcci classes in predoin-' 
^ inantly black schools prior to desegregation of the San 
Fraiiciscb ^Unified School District and the placement of 
more jvliite mentally retarded children in private schools by 
their parents. Tliey also attempted to justify the use of 
. conventionaL IQ tests by citing the lack, of appropriate 
alternative teclmiques. The court found these arguments 
unpersuasive, stating that "the absence of any rational 
means of identifying cliildren in need of such treatment can 
jiardly render acceptable an otherwise concededly irrational 
Queans, such as thcIQ test as it is presently admhustere'cTto 
black stud^jnts.V The coupjt, however, wa5 "not iriclined to 
grant any of the specific forms of relief . . (p. 1314) 
sought.by the plaintiffs; a iJieliminary injunction was grant- 
ed "as to future testing and future re-evaluation only.'^ 
Thus, black students currently in classes for tlie educable 
mentally retarded could be retained there; "btit their yearly 
re-evaluations must be conducted by jneans which do not 
deprive them oC. the equal protection of the laws." No 
injunction was issued requiring defendants to take affirm'a- 
' tive action to compensate black'students wrongfully placed 
in educable mentdly retarded classes'' at some tim.e in (he 
past. The court was "un\yilling to be more specific in 
ordering relief ^because, it belicve'S that several alternative 
.pkms could be adqpted by the defendants, all df Which 
would be consistent wifh the coifrt's general directive." The 
^ court was particidarly wary of an ethnic ratio (quota) 
systiemjor special classes proposed by tlie plainfiffs", for.'/'it 
" leaved fulfillment of the needs of retarded black children at. 
the mercy of wliite parents Who may declijie to consent to- 
placement of their . own retarded cliildren in ediicable - 
mentally rctardecl class.s tmd thereby reduce the-'uumber of 
retarded black childreiv who may be placed in them" fp 
131^5). . ' • ' " ^ ' 

' The court ofdered that the school district should not \ 
iissign black, students in classes for tlie educable mentally 
retarded^on the basis of criteria. which place primary re- • 
liance -on the ^results of-> IQ. tests as tliey are currently^ 
administered, if the consequence of such criteria is Social 
imbidance-in the composition of such classes.^he court 
recently reaffirmed Its positi on by requesting a m oratorium /_ 
on^tfictise of .the Wechsier Intelligence Scale, for Children, 
Revised '(WISC'R) and Stanford-Binet" m the placement of 
minority group cluldren into special education progrants for 
the cduealjle nienttdly handicapped and learning disabled. 
Faced with tliis njandale, the California, State Board of 
Education chose to broaden the edict declaring a mora- 



torium on the use of these two measures to include all 
cliildren being considered for placement into these' pro- 
grams. These actions resulted in a reductioi] in.the number 
of children being placedMn. these tv/o programs and in the 
increased use . of otlior tests (e.g., the Peabody Picture 
Vocabulary Test and the Columbia Mental Maturit/ Scale) 
and obsecvatlonal techniques to ascertain children's intellec- 
tual abilities. 

In another case involving the 'San Francisco school sys- 
tem, plaintiffs for Cliinese students charged in v. 
Nichols that the school's failure to provide' special language 

. instruction to oiiily one-half of the Chinese-speaking stu- 
dents violated Section 601 of the 1964 Civil Rights Act and 
the Fourteenth Amendment's equal protection clause. The 
district court's ruling in favor of the defendants was af- 
firmed by the Ninth U,S. Circuit Court of Abpeals. The 
Supreme ^Court, iiowevxjr, ruled* that the actions of the 
schpol system violated' the 1964 Civil Riglits" Act,. Justice 
Douglas, in delivering the Court's opinion, acknowledged 
that California supports bilingual education, requires stu- 
dents to.:attehd school, and insists on mastery of English as 

■ a desirable edu< fonal goal and as. a requirement for gradu- 
ation.' "Under i, ;se state ^imposed standards there is no " 
equality of. treatment tnerely by providing. students with 
the same facfilities, textbooks, teachers, and curriculum; for 
students , who do not understand English are effectively 
forclosed from any meaningful education.'* The Court qK'- 
pressed its reluctance to specify remedies to rectify the 

V problem and instead assigned those responsibilities to the 
Board of Education, together with otlier interested parties. 
While the; use of tests was not a central issuoin the courts' 
deliberation of Lauw, Nichoh^ the resolution of this suit 
di/ectly discusses asses^ient techniaues; the are sum- 
marized below, 

A task force was created lo set forth procedures to 
„ insure the proper use of assessment techniques with 
bilingual or non-English-speaking children. Their report, . 
issued Dy OCR in the summer of 1975, is rejjfroduced in full 
in Appendix F. - ' ■ > 

Under these guidelines a student is held to have a pri- 
maiV or home language other than English if either . the 
stu,dent*sTirstaacquired language is other than English or if 
•tlie language most often spoken by the studenf'pr tliose 
within his home is other than English. The schoor district is 
responsible for assessing each student's linguistic ability so 
as to qategorize 4he stu(jent as being (1) a non-English , 
monolingual speaker; (2) predominantly non-English speak- 
ing, but- somewhat capable ^of speiiking English; (3) 
bilingual; (4) predominantly Enghsh spGcoking^^but some- 
what capable of speaking aaoIliaL.Jan£U'i £c; of (5) a mono- . 
/ lingual -En^ish speaker. The OCR guidelines further outline '^; 

procedures to determine', implement, and evaluate the di-. 
T-^a^iostie^prt^senptiyc-programs-for-cachchild^-l^c-programs — 
also" must be free cf discrimination in terms of course 
content and enrollment, and cannot be racially or ethnical- 
/t' ly idc^diifiable. Tlie instructional personnel are required to 

be linguisfjcally and culturally familiar with the students' . 
* backgroujjds. Districts also arc to develop policies which 




effectively, notify the students' parents of all aspects of the 
program. • ' ' ^. 



CONTI- NT 1-OOTNOTES 

* Portions of tliis chapter arc adapted from Social conlrol in mental 
health: Psychological assessment and the schools ^ a paper by Luis 
Luosa and liiomas Ouldand presented at the 51st AnnuaV Mectiiig of 
tlie American Orthopsycliialric Association, ^San Francisco, April 
1974. Thomas Oakland's initial work on tliis paper was supported 
partially Uy a research grant from the University Research Institute 
of Tlic University of'Texas. • ' ^ 

^ '*The powers not delegated lo the United States by the Con- ' 
stitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, are reserved tb the"' 
States respectively, or to the people*' (Tenth Amendment of the 
United States Constitution). 

^Wisconsin and Illinois are the only states which do not have state 
' boards of education; - ' 

*\Vhile the Equal Employment Opportunity Commission's 
Guidelines (1970) have a (direct influence oa assessment practices 
(e^., see footnote 5), they are not directed toward school-age 
children and thus will not be discussed here, ' 

'The present paper does not attempt to review all court "eases 
involving testing. Specifically excluded are those eases which ex- 
amine the use of tests in voter registration and with respect to 
invasion of privacy^ While cases examining test discrimination in 
employment and job promotion will not be reviewed in full, deci- 
sions in two cases described below deserve attention as they address 
issues which appear relevant to the use of tests. in school. contexts. 

{n Griggs, et al, v. Duke Power Company the" Supreme Court 
rejected requirements of a high school education or of passing a 
standardized general intelligence test as a' condition for employment 
or job transfer when neither condition relates significantly with 
t succcKsHil job perforjnance but serves to disqualify black applicants 
^at a substantially higher rate than white applicants. The Supreme 
Court held that "Nothing in the (CivU Rights) Act (of 1964, Title 
VII) precludes tlie use of testing or measuring procedure^, obviously 
they aie useful. What Congress has forbidden is giving these devices 
and mechanisms controlling force unless they are demonstrably a 
reasonable mectsure of job performance. Congress has not com- 
manded that the less quiolillcd be preferred over tlie better^ qualified 
simply because of minority ofigins. Far from disparaging job qualifi- 
cations as such. Congress has made such qualifications the control- 
ling factor, that race, religion, nationality, and sex become 
irrelevant" (italics added). Tests and. other standards can be used 
providf*H their validity is denionstraled and their use does not serve, 
to maintain previous discriminatory employment practices. 

Tlie decision handed do\VTi%tWo years iater by the U.S. Court of 
Appeals in v. Georgia Power Company helps to resolve the 
question of what evidence a company must have in order to prove' 
tiiat its testing program is nondiscriininatory. Tlie court rejected th 
^Use of concurrent validation .techniques in favor of minimum stan- 
"ndards— set-forth- by -Ihc-Equal-Etnplcjynnmt^pponuH^ 
mission's Guidelines on Employee Selection Procedures (1970) and 
those of the APA {Standards, ;i966) and Task^Force on Employ- 
"lTier^~Tesnng~d 
Predictive validation is preferred wherein job applicants are tested' 
under properly controlled, conditions and hired without regard to 
their test performance; the relationships between test performance 
and job perforrpance must be determined after an appropriate 
period of work experience for both minority and nonminority , 
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groups wlK*(cvcr tcclmicnlly tVnsiblo. A sfeniiKaMcc luvcl of .05 
. .sJiould not hu applied rigidly, but serves us a desirable pojiL 

'''In 1969 t\ni f/fthst)N v. Hanscli decisiDii v/as reviewed «ind upheld 
Hy t!ie Circuit Courl' of Appeals fot the Distriet of Columbia in 
Stnucf^iy, llohson, 'Hiis Court's ilivided opinion also 'faUL^d lo 
reeo.innieiRl rernrnis needed in ai^es-meiit praetiees. In his Jissentinr. 
opinion Jud^'e Berber stated that (lie ^'Hobson doctrine . . . can be 
aitiei/.ed for its unclear basis in precedent, its potentially enormous 
scope. Und its imposition of responsibility which may slraiii the 
fesource^: and cndangc; l.hc prestige of the judiciary" (pp. 196-197). 
''Also see IhuIofCs (1974) dt.scussiofi oniic legal, social", poli^'tical, 
. ami;, iiducational proeesscs involved in affecting chanjzes \\\ special 
educational services in Ma.|ij;achusctls and whieli have a direct bear- 
o\\ Stewart \, PliillpE, ~ • ' 
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^. c tuiist he scnsithic to ihc facrtliat iniiiortant differ- 
v) list witli respect to child-reqruig practices, c necta- 
//■' :d aspirations, langua^:e.. experiences, availcdh ty of 

; / Ivenwnt in inforuial ami formed learniiii^ expcr urcs 
i/r iho r these and ()tl 'r iartr^rs ■ resul: i accultu , .u» 
//'..,'**' • 'icii are'not i urablc: . . 



Using Tests in Nondiscruu .)ry Assessment 

Thomas 0:kl . id 
Paula NTatu ■ 

Standardized tests, used forpr . ction, diagnosis, evalua- 
tion, and dissemination and repurnng of data, iiave served 
■^'two broad and important functions in public edueatipn . 
• One- function is that Of chissifying childrt'n, often for In e 
purpose, of determining their eligibility for placement in 
special programs. The original purpose of intelligence test- 

■ ing was to assess' low-achieving children in order to diffcr- 

... cntiate between those with norrnal and subnormal intelli- 

(I 

■ gcnco. Thus, Binet and Simon developed thcuf intelligence 
tests to identify children who would not benefit from 

' regular public school education, who"would not easily fit 
into thq behavioral mokl demanded by the scliool, and who 
should be plajccd in special'Schools (Binet & Simon, 1905): 
Thus, tests were used to exclude children "from school 

■ entirely or to place them in special institutions. While these 
practices may have benefited institutions, all too frequently 

. they 'have not been beneficial to the individual (Reynolds, ^ 
' 1975). Most of the legislation and judieial action reviewed 
in the previous chapter; focuses 'on this issuQ (i.e., classifica- 
tion). ' ■ _r 

'■ , Another important function of- assessitieiit is that of 
. acquiring" infornuition relevant to planning and evaluating 
interventions. This function - has more of an educational 
focus because it emphasizes the use of measurement tech- - 
nology as an integral part of the teaching-learning process.- 
Glaser's (1973) pqsition that tests should become an in- 
tegral part of the educational process itself characterizes. 
■ "/ this viewpoint. Tests are used primarily for instructional 
purposes ' to .pro vidjj ijifornuitipn both to students and 
teachers regarding the student's progress and to acquire 
information used to decide appropriate methods for in- 

.i ^ struetion. Rather tha'n emphasi/.e the need to categorize, 

label, and ' sort ' stullents. information frcfm assessnieJit" 
practices is used t,o further the development and evaluation 

> of educational progrimis^**or Students. . ^ 

• Both t'un.ctions, continue to be ' important. PriorKizing 
•them usually is difficidt and hazardous. This chapter con- 
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siders Vijrious issues wliich - nipurtan; m ^»i-*lecting and 
using tests— and other asse^ techniques— given the ob- 

jective of developing a m , iniinatbry assessment pro- 
gram, Tliis chapter also ser-.c . as a prelude to the discussion 
and evaluation of various diagnostic-intervention models 
presented in chapter four. 

Basic Assumptions Underlying Assessment 
Our profession, like- others, has tools available to assist 
us in perfonhing our responsibilities. Tests constitute po- 
tentially useful devices so long as we recognize, their 
strengtlis imd wealvnesses. \Vlien we choose to use tests or 
other assessment devices we also should acknowledge cer- 
tain basic assumptions underlying their use (Newland, 
1963, 1973), ' 

First, we assume that the examiner is skilled and knowl- 
edgeablc'in establishing and maintaining rapport, in admin- 
istering. and scoring the tests, in analyzing the results, and in 
performing other features Important to that role. Problems 
in "any one of these areas adversely affect the accuracy, and 
usefulness of the te3t's results, ' 

We also need to insure that the sample of behaviors 
being observed is both adequate in amount and representa- 
tive of the domain being assessed. While we ca nH sa mple 
every behavior, we can identify those which are most^iele- 
vanT and observe as many as possible. The accuracy of our 
judgments is increased by using assessment techniques 
which permit us to observe a large number of behaviors 
wliich are relevant to the'domain being assessed. Observing 
-a child over mqny days in a variety of settings is better than 
^a single-. observation. Likewise, we can have more con- 
fidence in attest whidi, has 50 suitable 'items thu?n in one 
witji only lO^items. Also, if the results from similar assess- 
ment tecluiiques yield. similar results, we can have greater- 
confidence that the data are accurate. 

Errors exist hi any measurement. For some assessment 
devices the errors\re large, while for others the errors are 
small. We assume wci'^fe able to estimate the magnitude of 
errors in iising a partictilar instrument by properly acknowl- - 
edging a measure's reliability and validity, and thereby we 
■' increase our confidence that appropriate statistical inter- 
pretations are justifiable, Tlie use of such techniques as the 
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■ errors is only csiiniaia foi jr- 
* known. 

A related issue conLi- ris ou 
future beluiviors. Many u: us arc 

■ a child's future beliavior. Given a 1. 1 
and test .scores, we may be askc :<> . 
that a child will remain in school an; i: 

sodally_, pr"oniotional{y result ol 1, 

intervention programs. Juan has. bee: 5. 

.caniiy below average acadeniii;ally fi 

likely to continue to do so'unles5... 

ncrvoilS and withdrawn since the., firs 

probably will continue to disphy 

unless. ...We may have the oppon ^ 
. previous factors are inHuencinjg the p 

we cannot forecast future events v. 

accuracy of our prognostications is dii 

thorouglily we understand the chUd 

elements of his environment, and to h 

have over the childfand environmental '. 

Also important is.tlie length of time ov. 

- tions.arc being ma.d^. Predictions regar:. 

■ should be made with great caution and 

- ularly if they involve projections over tw 

Another assumption's that the d\\l 
been exposed to comparable, but not no 
acculturation patterns relative " to ihr 
sample. The more similar the. child is to 
eluded in the standard ij^ation sample. 
Hdente we have that ti]e test was appror 
ized and validated for our uses. 

We often work. with children who have 
highly restricted or different physical 
setting wliich'proj^des opportunities for 
vclopment which are significantly diiTciL^: 
most children receive. Compared to the aecaArufaiion pat- 
terns afforded most cliildreri within this av-i:r:rv , ihose 
provided for severely physicaily and perecpmaiij; Jds^ibied, 
. those raised in extreme isolation, or those ra^.e^ii::? ioreign 
cpinitrics often are different . . 

. The acculturation patterns governing tit'/ :;>^v:riopi-!!ent of 
many children from racial-cthnic minority groups or from 
loxv'or socioeconomic homes also may be sufficiently differ- 
ent to Warrant our judgment that the test is inappropriate. 
We must avoid the notion that all minority or lower socio- 
economic children are, by delniition, significanf ly different 
from those in' the standardisation sample. Tiiis position is 
l)r£iudicial and. unwarranted. Moweyer, wc CTst b/i sensitive 
1t3tthe fact tjiat important differences exist wiili lespecf to 
child-rearing |)ractices, expcctat:<>ns and aspiraaons. lan- 
guage experiences; and avaihibiliiy of-im<! in^v)lveme:nt in 
informal and fornuil learning evpcrienci . :uk1 vhat these 
and'otlier factors may result in accu. ?floni patterns 
.which are not directly -coii^parable to the wL: .1 are more 
typieal in the United States. The deeisio .is .whether a 
chikPs acculturation patterns arc similar to ih -»c generally 
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reflected 4n the rest'^ standardization sample can be made 
indisidually and only after a thorough knowiedge of the 
child's backgroun.l. Sciiool systems should con>si<;>r using 
locali/ed and plui lisi^^ = iorins as ono means of t:;vef coming 
pr -hlems associai . :li dissimilar aeeulturatroin ;i;:iterns. 



Nalioi?:-' 
A test's norms si- 
which to interpret a 
the norms must be rc 
should 'be-developed- 



nid Localized Nonns. 
iid provide a meaningfu: tasis on 
-.Id's test scores. To be )i:a..:iingful, 
vant; that is, the nonns for a test 
)m a suff7cicntl3r large :md "clearly 



identifiable group or groups of persons with wh: the test 
is to be used. If the purpose of administering tne t-st is to 
compare the student's performance with, other :Mldren 
nationally, then the test's standardization sampiL" should 
include a large numbf- of children drawn from thr.nigliout 
the United States, ai: shojidd be stratified on the basis of 

. -relevant variables age,-.sex, sociocGonomic. racial- 

ethnic, and. geograplii. i.. Judged on these criteria, ih^ norms^ ' \ 
for some tests (inciiiding most group achievernent batteries 
and aptitude tests, the 1972 Stanford-Binet^and WISC-R) 
are fairly adequate, wliile those for others [e.g:,:Illinois Test 
qf Psycholinguistic Abilities (ITPA), Peabody Picture Vo- 
cabulary Test (PPVT), and -Leiter^ International Perfor- - 
mance Scale] ' clearly are ijiadequate. Knowing the precise - 
'characteristics of a test's standardixation sample is highly 
'important to, interpret a child !s test score witli contldence, •' 
The larger and more clearly identifiable the standardization 
■ sample, the greater confidence we. have in assimiing that a 
test's norms reflect the abilities and characteristics of U.S. 
children generally. ' \ ° ' 

General national norms often are not always the most 
appropriate standard against which tq. compare a child's " 
performance. For many decisions localized norr^is shoidd be, '■■ 
used. Tliese can be developed for a region, state, commu-- 
• nity (district), or campus; cidture-specific norms (e.g., those 
'only on black cliildren)'also rtiay be an appropriate stan- 
dard. Wlien the cliaracteristics pf Tchildren witliiri a geo- ^. 
grapliio "area- are sufficiently different from those in the 
standardization sample on "such characteristics as scholastic 
aptitude and achievement or educational, social, and cul-' 
tural experiences, the use of one or more sets of localized 
norms may -be more appropriate. Localized norms also are- 
liiglily desidble when the results WiU be-used for purposes 
of screening, instructional arrangements and grouping prac- 
. tices, and i'other programmatic features somewhat indi^ 
gcnous to cj school district.-' . . 

The av|iUbility of both national and localized norms,. 
particularly-^Vhen reported by various social class and racial- 
ctlmic groups, pTrovides for greater accuracy and qjiirity in 
interpreting test scorqs. The set or sets of-norms Xp be used 
should be determined from the nature of the questions 
being asked ofjhe data. ^^ . - 

. . " ■ Crherion-Referenced Measures 
, It is not always, necessary to evaluate a chilcrs behavior 
with reference to tfie performance of a norm group. Assess- 
ment may locus oh fairly precise criterion' behaviors as 
references. The abilities to tic one's'shoes, to bathe, to eat 
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unussislcd, to' name amnion Im !^;!: objects, and lo 
coinit change rcpresc- : '?iily a small- lunnber of dcsiublc 
behaviors for all pors -iRi. Kiiowiuy that a person ranks in- 
ihc fifth percentile of n norm t/roup is less telling liian 
knowing that lie is unable to .:jcri\)rni one or more o: iiie 
' above behaviors, 

Critcrion-reiercnecd measures are a potentially usciiil 

•— ' resource provided they nuMMuc spceifie and relevant 

behaviors and arc directly jntcrprei'ablc in terms of specific 
performance standards- Unlike ' most norm-referenced 

measures vvjiicl I .sa mple b roa dl> f rom a doniajn^ a criterion- 
referenced' measure should concentrate on thoroughly 
assessing- a limned number : •' Iiigiily specific belumors. 
Their use siiould permit us- : j acquire more exact infor- 
mation as to wkit ehildrcn know and don't know (or ^luU 
(hey can and cannot do), to incrc.ise our precision in . 
establisliing appropriate instructional levels, and to monitor 
the /ate at wiiich cliii'dren progress toward acquiring Lm- 

— portantT&eiiaviofs. :- — •\»,.--^-, 

Criterion-refereneed ineasurcs arc not restricted only -to > 
. educationiTi- settings':' Their use is increasing" in,. vocati6nal 
settings, too. Vocatjcvnal aptitude a'nd ability tests are being 
construeted which "permit a more direct assessment of a 
|Xjrson*s actual abiruy and desire to perfornr. effectively 
certain jobs than is available through paper and pencil 
instruments, Tiic use of these work sample assessment, tech- 
niques with minority adults is. generally judged by Backer 
, (1972) to be quite effeetivc". 

\VliiIe criterion-referenced measures clearly arq a poten- 
■ tially useful resource, they too areliot i/ninune to misuse. 

^.v -r. Potential problenis exist in ascertaining their reliability and 
validity and in eliminating cultural biases. The tendency to 
use these tests to establish standards"x)f excellence or desir- 
able instructional goals should be vigorously avoided. 
Reeognitiqn of ti)e5e and other problems (Drew, 1973; 
[:bcl, 1975) hopefully wiJl result in:an appropriate use of 
these measures in a nondiscriminatory assessment program. 

I . 
'. Reliability and Validity 

The term **assessmcnt" often implies the use of a rcla- 
. lively narrow range of tests, such as s/andardi/>ed academic 
apliludo and ncriievemt'nt measurcs.y'This narrowness also 
. prevails in .the types of tests typically used in assessing" 
children lor many special edueation prograrris: the WISC-R, ■ 
the WiUc' Rar^c Achievemcnft''Tc.st..thc Bender-Gcstalt, and 
perhaps an TTPA, Draw-A-Person, one or niore pcr- 
' ceptuai me.:r rres. ^ , . * 

.Our^desijrsing a nondiscrnninatory assessment prograni 
will be enhjiinced by broadening oar outlook on assessment. 
Wc need to considcY the vast array of assessnic>it techniques, 
available'imd to. select those whidi are most appropriate: 

The. tcelmiqnes which are selected and used, however, 
must be scrutinized .with respect to their psyehometric" 
(t soundness (see Standards for Educaiionjl and Psychological 
' Api>:ndix B). This will require research to determine 

each measure's reiiabilriy and validity, Estimates' of reli- 
- ability must be sufficiently high to enable us to insure that 
our data arc' stabjc and' coi,isistent. Content and einpirical 



(concurrcn' and predictive) v:: 
ascertain the accuracy of the . 
the data (Bersoff, 1973), Kn. v. 
ability and validity is prerequj^~ 
nondiscriminatory assessment i 
high standards for all assessni 
insure a better program in. this a: 
. The statemeut. that standa-r'i, 
racial-cthiiie minority children 
concurrent or predictive validit 
due to item selection procedu; 
istics, or io" language factors? . 
latter three potential sources o? ; 
. Itcoi Bm. Tests are .construcu- 
have certain psychometric clian-'-lc: 
items wliich appear to measue c 
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'S;ontcrit area or construct, indrvidu::: items are chosen if 
they corr^elate well (e.g., have aMd: ; oint'-biserial correla- 
tion) witl| total score, if ihey ha?^: ... 'iiiiable difficulty level • 
(e.g., are-ji^assed by approximate;; 4'^^a"05?9 of the cliMren), 
and if they; effectively differentiate b-nween liigh-oisd low- 
perforn)(ng>CJ|ildren.\Tlie possibjijt\ . xists that dudin^ the 
standaiiiizUt^ibii ^ item Jseiic ted for a tast may 

evidence cUffcfdnt psychometric ci laract eristics for ciiild re n 
from diffefent-cconqmic or racial-ctluiic groups. 

More than 25 years ago Davis (1948) and his colleagues 
found that sigiiificant numbers -of items Irom existhig apti- 
tude test^ did ..differentially discriminate between Angle 

; children from low aiid middle social classes. For exami^Je, 
on two tests, the Terman-McNemar and Thurstone Rea^iv 
ing, lowcr-class^cltildren scored lower than niiddle-clas./ehil- 
dren on ' J 00% of the items. One outcome of their wwk was 
the publication of a test, the Davis-Eells Games, intended to 
clitninatc this type of bias— a goal that was not acl^ievcd, 

Jensen (1975) examined data from black dnd Anglo 
children on p. number of aptitude tests (the Peabody Picture 
Vocabulary Test,.' Ravens' Progressive Matrices, the Stan- 
ford-Binet, and. WISC-R) iri an attempt to identify possible 
item biases in these instruments. The gen/rally lower per- 
formance of black children on theSe measures attests to the 
fact that the items are more difficult fox them than lor 
white children of the same age. Jensen goes beyond that 

^■pqiiit to ' examine whether differences cixist on other, 
psychometric variables: internal conlistcnc>\ ilie rank-order^ 
of item difficulty, the relative difficulty adja;:eiTt items, 
and item correlations with total.score. lie j^und diat these 
indicators are basically the same for botlrj'youp.s and that 
none shows any significant indication of bias. 
■ - Perhaps the niost complete study lo date eAaniining 
pos.sible item biases on achievement i*s reported by 
Green (no date). Given arpool of iteraii irom' :n"5 existing 
achievement battery (California Acliievemsnt T^st, 1970 
edition), -the, study attempted to determiis^^' if tthe results 
froin three subgroups— northern urban biacks, southern 
rural blacks, and southwestern Mexican -Americans—would 
lead -to the selection of different items -fr»r the iiiists than 

■a 

would, occiir from. the results of Anglo childrefu. 

The proportion of items.evidenclng bias from fe various 
tests ranged from^ 1 5% to 70%, with larger dif^feiKscesnoted 
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the ...100 children included in tlie 
lor 11.- VVISC-R are 330 nonwhilc 
.irc !• .ick. Nonwhite children cunisti- 
- ii pr,ipt>rtion similar to the percent 



group •hildfcfrwilt b-.- 
For example, anuv 
standardization samp 
children, of whom 30; 
tute 15% of the samp. 

<.^t nonwhite person.'^ -u ilv.. total population. While the 
anipling procedures .tc acv^uiute, the practical. elTecl o\ 
including so.tcw minority children is*thai their perfonnaucc 
has a small inHuence nn the iv.M'ms. The performance of the 
majority group clearly Jominiires. • 

HxLunincr ' Qiamctcrisfics, The question "Do examiner 
charaelerisiics make a difference in ehildren's test perfor- 
mance?;' must be asked siuuewhat rhetorically.- The assess- 
n)ent process involves a coruplcx intcrnctioni between the 
cxiuriinec, the examiner, and situatioiuil variables. An ex-" 
aminer does not have ' totally benign :::i,fliLience on a child's 
[Terforr-^iunce, The. rn::nier in whijh rii:?p''vrt is established 
and n: :untained, how Mie examiner res[)onds to children's 
atlituc- "s and feelinii; the type? of behaviors reinforced, 
and ot: -T tiMtures ot -.he dyadic relationship have a bearing 
^ou lun- successful we arc in" attempting to elicit a child's 
1)esl cii^orls. Persons v. fu) don't ejijoy working with cliil- 
■■drcn,.^T:!ose who are cold- and unrespon.^ive, or have strorvg 
biases :n favor of or agninst certain types of childiren often 
will rerlect these characteristics in their behavior while 
administering, scoring, or interpreting the test. 

Tlie examiner's gender or number of years 'of profession- 
al experience typicallv arc unrelated to children's test per- 
formances. More central is the'issuo of the examiner's race. 
'A number of writcr.s have sviggcsied that black or other - 
■minority children evidence fears, suspicions, ox ipprdiien- 
sions when, tested by white oxnmmers. The prerjnce bfa a 
white examiner is said rn cniiontkr. feelings of lusecurity, 
self-degradation, and sclf-consadusness, and that hcsoand 
other factors advc, ely . -ect luen- test pprfbrnun. 

^ -The majority of^rosiM- ch examining the i:;..':iri':::TL:e of tlie 
examiner's -race on te.c KUHforinaMcc ;oX. biui.^:. iisldrei^^Tv^v 
veals no general Tendcn-^'v for blajk'childrcn . ;^;;:urc hiiTiirr 

\or lower when tested , an Ana'; ) (^r a black exiiminer on 
ilulividually adnunistcrcL! ant: :;roup tests jSattlcT. 1973 ^ . 0 
and (b); Shucy* 1066 \f> -i. Sundstrom, & Yosh:.::a. 
t^>74l. Allaying childri rr s r-Tchcnsions and . motivat .-ii! 
Ihciu to do their hesL .vhiic -nrclated . to the cxaruinc.-'s 
race, seems more dirc-'-iy ass^.,aated with the examiner's 
ability to evidc?icc a Uarm, responsive, receptive, but lirm 
style. Thus, a policy ;o pair exannncrs and examinees of. tjie 
sanie racial-ethnic grojin seems unwarranted. 
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■.Mi^\a^L The majority ol" : ; used to assess 

- in:.ilI:L;ctu:iLaptituxles_ajid :-^iLc£Lxe.c(ipli.YQ_auxl 

eii'.rr2:55iv- iajiguagc abilities. The piirpc^^.e of some tests . 
(e. ITF'A) is to assess directly a .cliild'^ language skills. On 
oil^.:r tes-'r kmguage'use constitutes a con'/enient and effect- 
iv. means of transmitting information between the ex- 
aminer and examinee; receptive and expressive language 
ciu::actcri5tics, per se, are to be utilized, but not directly . 
assessed. ■ ' 

We have long recognized the need to use nonverj^al 
assessment techinqucs to assess intellectual aptitudes of 
children who evidence language- or auditory problems. We 
■arc yet on the threshold of discovering how other assess- 
jncnf techniques should be tailored i meet the needs of 
children evidencing language differeiujr; 

The assessment of intellectual inxitu-Li- of ndn-English- 
speaking children is most valid when doiu' in their native 
kmpiage. Assessment procedures with bilingual, children, 
however, require different strategicK. Bv definition, bilin- " 
gu:il cliildren'havc some command of two languages, pne of 
our first responsibilities is- to determine die degree of so- 
pliistication in both languages. (See the discussion of Laii in 
cliapter 3 and Appendix . F.) Information from the child's 
teacher and parents, the use of languaiie dominance mea- 
■ sures (Appendix H), together with the examiner's informal 
appraisal can help in decidipg the extent, to wliich a lan- 
guage other thaft English must be used'. The basic goal is to 
use a language "style which maximizes the. child's oppor- 
tunity to understand what is required of him and to bivable 
tt> respond freely and comfortably by using -his best lan- 
guage abilities'. 

Sor^e standardized tests have, developed parallel forms 
for usr with Spanish-speaking children. Other tests have 
been ir?.nslated into Spanish or other languages. Wliife ilu^^f^ 
instalments add to thcvrepertoire of techniques poteutiai^ 
useful to us, we must insure that the language character- 
istics used in these instruments are consonant \vuh those -^ -i 
each cmld wq assess. TinanslaUng a test from English ?.) 
Spanish may, not remove langufgc biases: it may serAe :o 
increaitrthem. 

pQTCTtial language biases luso may be encountere,i in 
assesitnig black children who manifest elements of -n- 
standairii dialects. Many tests use lair^uage styles Whicir.itre. 
signifinj-ntly different froni tibose mz:iitetedby blacksMtad 
other rr:::iiioritics \v.|iose langiLige parrenis also are orde.:T'ed. 
rule g^ysjcrned, and effectivcav exprc.:i?;iv.e (Bartel,, Gfili , Sc 
Br>-cn. r973; Gay & Abrahams, 197? 

Wi:h respect to possible language biases in assessing 
blacks and othcrjninorities, the lunnber of potential prob- • 



i-r-)^ clearly is • . a\r thai \\\c nun jr of techriical soln- 
r ;N. Transiaiii iiitudc '^su mio ;tOiistandard dialect; 
arrears to resu; little iproveniv .i for black cliildrci 
((, L!ay, 1971). :Jng unai ; to loL. our activities' until 
if u)i"c:il solutr "'^k are av:: ;:blo, a-. ,:'Mnitiuc to use soinc 
ni ;hc more tr^. :ional no .,::iUi:u. aeasurcs (e.g., Colunv 
bu Mental Matu- y Scale, .m:; li;:.: rriailonal Performance 
SLL;:e), often w: strong i ■icrviiti : . Clearly, good judg- 
Ti:r';t is needed \ scloctini'. :idr:iir;. uring, Oiid evaltiating 
t: results fron .:hiklrcti wi-ose 1 a- ip^ige characteristics are 
dj. :-.'rent. Pcrsoj :i and iat :Ti;ate rumiiiarity with the cul- 
IV.. i. social, ami Siuguistic r.xttinmi. .l desire to understand 
~ ar. iTT'lvoTirT^ *u pera'f^ i r ' > e ch ildrcn .and'~theTr~ 

pa .nts, and a willingness i rhe best assessment 
pr^;cedurcs cunonrly avaii.jn: .:i:::5rit.ute . viable intcr- 
nu liate goals. 

Culture-Fair Tests and .\f >det> f- jr^Using Tests Fairly 
<jilture-fair tests cMuerged tronj a practical need for 
HKrd-sures suitabk* for use vvi;:i i per- - us from dissimilar cul- 
ture,. Tests were developed '-.^^ niiiunTizc language, reading 
abilities, speed, aiid'other f:,:tors w'tiicli were culture spe- 
cific', and to mininiize cultural differences affecting test 
content' and test'*aking bch:iviors. Some of the better- 
known example- *.)f culture-fair tests include the Lciter ' 
International Performance Scale, Ciiitell's Culture-Fair ' 
Intelligence Tests, and Raven's Progressive Matrices, 

Interest in developing culture-fai: te^ts is declining. 
Psychologists generally agree tliiit one rest cannot be univer- 
sally applicable and fair to persons ;rom all cultures and 
still assess impi)riant psychological ..characteristics. So long 
as human development is viewed as l: proces.s invol^g the 
interaction of inherited mm cnvin:nniental i^ictors; ade- 
quate consideration musi ^a directail towarl assessing the 
extent to which person; acquire broad and: important 
characteristics froni ther: environments. "Tlie. apparent 
inability- of culture-fai: ii'-sts to yield "siniiirr means and 
standard deviations fc "aer^ons^from differ::ui raciai-<:t:t c;. 
groups and" social clasTiv. ii^^ to yigid suitably riigh levoj 
concurrent and prediciVvi" '^-alidity contributoi^Jto th^x:^ mis- 
use. 

More recently s*)niw pK^nur* urged thai usfairceJis lies 
not so much irj tim: tes -r^^df iH. in the wa} th^- test i^s iiicd. 
Several differo; ," y.\0{Xa .Iv iLr:.^, tests rnorc faiclx v-erc 
proposed. All jS rhcii.. deal witT:. using: tcsr; to 

predict sonvt cnrcnor _ ciicjicvementi) from s'^mo, :»re* 
dictbr (e,g.^IO) for twi c'i..::Tti^3r'ie groupie 
. Tlic sinratest modei !^ 'o.^ tairness is a qmo-ta nriodeL 
Using this tnodcU ..persc-T r/i'i be selected m the .-tm-e 
proportion as they are fivurrd ni:' he popuiatCTi.TIiim^ if a 
school systsm has 25'!" biii^ksranid 75%'ATimos^fi)ne b 
will be selected for ctjW three Anglos. W?e.n* selection is 
carried out on the bssis o: ^onre predictor measure, two 
separate cutoffs are set tp allow this ratio of selection. 

A second model of faint^ss is the nicxre traditional 
psychometric model, often nitrired to as the Gleary (1968) 
n.iodel. .This -model states thattthe test is being used fairly if 
/tlic. prediction equation iised ts the best possible for each 
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KJ' 'ip. A test is unfair if one gro'vp does better or worse on 
•the average, thnn would be expected from its predictor- 
res. For instance, if a test of academic aptitude is used 
predict achievement, «md the same prediction equation is 
used for Anglos and blacks, the blacks will probably achieve 
bi':ter than predicted by the test. In this example the use of 
rhc test's data would be unfair to Anglos. Any^test o^?i be 
Jiu- .l fairly by this definition simply by using different 
'iicdiction equations for each group inyolved. The cutpff ' 

:)rc for each group is set to yield the same predicted 
( • iterion score lor each group. 

A third model has been proposed by Thorndike (1971). 
"~-x-Tioted-thiiV-althGUgli--a--tcst4hat -is-fair by tlie Cleary. . _ 
.efinition will predict' equally well for both groups on the 
.vcrnge, in practice it still may have some results that seem, 
mfair. Using the Cleary model the persons who are pre- 
dicted to score highest on the criteYion variable will be 
elected. However, if two groups differjuore on the predic- 
;or than they do on the criterion (i.e., the distributions of 
iic two groups on the criterion scores overlap more than 
their distributions on. the predictor scores)^ and if the 
-rrediction is not perfect, then different proportions uf the 
wo groups will be selected than could actually be expected 
10 succeed. For instance, suppose for one year a school -. 
admits ail students who apply. It finds that 85% of the 
students from group A make passing grades and 70% of the 
students from group B make passing grades. To., use an 
admissions ' test faidy in future years,- separate cutoffs 
would bie set :on the test, so that 85% of the students in 
UToup A and 70% of the students in group B were admitted. 
If that, many 'students could not be admitted, the cutoff 
would be set so as to admit the same ratio of students-from 
the two groups'. This model'assunies that some level of the " 
criterion can be defined which. represents a.cceptable perfor' " 
mance or success, and that it is less important, to score as . 
liigh as possible on the criterion than simply to pass the. 
mininnim level. This is nbt an unreasonable assumption in 
^ most educational applications. " - 

A fourth model, the correctol criterion^.model, was 
proposed by Dadington> (1971). He ;noted that the choice . 
among the above models, andjamorig-the others which were 
proposed, cannot be mad'e on purely psychometric grounds. 
A choice depends, on the; relative importance attributed to 
selcctirig persons who $core lughest and to giving members 
of minority groups a better opportlmity. He suggests that a 
specific decision must weiglvthp importance given to pro- 
'viding opportunities for one group s:nd that a value (e^.- 
bonus points) corresponding to.that utiportance must be 
added to the predicted criterion that group., Tliis 
niethod is Used in the civil service exams when extra points 
arc awarded to a vet<5Yan's scores. Using DarUngton-6 model, 
oriy of the above models can be dijplicated; any other 
definitions made in terms^ of cutoff scores or ratios of 
Jidcction also can be produced. ., . \ / 

If a single success level on the cnterion can be defined"-' • 
for instance, a mininnum passing grade point average)^ the " 
niodels'discussed can be defined in another way. We» begin 
by dividing the applicants into groups in two ways: those 
admitted versus tliose rejected, and those who coiild sue- 
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cced orsus those wiiio would Tuil. This gives foji -roups 
rcnc:..:'jd in the-foUowirig table • here i;-cut.olT : prcscu: 
the - mhiuun success .level on tl;j Criterion and p-ciitc 
rcpu„ ,*nts the cutoff on thcPrcdicTor used for sekcUon. 
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Nl relpresents those parsons who would succeed and are 
. incrnectly rejected. N2 represents those persons whi 
wouui succeed and are correctly accepted. N3 fepresenir 
those persons wlio wou.' i fail but are incorrectly accepted , 
Fhiaily, N4 represents tliose persons who would failed are 
correctly rejected. v 

Tlie quota model states that the sanie proportion of 
children from groups A and B wiil be admitted^ Tlie total 
number of persons is represented by N1+N2.+N3+N4. The 
number of persons accepted is represehted Jr;' N2+N3. 
Therefore, according to the. quota model, the tWi is being 
used'fairlv when the cutoffs for the two group?^ rcre set so 
thiit the' ratio ;{N2+N3)(N1+N2+N3+N4r is vame for 
botli groups, in ptiier wvri^. the pe::cent (of applicants 
admitted from each group rbv same. 

Thorndike's model stages mat applicants i " - ac- 
cepted in the same ratio as tliey would be e?r '^ud tc 
sTucceed. Tile applicants accepted are represented 1 N'2+N3 
tmd the applicants' who amid be expected to su* i oecLiby 
N1+N2. For the test to Ibe Used fairly hy rn>ntdtk;r's 
model, the ratio of (N1+N2jHN2+-N3) muN' ilicsanie ^iv^r 
both groups, 

Tiie Cleary nicdei, whidr staies thaii i<or tj^udi pr up the 
scores are. neither over- ncr andcr-pird: r^d, cur also be 
expressed in terms of frequencies. ^W^-m .cores, ltc bemg 
used, fairly by the Geary model s:tude^^ adnritied com- 
pared' to the number of stuxiEUts who. :mi admitted and 
successful will be* the same number for ooth groups. In 
other words, the tesMs being fairly used if N2(N2+N3) is 
the same for both groups. . 

-Finally, the Darlington model could result in any 6^"thc 
above Requirements for fairness, or in a number of others. 

An example of the effect of, ttiese models on setting 
cutoff-!>cores is presented bi^ii^w. 

/Vssi I riVc that a s ta t c w hi :i \ i io* : > > t p r e v i o 115 ly support ed 
S{XJcial classes has just passed a - ;:3'X'\r'r r>7id rni; r.^ich sup p 
Tlie law specifies that \ ^Iv^y r^rro/v; hidien who could be 
e xpe c t^c d , on. the basis 0 ; \ l' via : a , 1 ^ ^ e a t 1 eas t two y ear 
below grade level ' on ar> luhix^vemer: test by the end ot 



•third gradt vjiould be placed in a special class. TheJaw ajso 
specifies that cutoffs ibr special class placement shall be set 
so tlmt mijiority group students are not treated Unfairly, 
and that tHs requirement must take priority over ihe first 
requirement if necessary. Smalltown has been gathering 
information to help it set its cutoffs, but it isn't sure what 
TO do with its data; it lias requested our help. 

Smallto'v/n has established tlie following mfomiatiori. 
The uverage IQ for Anglos at the beginning of first 

' grade is 100. ■ 
Tfie averagi: IQ for blacks at the beginning of first 

-grade isi^5. . 
The ^juuiiictind deviation of Q scores for~b^otH groups is 

15. ' 
The average achievement 3t*the end of tliird grade for 

Anglos is 4.0 grade equivalent units (GE). 
The average acliievemem for^.blacks at the end of 
tliird grade is 3.0 GE. 
1 The standard deviation of GE for both groups is 2 
^ ■ GE. 

The ratio of Anglo students to black students is 9:1. - 
In addition, it has., es tab H shed that tlie best prediction 
■equation for bcjtih groups is GE=(IQ40)/L5 and that the 
standard de'viation of the predicted achievement scores is 
one GE for bts^th groupsVThe predicted achievement means, 
of course,3ffi.identical to; the actual means for both groups. 
One final nit of information may be useful: the state 
education agency woiddxonsider any procedure imfairif it^ 
(denied spedndhelp to. children who may need it. 

Assuming that both TQ and achicxMiment Si':ores Li;iiVe a 
normal distribution, tlie cutoffs indicated by kach model 
can be established. Becau-se the Anglos constitute 90%" of 
the population, the IQ cuiX)ff will be determined by their 
scores, and the cumoff scnr^ for black children will be 
adjusted to fil each model . 

Tlie average of the predicted -equivalent scor for An- 
. glos is 4.0, wiib a standcn-d deviation of 1.0. Ti.ii:\. l%ose 
\students predicted, to faU at least two years bekw gnadlf: 
Icvel^ will be at ilirast two stoucard deviatixuns belu^ the 
irean: tiiis propcrrnion ofi::i;roTnsal curve includes 2. rS% of 
tiie total populat:oa.:.The 3Xj.cutdifftiraefore must be set to 
recommend spedal classes '^or .2IlS% tiTf the Anglos- or two 
standard deviations below the mean also. Since th mea^i 
and standard deviation .of the IQ test are lOO-and i5, the 

cutoff for Anglos will be'sei at 7G-. --i 

The quota system stately tiliat the s'afiie proportion of 
Aiglos .aild blacks must placed in, special classes to 
ensure fairness. Tlius-, we ak:- .need to set the black cutoff 
at two_standard deviations below the mean for^black chil- 
dren-ror at 55. ' % 

The Cleary :ni.:dcl states that, since.'thc besl prediction 
equation is the same for boti:? groups, tlie cut,oi:i f^teuld be> 
. set in the:sanie place. Jn ot^^ier words, llbi: b*:.^ pi a&Mon 
tliat can be made aki>ut aii?uevcmcnt suggesis . dim both 
Anglos and blacks with an TQ of ^70 will, on the average, 
acliieyc t^xo years below grade tiv/el at the end ,af third 
grade. Thus, the cutofrwcaii'd' remain at 70 for bothiLinnups. 

Tlie cutoff for the Th^7:T'dike lodel is somewliarmore 
complicated to calculate. 'nhe act , .d mean achievcm^niut for 



Anglos at the end of tliircT grade is"4.0, with ii standard 
deviatiuti uf 2.0. Therefore, the proportion that fails is thai 
proportion which lies more than one standard deviation 
below the mean, or 15.8%. The. actiuij mean acluevcnient 
for blacks at the eiul of third grade is 3.0, with a standard 
deviation of 2.0, Tliercfofe for blacks the prop'-rtion that 
fails iacliides all Iho.sc who" lie more than one-hali a 
standard deviation below the mean, or 30.85%. Thus, the 
success ratio of Anulos to blacks is approximately 84: a," . 
and' students should be retained in the regular class in the 

. same, ratio. Since 97 .7% of Ajiglos are retained in 'regular 
dasses." 80.2% of -blacks must be^'so' retained. Tliis can be 
acliieved by setting the. IQ cutoff approxin.iatel'^ .8,5 siaii- 

" dard dt^TOtrons below the^laek^niean, or atj^2,,25,_ 

The following table summarizes the cutoff scores ■.)! 

-eaclv-nuKlcU4he..pci.c^iL o£each ^roup placed in a .spc.-:ii 
class, and the relative makeup of tltc special classes! 



Model 


10 cutoff . 


Percent of 
population 
in special ' 
claNS^ - 


Ratio of Atii> 
to black.s in 
special clas 


Quota 








Anglo 


70 


2.3 




IMack 


55 


2,3 




Cleary . 








Anglo 


70 ■ 


•■2,3'' 


1.3:1 


Ulaek 


70 


15.^) 




'nuirndikc 








' Anglo 




2.3 . 


K02:l 


Black 


"^2.25 ' 


.19.8 





Darlington's model could emulate any ol the above simply 
by adding 15 points to each black's score for. the qiuMw 
model or by stfbtracting 2.25 IQ points from each blac:-.."\ 
score. for Thorndike's iiiod.el.. Then a cutoff of 70 would be 
•used lor both groups. If no; changes were made in the IQ 
score; Darlington's model would correspond to Cleary''- 
model. ■ , . 

In terms of the success-failure model prcsnnted above, the 
followir^g tables rniglit be obtained: 



ll.st of all 
liiotlch with 

2'a H1%^ 



Vac (»f Qii(;to 
nnuicl wiUi 
blnck children . 

0^- • 



U.se of Cleary 
model with 
bluck children 



moilts ^''i\h 
black -liiAinlroi) 



I 5. 



.;v;; 



15.5'": J5.59 



1.6.8- 



IQ 



55 



70- 



10 



As-i:an be seen, the Cleary mod'el results in (lie smullcitv, 
pcrct'nt of clilldren being mispla.ced. The quota nv»'»dei re-- 
sulls-in the smallest niimbe"r of cln'ldrcn wrongly put- in a 



special clasE but at the same time denies service to more 
.cliildren wlio wcwi it. Conversely, the Thorndike model 
reduces the numbiT of children receiving no special services, 
but a higl' - perc::nt of childten are placed in special classes 
who do Hi : be] :;Ag there. . If placing fewer students than 
~ should be ir ^u'cnl classes h considered unfair, then com- 
pared to the CleiLry. model, the quota model is unfair' to. 
black students :i';id the Thorndike model is unfair to the 
Anglo studer-Li. • 

Th.e decis'^:.)u as to wiiich model to use niust.consider the 
iniportance .livcn to adjnitting cliildxen' to a special educa-' 
tion prograi! vuu may not need it and excluding children 
who may. Since the legislature lias specified that hiinorily 
stbdents shouidlnot be treated unfairly, and since unfair is 
taken to mea:n The denial of services, the Thorndike model 
probably is th^ raost useful in^tliis setting. HovVever; if 
unfair is taken ■: meaoi placement in special servicos and 
programs, the mot a model would be chosen. One' must 
remember, howtv \ir, that there ifi; no one best way to define 
test fairness . and diat different models may be .appropriate 
at^ various times. Tlie model cliosen should be that most 
appropriate to lb.-: given circumstances. 
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... . The hiost complete cUagnostic-intervention- model in- 
cludes (A) historiccd. developmental data, (B) an assessment 
of current perjbnnance along a variety of dinieiisiqns, (C) 
specific interventions \vhich produce (D) a particular diagno- 
Sis, .. . , The greater a diagnostic-intervention model approxi- 
.mates an ABCD process, the more valid and useful- it' be- 



Designing Diagnostic-Intervention Programs 

Jane R.. Mercer 
Jnines Ysscldyke 

•4^- Assessment is not a goal unto itself. It slaould be.seen as 
o^a major component witliin a process that involves at least 
one other major component: interyentionf'Tlie combina- . 
tidn of diagnostic assessnietn practices with intervention 
practices fuses the two into a unit— a diagiiosticrinterven- 
tion process— and encouralges us to seek direct relationships 
between the activities which occur in boih components. 

Four Components of a Diagnostic-Intervention Process 
The analysis of diagnostic-intervention ■ activities pro- 
vided by Cromwell, Blaslifield, and Strauss (1975) helps to 
clarify the nature of tills' process, Cromwell and liis col- 
leagues defme four features wlii'ch distinguish diagnostic- 
intervention activities; they label "them A B C D. A is 
historical-etiologieal information, :and B consists of cur-' 
rently assessable characteristics, Tlie usefulness of this in- 
forniatiorL for educational planning and programming is \ 
detcrmmed by the extent to which C, glVen treatments or 
interventions, Jeads to D., given levels of p?ognosis. Thus, 

' the diagnostic or assessment component consists of A, B, or 
AB, and the intervention component consists of C, D, or 

• CD. The complete diagnostic-intervention process would 
have an A* BC! D configuration., . 

There are two valid strategies to use for educational - 
planning and programming, Firs^, those strategies which 
include C and D'clata,(ACD, BCD, or ABCD) have clearly . 
detnied intervention procedures and prognpstic stateipents,- 
CD strategic? are* a second 'type; they 'describe relations 
between interventions and outcomes, in tliis case inde- 
pendent of the diagnosis. /Uthough lacking the AB com- 
pohc V ; this strategy is highly useful for. educational plan* 

A tltird strategy involves D without C (AD, BD, and 
ABD). This provides outcome predictions which are in- 
dependent of any- kjio\vh ^ treatments for the condition. 
Willie it is a valid diagnostic strat\>gy, its use is limited - 
mainly to prognosis and does not provide for edu' .lonaK 
interventions" * 

Four types of diagnostic processes have little or no value 
for. the' educator: AB, AC, BC,- and ATBC. AB processes^ 
describe the 'relationsliips between lijstoricul events and 
current behavior (e.g., the relationship between family 
characteristics and academic pcrjformanc^j), VVliile. such re- 
lationships ara of interest Tor research purpdscs, they are of 
littleaise to the educator because they do not provide Tor 
interventions with known prognoses. 



' AC, DC,, and -ABC processes also have limited use be- 
cause they refer to intervention procedures tfcil have no 
known effect on outcome. An example would be assigning 
a cliild, diagiiosed as mentally retarded, to a special educa- 
tion classroom in which the effects of the treatment on 
outcome had not been established. 

The niost complete diagnostic-intervention model in- 
^cludes (a) historical-developmental data, (B) an assessment 
of current- performance along a variety of dimensions, (C) 
specific interventions which produce (D) a particular prog- 
nosis, 'In general, the greater a diagnostic-intervention 
model approximates an ABCD. process, tlfe more valid and 
useful it becomes to assist us in our worT<, 

Five Co|iceptual Models 

Five conceptual models should be considered in* our 
attempt to' design a nondiscriminatory program. Each 
model has a different set of assumptions, uses different 
•techniques and, procedures, and is based on a different 
definition of wliat is normal and what is abnomial. - - • 

E:icli of these models, when appropriately used, should 
result in a diagnostic-intervention program which is not 
racially or culturally discriminatory, Wlicn used together 
they provide the most comprehensive sy stem '-:iliaX can be 
used to create a seri^s of ABCD-type relationsliips. . 
Tlie Medical Model ^, 

. definition, of Normal- Ah mmicil . Tlie medical model de- 
fines abnormality in terms of biological symptoms which 
are- interpreted as signs of some underlying biological path- 
ology, Nonn'al tends to be a residual category. It consists of 
persons who do jiot manifest any symptoms of biological 
pathology. 

AssimpUons. the medical mo_dcl assumes that .the 
symptoms are caused by some biological condition. in the 
organism. Conversely, it , assumes that the sociocultural 
characteristics of the person manifesting pathological signs 
are irrelevent to diagnosis .and 'treatment. A diseased ap- 
pendix, for example, can be diagnosed and treated without 
reference to the- person's racial or cultural backg-cound. The^ 
sociocultural J^ackground. of the person only becomes rele- 

. vant in those circumstances where an AB relationship has* 
been- established, i.e-., background characteristics are found 
to cause the symptoms. For example, poor maternal nutri- 
tion resulting from poverty may result in premature birth 
Tor the infant and a low birth weight. ^^7ien there is no basis 
for assumir^g physioTbgical change :\ the organism as a 
result of the effects of sociocultural. environment, then the 
medical' model is n^t appropriate. Thus, the medical model, 
when, m^d appropriately, should not yield racially or cul- 
turally discriminatory results except to the extent that 
poverty .and socioeconomic deprivation are associated with 

, particular groups and elevate the 'prevalence of poverty- 
related orgnnic pathologits in those'groups. - - 

QmractCfisfics.'^hc m^odel. is not. culture bound. It is 
essentially a deficit jnodel because it focuses on measuring 
the symptoms of pathology, . • , ^ 

,Owract(-ristics of Appropriate Measures. Measurement 
instruments n^easure biologically determined symptoms. In 
practical terms, behavioral^ measures within the medical 
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luodc!' UMid U) Incus utj the niinibLM' of errors iiuide wIkmi" 
•pcrfonniiig a |);jriiciilar l;i,sk or oii llic luinibcr and intensity 
o\ jKi(ln>k)i'jL-al sii^ns. Tlie validity of measures is deter- 
mined bjy- 'tile extent to wliicli SL'ores correlate witi; other 
bi()lo^;icj! dala abum the person. iVrrornianee has a- low. 
torieiatiiui 'with the soeiuciiltural cbaraetorislies of the • 
}H;rsoii because the m<tdc)l is t'oeiisini: t)n biologieally deter- 
mined sjvns and beluu'it>r rather than e)n eultiirally deter- 
nnncd behavior and signs. ' ' 

j/iiirpreiafitni of '['est Srof't's. Because symptoms, are 
inohidcally deternihied,' the individuals^ interpreting the 
meaning 'ot' test scores based on thc^riedicul model doci; not 
need to iKive^socioculjjiral ini'orniation about the individual 
• to interpret the meaning of a particular score. 

iW/nirc' of Tnvtiiiaits or ////c7m;(7/7/7j7/.v. IjUcrvcntioiis 
within Cne medical^ model will involve- treatments of the 
bioloi»ical-organism, - . 

I'lKicnt of RucUdly and Culturally Discriniitiatory Effect , ' 
When'the medical model is limited to the mea.surcmcnt and; 
trcaiineni of biolo^^ical eonditfons, the model should n,ot 
..yielil .resuhs Cvh.ich are racially or culturally discriminatory. 
However, if t lie medical model is used inappropriately to 
interpret measnros of learned behavior *(c.g., academic apti- 
tude.^ or acljicvement), the results will be raciafty and <:ul- 
turailyAcliseriminatory. " ,1 \ 

l:'.xiuni)lcs^<*j' Approi)riaLc Mk-asiirvs, Meier (1975) lists a 
kt-n^:jiumbcj ofscreeiling testrand 'procedures for assessing 
piiysical fac'itnis-iii early scrc/ming. assessment /and inter- 
ventivHi, Arnong-vtheni are /the Automated Multiphasic 
Health Testing^ and Sendees iprocedures, amniocentesis, me- 
tabolicMiieasures, nieasures /of nutrjtional status, vision,. 
Apgar rating, riearing'-'sereeriing, the; behavioral and neuro- 
logiyal assessment • scale,- aild ■ so foYth. Connor/ Iloovei\ 
florton. .Sands, Sternfeld, Wolinsky (1975), provide a 
summary lof. current classilication systems 'and screening 
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I id sensory- handicaps suciv as 
ihiciUv deafness and hqaring. inv 
id neurological handicaps. §Lich 
historicsvnid develcipmefi^al 
Iiistorics, hxi: gerieraily ■'apujfppnate, for the iiiedical model < 
because- the. assumption is/that the'^iiieasures are sensitive to 
organic coriulitibhs'vr'' 1 ' ^ 
'Ilie Social jDeviance or Social Systchv ModeP.. 
" DcfifiifU'ti of !Vorf)iJl'AhiionfiaL.^'^'['\]c social ^system 
model is decivcd from the social -devi:mce perspective in 
S(Kioiugy /|\ornutl beiiavior is behavit)r which conjbrnis to 
the .eNpeel.|tli(>ns of othev lucmbtrs of tl\j group, =oavi- ab- 
itormal or deviant behavior Is behavior wliich clocs not jneCt 
..the expect at ion;s of others.' Group cvpectations for social 
Y(Av per/orihancc will vary.frotii oiic group to anothe-f.and 
tVoHv one role In the group to another.-.TIuis; the dcfmitiun 
of-what cbnstit'ules normative behavior dejicnds upon the 
particular group in which the person is functioning at the 
time of assessment and the parlicuhu role'("s)lie is playing in 
the group. ^- " * 

Assufnpnoti^s, The social deviaticuv niodel assumeg "that, 
there arc nuiitipie de}initii>fis of wnTi't constitutes normal 
l)ehavioV. and ree.-vgni/es that o ellild may be judged normal 



in,' tine role aijd abnormal iti another. li^ does not assume 
bi.ulogieal causation, . . U 

; Owracurislics . y\\c mode] is both 'jjo^jal syyteni bound 
a|\d roLe bound. One cannot describe 'dbnormality in a 
i.'(^.Micral sense witlun a soeiiil deviance: perspective because 
tiiie vtry dermiiion of (ab)normality iSTCioied in the expec- 
iations for role performance in a partiQuli-f role in a partic- 
idar social system. It is both a delkMt'l^jinrj an asset model- 
/bccquse it ideiuifies both the role failur^^^iiuid the supcria- 
I tive performers. " 
/ Characicristia - of Appropriate Measures, MeasurcniciU 
I iniitruments 'focus on assessing social 'eoinpetcnce' in the 

■ performance of social roles. Hence, nleasures must bc'spe- 
eillc conceriiing>>tlie particular role in the particuhtr s^yst.efiv 
which is being assessed. The validity • of 'measures ; con- 
structed witliina social deviance perspective is-dcterniined 

. by the extent to which they correspond and rc.lTect the 
judgments made about the person's behavior by others in 
the group. 

// / / erpret a tio n of Test Seo res, Tes t scores^ lb r m eas u f e s 
based on the social, deviance niodel cannot be generalized 
beyond the specific role in the specifio ''social system. being- 
(issessed: They are both role speciHc aiid-siystem specific. 

Nature of Treatments and /y//crm///a//i\ Since rple'Bc- 
haviors are learned, thc -assuniplion wathin the social devi- 
ance iiiodeMs that persons who fail io meet the expecta- 
"tions of a soci-al system,. such as the schoo}, have noi 
learned the n.eeelisary role -behaviors. TJiis failure may result, 
from various sources, among them lack'of opportunity to 
. Jearn the necessfary skills and lack of motivation' to learn 
' because of insulTieient reinforcement, Tveatments focus on 
soeiali/Jng or t/caeliing the cliild to perform the' socially 
expected be ha \|i or s', • ' 

Extent (if- Maeially and Culturally Diseriminatory Effeet, 

■ Children will Vary in the extent to whicli they have Irad the 
' opportunity ti learn the role behaviors required for various 

roles,. and tlifs variation \vill correlafc Avith "sociocultyral 
background flictdrs to the extent that these factors reilecl 
this diffcreiitial ppportunity. However, so long as th& inter- 
.'pretations of scores generated within a social deviance 
.model arc appropriately restricted to statements describing 
role perfornjance- iiVpartieular social systems, . they are de- 
scriptive stajemen'ts about circumscribed perforjiiance and 
can' serve as the, basis for developing educational prbgranis 
for teaching the cluld necessary role behavigrs. In tliis- 
context the 'jmeasures' are useful' for providing the baseline 
data needed jbr developing in t-crvcnt ion procedures to assist 
children to jcarn ,the behaviors an'd skills" needed for adc-. 
qua tc ^performance in the part icul art role being assessed, ': 
Exaniples\of Appropriate Measures, -Toiis^ of scholastic 



aptitude and academic acliicvenfe 
ineasufcs* of jthe ehild^* pcrfornian 
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It can be perceived as 
:c' in tiic role of a stu- 



dent. They ;he role specific and svstePri-sp'^eific mea'sures 
and caii ]irov|ide u.^icful information for identify hig students 
who will n(|ed su|iplementary hejp to acquire the skills 
needed ro^,mi.'et the exp'cctations.o^ the student. role. Other 
measures ol'l^jochat conijietence exisl (L-iun'bert, Wilcox' and 
Gleason,. 197^1) to assess the child's roles in his farnily, 
neighborhoods peer^group. a!ul conmliunit 
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■• ^. l-iLjbh.s. n^)75) describes i.'LOlogical strategies in [}fOj»;i4iU • 
pluiuiiiigJ'or lindividHLii eliildreii which are.bai^ud un pmnies. • 
ol" the assets \ud h'abihticsiof the chiid in pariieuiar settings. 
.In this appr<iach the child is hot the sole focus of ll;: ess- ./ 
nient and intervention; the problem is se«jn as resid; in , 
the ecoli'gi'e:iI vstcni of Which the child is :ni iiucgru. mrt 
(page I and ' jihjwinel. Such ai^proaciie^ to asses.vnu'fU 
fit v/ithjn a sul.J s> ^ ■ ■in pcrspecljvL' because they rcUte a 
chikr's behaviur to :;>/fier social si^^ttir.g, and treaL'nLMU - • 
strategies include a^ smg the ecological v. stcni to see in w 
it might be niodificv. ^ 

The Psy.choedncatiof.al Process Model 

The •.j)sychoeduca:ional process me/dei iij-- alsi; hcun 
called the ability as sessnient model, the process truiiniiig 
inodeK and the ability training mode!. 1 .;;icators and - 
psychologiMs long I iiivc observed ditT<:rence: the wayis) 
in which children learn and have attempted idemiiily tfie"' 
most apj^ropnatc way (s) to teach children- 1. is clWacier- 
i^ilically believed that dilTercnt kinds of ' udren profit '-^ 
dilTcrentiaily from different instructional :■; ,gies (includ- 
ing sj)ecific instructional . materials, teaci:;-: tec!uht|ues, 
• nielliods.of ct:)ntcnt presentation, and reintor. .s). lispccial- ■ 
ly.with the. rise of the learning disabilities i.iovement and; 
increased efforts to explain dilTerences in i-iliildren's a::ja- 
demic pcrforniunce. we have witnessed an inc-eased. effort . 
to ideutify process or ability strengths xr:d -■-.•aknesses in . 
order to prescribe itiNfruction. These e;nf . ^ '«re usually 
accomplished by, Mil- jJniinist ration ■ ^a::v^i-s*r;iiLTit riatteries 
designd'd to identify pvs ciiocducatiuii^l -pri; cess detLits. 

■ Dcji/iition (.'J Norfnal-Abiioffnul , Tue t .\'c!i;^;:duL:ational ^ 
process nu)dei.is a framevygrk within wiiicli -a- asiess the 
. causes of academic fJilure and to piesi;r]ti::- treatment de- 
signed to alleviate or ameliorate th'^.o curses. Thus, the 
'model is a derivative nf and similar to the medical model 
bllV is applied specifica|l\ to educafionai settings. Within 
the medical iiuxlel. abnormal is defined as any organic 
condition Uial interferes with the ph.ysio.logical functioning . 
of tlie organism. Witiiin the psy^ hoed jcational procejjs 
41 io(ielT abnormal is. defined as the }.>rescnee.,of process or 
..-TfBnity dehcits which inu^rfere with ihe acquisition of aca- 
- dcmic skills. Tl.^e development of adi:quate cognitive, per- ' 
. ccptliaL -and psyeholinguistic processes or abUities is as-. . . 
-Sumed to be a necessary prerequisite to i'liic adequate dc- 
vc'loprneni of acadcnfic skilL^ \Vhen cHildiljjTi fail acaidcmi- , 
cally. ciToris arc made to identify the undcrl>v]S ^^'^^■^^■'^ 
failure; Underlying causes arc tesj^dcntificd and rest-nanicd 
psychoedueaiionaL ;'»ri)ccsses or abUiities. Dericits are de- 
fined as' -negative differences- deviations from norrnal, 
average, or modal behavior. - 

.Within the psychaedueational proL-.;> model, normal is. 
"detliicd as the absence of process or ability deficits; it is" 
'defined on tlie basis of av-cragc or typical performance on -■ 
uojni'Jt^fcrcnced psychometric devlcts. To be considered . 
.normal a child must demonstrate essentially normal prog- 
ress in scho<>I and the absence :0f deficit.'^ in fiindamentd. 
psychoedu'caiionaJ processes. N-ornial ir usually defined 
• psychonietrically a* performance witiiiu otic standard devia- ■ 
tio.n of the mean on tests, i.- ■ ' " ' 



■ Assuffiptiotis. ' The primary a.ssumption -of the psvciio- 
cducational process model is that academic difl'icultics are. 
cvusvd hy un'ded^iiig" psychocd.ucational process deficits or 
disabilities WtUiin the , child. A corollary of this assumption 
is- that children's academic difficulties-are /lOf the result of 
inadequate teaching or inadequate educational experiences. 

WniVin .thc psychoeducational process .niodcl,. it is as- 
sumed that children enter'a teaching situation with ability 
or psychoeducational process strengths and weaknesses. Ad- 
herents of the-.psychoifclueational process model c\^,servc 
inters and inffaindividual. differe-nces in skill development, 
but go beyond thes'e observable differenecs^by attempting 
to identify processes or abilities whiclrt"fi//i'c. the observed 
differences, Diflcrcntial psychoeducational evaluation^ is 
employed in aii effort to identify strengths and weaknesses 
in" perceptu{U, cognitive, psyeholinguistic and/or psycho- 
motor. ablKties, functions, capacities, or processes, . 

Witluii the psyclioeducational process model, it is as- 
suinecr that the processes assessed are causally related to, 
aca^cjnic success, that adequately/developed processes are a. 
netessary prerequisite to. academic success, Because perfor- 
manee on assessment devices which' ni-easure "processes Jfas 
been observed to.be corrclated/with- performance dVf'aca' 
demic measures, the. proec^sses are^prcsumed causative. The 
psyciioeclueational process model .further assumes that pro- 
cesses' can be reliably and validly' assessed, that there are 
, reliable and valid measures of processes, . ' 

■ Finally, tlie psyclioedUcationat process model assumed 
that, there are well-identified links between children's per^ 
formance on tests and tlieir success in alternative educa- 

, tional programs.,. It is :assumed iJiat evaluating the way in 
which a child performs on a test-wdl help the teacher 'or 
diagnostic specialist plan an appropriate educational pro-, 
gram for him/her,' - ... 

Chann-fcn'stics. First., the psychoeducational .pTocess 
model. 15 a continuous model based upon the degree of 

. defidt present within the child, Mcasurcjnent efforts /at- 
tbnipt- to' assess the. extent to which a child' denionstrate's. 
adequate development of processes; to differentiate among" 
those who ha,ve .deficitsc who are average, or who exhibit 
strengths. . v^ -. V. ' .- . ' - 

Second,' the psychoeducational process model is.an eval- 

^uative niodei,;'Adequate' developm'ent of psyehocducatibnal 
processes.' i.s viewed as^ good^as necess^'y to. the adequate 
development of a<:ademie skills. Process deficits are viewed' 
as bad-compensatory or remedial programs are prescribed 
to iilleviate or. ameliorate the deficits. ■ . . ' 

Third, the psychoeducational model is a deficit riiod^l/ 
Children are evaluated' in terms of their deficits and labeled 
in -'terms" of -tlieir disabilities.. Measurement e(for.ty,.cm^ 
phasi/c weaknesses as opposed to strengths. NoriTrSlsx:^rc 
■ 1 1 1 0 se- w h o d o no 1 e vide n ec d c f 1 ci t .s 6 r d i sa b i) i t i e s . . ••: ' 

■Fourth, deficits or., .disabilities i are viewed as existing 
within'' the child.' \Weh . children Tail aeadentically, efforts 
are made to identify those deficits within thc'.child whieh- 
arc :cQatributive ,to.. or arc causative of theTailurc, Since 
most ciiildrea are exposcAl to comparable instructioh,Tail-'' 
ure to pro-fit from that instruction (failure to learn) is 
attributed to.;€hild dlfficubics rather than t'o miscducation 



<ir iiiadequaic insiruciion. The buklen of eiiange is on the 
child, ' ' /\ 

r-ifih. deficits can cvisi unnoticed. Much of i^he learning, 
disiibdilies literature, for exarnple,Jias focused upon the 
contention, that teachers and parents ol'tenYail to recogni/.c 
disabilities or' deficits, viewing liic child as dumb or dis» 
'lurbed(cf. Levy, 1 97 1). , ^ . 

Sixth, the psychcuhicalional process model is com- 
pletely culture bound. Educational failure is defined in 
tcrrhs of a I'ailurc to. acquire specific iikills as determined bv 
schools which retlect cultural values and goals. Processes are 
those, believed neccs.sary to the acCjuisition of societally/. 
defined ^bals and objectives (Ysseldyke 8c Bagnato, irvpress), 
f^ypcNivs oj Statistical Distrihiidons, Since many differ- 
ent pro4:bsses are typically assessed vvithin the psychoeduca- 
.lional model, distributions are characteristically r'liulti- 
v^aliate normal dis?. ibutions. Measures of psychoeducational 
p\(ocesses have a full range of scores, with performance on 
each t,est or subtest norirally distributed, DistribiUioiis are 
not truncated; superior performers can be differentiated 
' frorii' average performers and tVom those who demonstrate 
deficits, a, , ' ■ 

Just because normal di.stributions can be ob^lained docs 
not niean }hat, they always are obtained. Quite ofien, in 
v-cduc;ilionnl settings, lest!> administered to assess processes 
or abilities are adniinistere^l only to children who are fail- 
ing, For a variety of reasons, the ability-test performance of 
children who are failing, academically tends to be both' 
lepiokurtic and positively skrwed. Most children earn low • 
scores and the range of those scores tends to bo restricted 
Ct'sseldyke & S^dvia, 1 975). 

In many^cases profde analysis is used to interpret per- 
formance on process or ability measures, because perfor-. 
niance on sucli measures is theoretically normaliy distrib- 
dfed, the use of profile.^ is possible. However, liard-ar.d-fast 
•'rules^ regarding profile analysis arul analysis of differences ■ 
/fce^^ween subtest scores are inappropriate. Rules, such as 
'■those used in ijuerprctatiorj of devices like the ITPA, otter) 
^fail to accotint for differences ii*i test reliabilities across age . 
levels (Ysseldyke'& Sabatiiu), 1972). 

Characteristics of Appropriate Measures, Because tlie 
psyclioeducatu^nal .process nuxicl ,l*oc\Vs(j\s im deficibi, and 
becatrse deficits are'^typically. di^fiiietl in termsaofjdeviations 
from norriially expected behavior, the tests used are noi.ui- 
referericcil tests. Tests useil.are those which are' designed to • 
assess hypothetical interrial determinants of behavior. A 
Variety of cognirive, perceptual, psycholingiii.siic, and 
psychorriolor processes or abilities have been cited as causa- 
tive t>f chi|drerrs failure to accjuire^acailcmic skills. In mosl^ 
cases the (processes or abiliiies are test-named and test- 
identified (i.e., figure-ground ileficits, visual seipiential 
menu^ry deficits, body image arul differeruiation deficits, 
and. various irdormation processing deficits). 

InterprcfatU^r, (>fSa)res. SVorcs obtained im norm-refei- 
enced measures of jirocesses or abilities are in fact ordinal 
data. They tell us the relative standing id* the child ih a 
group of i)thers who are presumably like him/her. Since tlie, 
.chatactorisli assessed are culture bcuuul, a child's perfor- 
mance must be uHeipreieil relative to the performance of 



otliecs who are as nearly like him/her as possible, Wc need 
to be cogni/arvt of two very important factors, Fjirst, we 
rnust'JAbe " aware of the characteristics of children in tht 
normative group lo whorii we compare an individi^al eluld." 
yUh ofien [j extremely difficult; most tests iriadequately' 
describe their normative populations, Seciwid, we must ^^af- 
uatc the relevance of the behaviors sampled to educ^^io'nal 
success, . . ^> ■ • 

Naiioe of Treatments and Interventions, IxQViXmQni^' or 
intei^vcntions. are cither- compensatory or remedial. Based 
upon liis/Iier performance on ability measures^, tlie child is 
,said lo demonstrate ability deficits, Prog!-ams are designed 
to remediate or cornpensate for psychomotor,,, co^jnitive, 
perceptual, or psycholinguistic deficits, ' 

Extent of Racially or Culturally Discriminatory Effect, 
Norm-referenced devices are used within the psychoeduca- 
tional process model.' Wlienever'norm-r'bferenced devices are 
used, it is assumed tha"t the chiidrer> tested have compar- 
ublx:, although not. necessarily idcniical, acculturation to 
diose on whom the test was standardized"(Newland, 1973), 
To the extent that the acculturation of the child differs . 
fiom (he acculturation of those cliildr^en on whom a test* 
was stanc|ardized;use of the device may result ia biased and 
discriminatory decision making. 

Examples of Appropriate Measurds, As noted earlier, 
tests used widiin the psychoeducational process model arc 
those which are designed to assess hypodietical 'internal 
determinants of ■ behavior. Norm-referenced cognitive 
(WISC-R, Stanford-Binet, and other intelligence, tests), per- 
ceptual (Bender Visual^Motor Gestalt Test, Developmental 
Test of Visual Perception, Developmental Test of Visual- 
Motor Integration), psycholinguistic (ITPA/ PPVT), and 
psychomotor (Purdue PerceptuahMotor Survey, Southern 
California Space Test J ure used to as.sess processes or abil- 
ities, " ., . . " 
The Task Analysis Model 

Like the psychoeducational process model, the task anal- 
ysis model has been applied primarily in educational set- 
tings and especially tOothe education of handicapped chil- 
dren. This viewpoint, which has been espoused and demon- 
.strated by Bijou (1970), Gold (1972), and Resnick, Wang," 
and Kaplan (1 97.^),.advocates assessment ^^f.academic skUl 
develppinent and- differential instruction tailored to m^vc' 
'thc-'Qliild froni where he is to where we want him/her to be. 
The emphasis is on the task analysis of complex termirial 
behaviors (skills) into.component skills,*and uporviniegra- 
tion t>f component skills into terminal behaviors, - . 

Pefiniti()tij)f A'ornial-Ahiu)hnaL Within the task analysis 
model, there is no fi)rr)jal definitiojr of ruirmal. and abnor- 
mal, liach child is Iroated individually rather than in refer^ 
ence to or in c(miparison to others\ rmphasis,''in the t-ask 
aiialysis model, is on subject matter coDt^iit mastered 
rather than on deviatiori from uornral, 

fAssumptionss The primary assumption in the task ;mal» 
ysis model is that academic performance (success or taihire) 
is due to an interaction between the extent to which the 
chilli has. niiistered the enabling behaviors necessary to 
'^uoV'essfid completion of the task and thcA'haracteiistics of 
the task, it is assmneil that children demour.tr.dv; Wiiuius 



levels ot uilruindivi(iua! and interindivicjual nkil! develop- 
ment and skill developniciu sirengtlis an j weaknesses. It is 
assumed that there is no need to deal with the presumed 
, causes of academic din'icuilie.s, t!.i:t liiere are skill hierar- 
chies, and that the devejopmenl of complex skills is de- 
pendent upon adequate development of iow^^r level en- . 
ablingbchayiorj,, • 

•Adherents of the task analysis model characttristicaily 
'recognize that, as Ausubel (1957) Ims noted, there is no one 
hierarchy of skill- development that applies to all children;" 
developmental norms are based upon averages: Any partic- 
ular child may actually proceed through developmental 
sequeaces jn a different way than is average for/most 
childr(>ii, 

.Characteristics. First, the task analysis model is -both 
continuous and'-bipolar. It. is a continuous model with 

* reference to overall skill development. Children demonv 
strate n range of skill developmeiU along a continuum from 
'few to many skills. It is a bipolar model for individual skills. 
The child either* does or does not demonstrate specific 
skills, . 

Second^ the task analysis model is evaluative. High-level 
skill .development is viewed as better than low-level skilP 
• " development. In evaluating level of skill development, com- 
• parisonsare made to levels expected within the culture. 

Third,, the model is subject-matter referenced. The. 
uiodcl is idiographic with an emphasis on the extent to 

• which an individual -has mastered specific subject-mattei 
'content, rather than on his/her standing in a group as 

rotleCted by scores on subtest continua. 

^ Fourth; the model is basecl upon task an^dyses of.skills. 
In' evaluating why ehildren.fail academically, there i^s no 
attempt to identify medical, sociaK or psychbeducational 
process deficits. The adherents of the tasic analysis model 
Ijclieve that such an approach is unnecessary and that some* 
processes themselves (e.g., psychoeducational), if they 
exist, cannot be measured (cf. Mann, 1971). Complex 
terminal behaviors arc lask analyzed: specific task analyses, 
of the sanic terminal behavior %vill differ dependent upon - 
the beliefs of the individuiil perfornung the task analysis 

,1 and the algorithm used to teach the skill. . 

^ l^fth, the n'lodcj is culture bound. The specific skills 
deemed Important and necessary are those determined by 
the educational system which mirrors the ^oals, values, and 
objec!ives,4)f the culture. 

Finally', within th(f task analy.sis ^iiodel, «skill develop- 
ment is believed iulluenced by . the soeiocultural . back- 
ground of the individual. Skill development- weaknesses can 

i result from UKulecn^iate experience, inadecpiate opportunity 
to learn, or iiuule(|uate teaching. 

i*r<)pcrtivs of Sta(isticul Distridutions. Vox individual 
items on - tests and - for individual objectives or criteria, 
dichotomous nhta are C)btained. The child either does or 
does not demonstralc the behavior. 

Oiunwtcristics of Appropriate Measures, The task anal- 
ysis model focuses upon skill development niul upon asser.s-. 
nunit qCithe extont to which children demonstrate specific 
skiUs.' N(|rm-relerenced tests typically are not used, Instead, 
crttonoVrcferenced assessnicnt device? are employed. Cri- 



t 



terion-re fere need assessment devices measure the extent to ^ 
wljich a child demonstrates the enabling behaviors neces- 
sary to successful com;}letlon of spieeific objectives. The 
devices arc usually developed. by an initial task analysis of 
the specific skills necessary to demonstration of more com- 
plex" behaviors. Few criterion-referencecl tests exist separate 
from entire criterion-referenced systems, . . 

Interpretation of Scores, Within the task analysis model 
perforntanee on, tests is evaluated to ascertain the extent to 

- which specific skills, have been mastered. Emphasis is on, 
skill development strengths and weaknesses, WIi en children 
fail to demonstrate specific skills; skill daveloprnent hierar- 
chies are evaluated to ascertain those enabling behaviors 
which have and have not been mastered,' As indicated 

- earlier, the task analysis mo^lel' evaluates mastery of skills 
-rath • jn evaluating children in comparison to others, 

Naturt of Treatment or Intervention, Treatment or in- 
tervention is an integral part of the task analysis model. The 
model is essentially a tost-teach-test model.* Once skill de- 
velopment strengtlis and weakn'^esses have been assessed, 
. specific instructional objectives are .written arid, based upon 
;thc algorithm' selected,- particular strategies are used to 
teach the skill. Enabling behaviors are taught and integrated 
[pto the terminal behavior, . . 

Extent 'of Racially and Oilturally Discriminaibry Effect, . 
Within the task analysis model, bias and discrimination are 
absent. Children are treated as individuals and are not 
compared to others; emphasis is on subject matter content 
mastered, • . 

Examples 'o/ Appropriate Measures, Key Math is an 
attempt to create a criterion-referenced measure of skill 
developmentMu mathematics, while the.WoodcKk Reading 
'"Mastery Test is a similar attempt in reading. \The new 
Stanford Achievement Tests can be used as either norm- 
referenced or criterion-referenced measures. Other crite- 
rion-referenced devices arc parts of entire criterion«refer- 
enced systems. The. -Fountain Valley Teacher vSupport 
System, Criterion Reading, Diagnosis, and the Wisconsin 
Design u.se criterion-referenced tests to assess the e»\tcnt to 
which a child demonstrates spccific reading or mathematics 
skills. ■ 

The Phiralistic Model 

Definition of . Normal-Abnormal , The pluralistic model 
: encompasses various approaches , which have been proposed 
to make testing procedures more responsive to cultural 
pluralism and less' tied to the.dcmunant Anglo-American 
cultural traditiops in American society,' One characteristic 
which all these approaches have in common is the attempt 
to broatlcn the cultural base of testing procedures and to 
control for the cultural component of the test. All of.these 
pluralistic approachcs identify the chiUrs learning potential, 
assuming that diflercnces in learning potential within racial- 
ethnic and eult.ural groups exist, but that differences in test 
performance between cultural groups are artifacts of biases 
in the testing procedures. 

Assumptions. The plurali:>tic mb^^lel assumes that the 
potential for learning is sinulfirly distributed in a.ll racial- 
ethnic and cultural groups, It assumes that ail tests assess 
what the clukl has learned about a particular cultural herl- 
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Elements of the 
Models 

Dcpnillon of ab- 
normal 



A^uniptions 
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Cliaractclisib 



ASSESSMENT MObELS 



W\a\ Model 



Social System 
(Deviance) Model 



Psyctioeducalional 
■ Process Model 



Task Analysis 
Model 



Pluralistic Model* 



Presence (If 
toinsofpatholi 



syinp- ' Behavior that violates social . Psychopjliicational process No formal definition of normal Poor pcrfornmnce when socio- 

•cxpcciations for spcciOc role. • and/or ability deficios, , or abnormaL Each child k cultural bias'controlled. • . 

^ ' . ' treated relative to himself arid ' ■ ' 

. ... . not in reference to a norm. 



Syniptoms caused by r.biolog^ 
leal 'Condition. Sociociiltitral 
backgroynd not relevant to di- 
agno^^iund treatment. 



Multiple definitions of normal 
arc, role and system specifici 
Biological causation not-as- 
sumcd. 



Acadeinie' difficulties arc 
caused by underlying prqccss 
and/or ability deficits. Clill- 
• drcn dcn(onstratC' , ability 
strenjths and weaknesses. 
Processes or ^abilities can\bc 
reliably and validly assessed. 
Tlicrc arc links between cliil- 
drenV jjcrformancc on tests , 
and the relative effectiveness 
of different instructional pro-' 



■ Academic performance is a 
function of^an infiraciion be- 
tween enabling behaviors and" 
tfic ckiacteristics of, the task, 
Oiildrcn demonstrate skill dc- 

.vclopnicnt strengths and weak- 
nlmThCieis no need to deal, 
with presumed causes qf aca- 
•dcmic difficulties, There arc 
skill hierarchies; development of 
co'iiiplcx skills; is dependent, 
upon adequate development of 
lower-level enab.llng'ichaviors, 



Learning potential similar in all 
raciakultiiral groups, Tests 
measure learning and are cul- 
turally biased. 



Not' culture bound, Deficit 
model, 



Social system bound and role 
bound. Deficit and asset 
model. 



Continuous model: degree of • 



Evaluative: good development 
of psychocducational'proces* 
ses necessary to academic 
success. , . ■ ^ i 
Deficit model: norm-refer- 
enccd. Disabilities or deficits 
arc within thc'Clilld! Deficits 
dim exist unrecoJ;nlzedand un< 
diagnosed, Completely culture 
bound. 



Continuous model: degree of 
.skill development, Bipolar with 
respect to specific skills. Evalu- 
ativc;- high-letfcl skill develop* 
men! better' than low-level skill 
development. Subject-matter 
* referenced. Each child treated 
indlvidyally rather .than in com- 
parison- to* oihers, Idiograpliic. 
Ilased upon tasi; analysis, Skill 
.development infiucnccd by so- 
ciocultural background.- Com- 
pletely culture bound, 



Sociocultiirally . bound. Asset 
model, infers beyond test- per- 
formance, 



1 ^ 



FJeiflentsofllit 
■ Models ■ 

Characicmlics of 
appropriate . m- 



Medical Model 



Social System \, 
(Deviance) Model 



' Psychocducatioiial 
Process Model ' 



Task Analysb 
Model . 



Measure biologiciil symptoms. Measure competence in social 
Validity determined by biolog' roles, Vilidity determined by 
ical, correlates. correlates with group judg- 

nienls. • 



1 ' • 

Focus on dclicits; mca^iircs of . Focus ' on assessment^' of skills, 
ability or psychocdiicational Criterion-referenced assessment,' 
process deticits. Norm-icfer- Actuil environmcnt'ai 'dciermi' 
«ed ''assessment. Kypo- . mii 
ttictical internal dctcrmi^nts. ■ ' 



Culturc'Spccific tests, Cain mca- 
sures'tcsl-lrain-rctcstJPlyralistic 
norms. , 



interpretation of 
test scores . 



Scores interpreted in biolog- Scores relate to spcciHc tple in . 
ical context, No sociocultural speciOc social system, 
information needed. ■ ' ' " ; . ./ ■ 



Scores norm-referenced. Bound ' * Critijrion'rcfcrcnced! Sliill dc> 
. to expectations of tlie cduca- velp'pment strengths and weak' 
tional system. ^ nesscsi 'Analysi? of skill dcyel' 

opment hierarchies... 



Scores interpreted as 'estiniates 
of learning potential. . 



Nature „ of treat-, 
mcnts of interven- 
tions . 



Treat biological organism, 
AllCWypc constructs. 



Teach child socially cNpcctcd 
behaviors. BCD- and BD-type 
constructs. 



Compensatory 
or remedial abil* 
ity tiaininj. BD 
type, constructs. 



Tcst-teach-tcst., 
Teach enabling'' 
behaviors. 
BG(D)-typc con- 
triicts. 



Nonspecific estimate of perfor- 
mance IcyelJBD-and BD-typc 
constructs.: 



Extent of racially 
and culturally dis- 
cfiinlnatory effect 



Nil when testing, inter- Nil when testing, intcrpreta^ 
pretation and treatment con* ; tion and treatment arc role 
fined to.. biolS)gical organism.' • andsystcm specific.^., ■. 



Considerable,' if 
the acculturation 
of the child dif- 
'fefsxonsldcTiiWy' , 
from those on 
whom thrtcst 
was standard- 
ized. 



Nil) racial and 
cull'iral limac* 
teristics held 
constant, , 



-Nil, racial, and cultural cliar- 
acieristics held constant. 



Examplcs.ofappro' 
priatcmwsurps 



Measure pliysiad factors: vi- Measures social competence in- 

sion, hearing, niitrition, health ■specific roles: student, family, 

and dcvclopmefilal Jitorics, pec( group, community, etc, 
etc' ^ 



Measures brcQ['''' 
nitivc, pcrtepjii- 
' al,psycholingiiis' / . 
tic, and psycho; ' ' 
motor measures' 



Criterion-refer-- 
cnced reading 
jnd niathematics 
'tests. 



pillure spccilic test (BITCH). , 
Learning potential assessment' 
(liudofl). Pluralistic Qormsfor 
standard measures. " ^ 



ftopcrlies of statis- 
tical distributions 



liotomous data, 



Multivariate normal distribu- 
tions. 



Multivariate nor- 
mal distiibu' 



Dichotomous data. 



tagc and that tests arc culturally 6iaseu. Persons eocial- 
'i/.ed in a. cultural heritage similar to those in the 't^'stV 
siandardi/atlon sanipleXend to perrorni bcttcr-Dn the tes! 
than those .'not^ reared in that cultural tradition because of 
differences in their sbciali/ajion. A variety of procedures- 
have 'been designed to cstiniatcxthe level of performance 
. which the child would have achie'vedv^if the cultural biases in 
the testing instrument and proccdures\vere controlled. ' 
.. 'Characteristics,. The model is socioculturally bound in 
that it nielisures the child's relative performance in one or 
more parlicuLu sociocultural settings, it is primarily an 
asset- mbdel in that it attempts to uncover, potential that 
may be 'masked by culturalJy biased and inappropriate 
measureriicnts" it makes inferei)ces beyond the specific per- 
fonrafice. 

Characteristics of Appropriate Measures, are three 
approaches to phnatistit^v assessinent. One approach is to 
develop yulture-specific -tests so that a child will be evalu- 
. a.ted on tlie basis of cuituKnlMnaierials with which he/she is 
lamiliar. The Black InteUigence Test for Thiklren (BITCH 
.Test) developed by Robert Wiljianis (1974!ms one evnniple- 
of such' a measure. A secj)nd approach is [o teac' rhc child 
,4hc. relevant after "pretesting and before jsitesting 

and to mcasine he amount of growth or gain vhich the 
cliild makes as resu.i of the leacfvingT Budt f (1972) 
cxperinientecl vMr h the learning . potential test-! rjin-retest 
paradigm. If tlic hild can denion'straturafter tra:;iing, that 
he cnri^jierform . J the level of his peers on a nonverbal- 
reasoning tas.k. tiL-j. Budoff concludes he has demonstrated 
hi,s' learning pou-nrnal. lntcllig.c.nce"qnVthis paradigm is the 
ability to profit from expexieiiifc':" flicse proced^ are 
conceptually similar to those used in the Davi^-Ixlls Games 
(Eells, 1951), ] I 

A third approa h to pluralistic evahiadon. and'. the one 
to be eniphasi/edMierc. in to develop multiple norn>ative 
frameworks for varioiis sociocultural. saciocbonomic. racial- 
ethnic, or geographic groups, Fiaclh child is then located in 
the distribution of scores for his/her group/and the ehikPst^, 
score js interpreted within that distribution, A more precise * 
approach to (Ievch)ping"multipie normative ffahieworks i,s 
to use mu|'li[)le Vegrcssiop„s to predict the average score for 
persons from a variety of sociocultural backgrounds. The 
sociocuflural characteristics of the child's family then are 
inserted in the nuiltiplc regression equation, each character- 
fistic is.nuiltiplied by its wcighi, and the etpiation is solved 
-to. detcrmwie the average score on the' test which would.be 
predicted for per^son from the sanje backgroun d as the 
uhild. Then tfic childs score is compared with lins pre- 
dicted score. Whether he/she is evaluated as munial, subnoi- 
mal..or superior def>ends upon, the location of his/her score 
in the distributi«)n of ;n-orcs predicted for otlier children 
frt>m similar socioculiurai/ieltings, . , 

'hitcrprctatii^ti (\fTcst S\',>rcs, hifcrences made about the 
child's potential are sucioculiurallv bound •since the scores 
lepresent his.'her perlorinancc rebiive to a particular socH)^ 
cnltuial group. However, iliose using the pluralistic model 
tend tu generalize bcyojjd the specitlc sociocidturnl gioup 
and to interpret scoies i)n learning potential as a general 
t'haraclc'risfic. of the cluld, ;)s estimates of his/lier probable 



potential , to learn new skills and ■ knowledge when given 
• ap,pfopriate instruction. ' *. 
; . Nature of Trcattncnts and Interventions, Unlike tlic 
•medical nuidel. which leads; to various .t>tpes of biological 
interventions, or the social deviance model, which focuses 
on teaching the child the necessary skills to perform his/her 
social" roles'adc^ciuately/ the pliiralistic mOJdel is non.s'peciiric 
as lo interventions. It serves maihJy to estimate the ceiling 
and door for expected performance within either the social- 
deviance or the psyclioeducationai process m9dels,-^The 
ABD pattern is produced in that historical developmental 
characteristics aredinked to current befuwior and a prog- 
. nosis is made without necessarily specifying the intervening 
treatinenl. The implicit 'assumption is that a child witii higli 
learning potential will bcneHt from a wide variety of learn- 
ing experiences, 

Extent of Racially ami Culturally Discriminatory Kr ' 
Because the various pluralistic techniques attempt to coii^ 
trol for sociocultural differences, results from such ap- 
proaches lend not io discriminate v.)n racial-ethnic or cul- 
tural charajJteristics. The culture sp.^icillc test holds racial- 
einniic or cultural characteristics constant., by designing a 
specific test for eacii raCiaUeihnic and cultural group The 
test.-train-rctest paradigm, controls for cultural diffeimces 
«by using nonverbal tasks and by giving each child equivalent 
training. The gain score is interpreted ns an indicator of 
learning potential. The use of nfiultiple norms for inter- 
preting" the meaning of perR)rniance on standard measures 
of achievement and aptitude attempts to correct for the 
cultural biases'in the tesis'by ';omparing the. child only with, 
others who hav.e had similar opportunities to learn ^.the 
materials- in the 'tests. Thus, both by':/denmlion and pro- 
cedure, the usfc of the pluralistic model should not dis- 
criminate on racial-ethnic or cultural grounds, 

Examples of Appropriate Measures, The Williams ( 1 974) 
and Budoff (1972) measures have been mentioned earlier.' 
F;*ach school' district or state rjgency can develop Its .own 
local, state, or regional norms for various groups if it wishes- 
to use the multiple norm framework, "Multiple norms using 
.regrc,ssion equation^ for estimating the iean\ing potential of 
black. Chicnno/Utino. and Anglo-American children on the 
basis, of their sociocultural characteristics have been de- 
veloped for the WISC'R by Mercer and 1 ewis (in press). 

Conclu,sion 

^ I'lach of the five assessinent models, viewed .separately, 
provixles only a partial view of the child. , Attempts to 
develop a nondiscriminatory diagnostic-intervention pro 
gram should consider using a nuiltinio'del approach in.which 
the child is viewed sinniltaneously from all five per- 
spectives. 

The m'eilical model providcs'an ABCl) conllguiation and 
is potentially useful in as,:e,ssing aivd- treating organic dys- 
functions, riie sooial .'*.ystem (deviance) nmdel provides-' ;r 
BO configuriitiori juid is potentially useful in asse.ssing .ioeinl 
role porhnniance in a variety of social systems and in 
making prognoses. The psychoedueah'onal process model 
provides a Bl) configuration and is potentiallj^iseful . for 
making prognoses, the task analysis i\iodel provides a BC 



configuration (and pcrluips D) and hij^hllg^Us- educational 
programming-. The pluralistic model may provide a basis lor ^ 
estimating learning potential in a manner which is not^ 
racially or culturally, discrniiinatory. By olTering an A13D 
conHgtiration; it can .be iised to set the general parameters 
for making prognostic statements. . • • 

Tluis, the use of the^Hve models in i\ coherent system 
should not only provide, for a description of the child's 
current level t)f functioning, but also should make possible 
the development of a diagnostic-iiiterverUion system which 
provides information directly applicable to determining ell-- 
gibility and to cducatmnal/b.tluiv-.oral programming. 

■ " • . ■'•"/ ..' . ■ ' ■ 
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Research exaniining v iriuvi 
etJucational process riuUci 
of psychoeducationi; prf v 
reliability and validity r 
sions regarding clulircr-^ i 
Y.sseltlykc.' in press Vs-/ 
lion that weU-idcntiiiii 
formancu und their >u.. 
ul.so is being ciiailen/:^t:L: 



t'ssiimptior:> and uses of the psycr.u- 
lias indicated that very few incasu::-:?) 
csscs have sufficiently high -.levels »r 
be useful in making iinpnrtaht de:}-: 
[YsscUlyke, I973i. Ysseldykc. 19"'-:; 
■UUke and Salvia. 1974). I1ic assiirrv - 
nks o.\ist between children's test p - 
^ \V: alternative educational prograrrs 
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Operationalizing the Diagnostic-interventi>on Process 
James A. Tuckei; 

A state -of art in nonbiased assessment dearly exists in 
the form of broad professional resources, sound principles 
and practices, legislative and legal guidehnes. and interven- 
tion techniques which, if applied, can alter and improve 
childrjin's behaviors. Psychoeducational services offered to 
children and their ^families often meet these standards and 
are effective. . ^■ 

However, too frequently another state of this art exists, 
a stale in whicli professional resouices are utilized in a 
narrow and improper manner resulting in the categorization 
and placement of cliildren in ineffective programs. This is 
particularly true of services provided to children from mi- 
nority groups or low-income families who do not have the 
Ume, money, paticr)ce, and other resources rteeded to shop 
around for effective services',' particularly those available 
from private p/actitioners and agencies. These people rely 
on public agencies, particularly the schools, for the higliest 
quality professional scfviees^ recognizing human, financial, 
and professional limitations/ , v o 

A time-out . period (e.g., moratorium) is npt needed to ' 
enable us to develop and use diagnostic-iriterventipn tech- 
niques to minimize racial-ethnic discrimination. While the 
i^enith of our profession has not been reached, we are not 
without resources. 

We cannot wiiit for that magical test that will be non- 
biased or cullure fair-administrable in any language and 
equally valid for all children regardless of age, sex, social 
class, or racial-ethnic origin. Such a test measuring signifi- 
cant behaviors never will be produced. We can no longer 
respond to assertions that t6sts no being developed that 
>vill solve the problems associated with the placing of mi- 
nority children into special education classes. We need to be \ 
proactive in finding solutions to the proolenis largely by ) 
utilizing properly the resources ciirrently available. / 
A first step in that direction is to think in terms of/ 
assessment rather than testing. This position reflects a recV 
ognition that much important information about the chilu 
(e.g., motivation:;, values, aspirations, social and e.motioni/l 
charat^teristics, > arning styles an7l preferences^ the inst'rui- 
tioiial staff, and parents cannot be obtained easily or cftl- 
ciently through formal tests. We need to sharpen and util/ze 
our skills in observing and interviewing peopFe. To supple- 
ment observations in natural settings we must utilize ntyrra- 
tive sel^reports and autobiographic reports, actual \s'ork 
samples, anecdotal information, and other less formal /ech- 
niqncs which provide^potentially useful information. \Vo do 
not need to. aba<ulon the use of standardized tests. )Vc do 



need to seek a better balance betweert formal and less, 
formal assessment techniques with one eye. constantly ony, 
. our major objective; to provide more effective and appro- f 
priate educational and psychological services for children. , 
The .pretext that standard scores from legally required tests / 

■ are needed for special class placement does not e-liminat^'/. 
the heed for other types of information. j-l. 
We also need lo recognize that the most ronhiased'' 
. -.assessment process can be rendered ineffective by simple 
administrative decision: The assessment techniques per se 
. are not always responsible for discrimination.Jt is possible 
to accumulate sufficient inforipation on a childLto enable 
assessment specialists to provide a relatively unbiased /de- 
cision. But if placement decisions are made by choosing to 
ignore professional judjgment in favor of formulas,, cutoff 
scoreSj-OF other'traditional" recipes fof categorization'that 
ignore culturaLdifferences, -then , the data becorhe theiools 
used for a bided decision. Those data are not the came of 

, thp decision,' ho.wever. IP a disproportionate numbisr of 
minority cliildren are placed into special education q^ksses 
on the basis of test scores, tVe test may not be at fauliJTest 
'data are no better than the degree to which all 6f the 
considerations (e.g., those described-in Chapters 3, 4, and 
5)*are appHed,^ - '// 

Tests of academic aptitude^-do what they were d(^signed 
to do unless used inappropriately. These «tests were designed 
to predict success or failure in the . traditional mainstream of 
education. Consequently, if a larger number gf minority 
children are in special education classes as a fuaction of 

• such tests, it doesn't:^ mean that the tests are necessarily 
biased. Oh the contrary, in most cases^the test scores rnay 
provide a relatively accijrate prediction of ' failure in the 
regular class. The test may, indicate tliat these children do 
need some type of special intervention, but that is as&i as 
the test can' take uh. The fact that the performance oa^uch 
tests is used as a means of labeling children is an administra- 
tive reality [albeit a political and niaybe even a cultural 
reality (Hobbs, 1975)] that is not a function of the test but. 
of the use of data generated therefrom, 

Tests of academic aptitude often are misused in placing 
. children into EM.R classes, Wlien test data showing clearly 
the need for remedial assistance are used as the chief (or the 
Only) criteria for special class placement and the label for. 

'r this class is not functionally related to a remediation of the 
child s^ observed problem, then that child's civil rights have 
been violated. However, the test is not at fault, but the 
educational system that fosters such practices is. 

It is falsely assumed that placement in a special educa- 
tion class is equal to remedial programming and individual- 
ized instruction. While children "are placed in special educa- - 
tion classes under the. assumption that bett^^t education will 
occur, there is little evidence that significant improvement 
in sl^ill areas will follow, especially wlien the more mildly 
handicapping conditions are invplved. In fact, the social and " 
academic isolation jhat c\ften accompanies such placement 
may have a negative effect on the child. 

Special educators are caught on the horns of a dilemma. 
On thq-onO hand they want to guard against biased labeling 
of children, but on the other hand, they are aware that' 



funds will not be allocated for handicapped children unless 
some means is used to assure equitable expenditure of the 
funds for a specified population. Tliey want to provide 
spec^ific educational programs to- m<;er the identified' needs 
of children, but when special educaticm is the only instruc- 
tional situation where such- assistance is available, they af;e 
hesitant to approve the placement, aware of the inherent 
difficulties involved. , . ' . 

Only when the placement, category- carries a" cultural or 
social stigma, however, do the problems associated with 
biased placerpent emerge. The categories of '*menU^! retard- 
ation," "emotional disturbance;'' "learning dis(igilities,'* 
and to somxj extent "minimal brain dysfunction*' give rise 
to the greatest problems in biased placement, and hence, in 
biased; assessrhenf. These 'categories-often referred to as 

' **inildly handicapping conditions'^—arc problems because 
tjiey are based on social norms or ill-denned symptoms 
which appear 9s easily because of normal culture diversity 
as because of some handicapping condition. It is sAuetimes 

^ impossible to te!) the difference. 

Clearly, the symptoms of handicapping conditions must 
be stated Mn operationally defined terms and must be ap- 
plied equally to all candidates. Such a condition implies the 
elimination of riiost, if not ail,,, categories now classified as. 
**mildly handicapping conditions/* leaving only those that 
are obviously not "normal." This would ehminate many 
problems identified*' with biased assessmj^nt, because few 
persons, if any, object to the. more severe labels, probably 

. because any stigma involved in a severe handicapping ton* 
dition is inherent in the severity of the conditi(\a itsclil, and 
is not a functio^i of the label applied . 

The options arc clear: either eliminate the offending 
categories or dramatically improve the quality of assess- 
ment- that takes place ycfore a child is placed therein. The 
former is not likely to happen in the near future (Hobbs. 
1975), so the latter is 4he more practical and beneficial 

. consideration at this time. Furthermore, it is not necessary 
to perform any assessment that does not translate directly 
into an ^improved, educational program for the child as- 
sesscd. 

"It is quilQ possible, with present technology and exper- 
tise, to develop an educational program that would provide 
for the needs of all children .without categorizing any of 
them beyond their ability or inability to perform at various 
skill levels. Ideally, children could be grouped on the basis 
of individual needs rather than on the",basis of abstract 
" lahttls. Wliile many barriers must .be overcome to reach that" 
Ideal, we can increase the emphasis on educational program: 
ming^md dotrease the emphasis on placement, thus assuring 
an ndequate educational program for every child. 

The reduction of bias in educational programming and 
placement should be our objective. To reach this objective, 
professionals will have to utili/e all .the available data from 
all the. relevant sources possible before making tfm* place-'' 
nieiU decision regarding a ehiUl when the result of such a 
decision svoukl place that child in a learning environment . 
other than the regular classroom. 

The next section presents the components of a compre- 
'hensivc individual assessmuMit which draws on all available 



sources [of data a.nd wliich provides fur prescriptive inter- 
ventiou;:2nd some indication of prognosis. It is in harmony *\ 
with the four components of* a diagnostic-intervention pro- / 
cess serfforth in the previous chapter. 

\ ■ .. \ 

j Comprehensive Individual assessment 
As previously indicated, a comptiite diagnostic-inte^ 
yontion process consists oC(A) liistCTcal-etiologicaJ infor- 
mation . (B) currently assessable chara?d:eristics, (C) speciijic 
treatments or interventions, and (D) a particular prognosis., 

■ In order to attain this comprehensiveness, it is necessary/to 
' use a combination of any number of assessment techniques 

or models! This section will not pxsi^jeut the models^ or 
techniques in detail; it will outline t?j&sources of informa- 
tion that sholild be utilized when aBCTpting to opeftij'ion- 
alize an unbiased assessmei^t. There : : noticing new /about 
the pi-ocess or the techniques suirtr.:an2ed:.'The proCj^ss is 
not static; it'can be adapted to fit locaLneeds. / I 

Edi'-aiivnal assessment such . as tliat described^ in .this ' 
docum .M' ! 1 continuous process. Conditions surrpu,tiding 
a giveP cil.,.'l are ever changing, vand decisions regarding a^ 
pupir-^ j iacoment or his educational programming Always 
sr'>uh' Le considered tentative and si^bject to/co'nstant 
review as well as to periodic, comprehensive reassessment. 

Furthermore, any comprehensive' assessment J if .it is to 
be unbiased, must be a team. effort from beginrhing/to end. 
..Tlie team must include as essential nicwibers the p^arehts^ 
one or. more ^vf d^t^cMd 'i teacherii,. 3 r^presentfativejof the 
sd^tool adrnini^a^ilim, and the professionals providijig ap- 
praisal data.through?i)bservation, Consulta'tionj and formal • 
Vtesting; ; ' I i 

The jmpoTtance ot including the parents as^an integral 
part of the ongoing assessment deiservesispedal mention. At 
;no time should tlie school presume, to :xni£ke decisions about 
special placement.:and programming, other than that; pro- 
vided'' to every child in a givpn school, system; without 
involving the parents in the deliberations leading up to the^- 
decisioh, as well as in the decision itself. 

■ ' 

Figure 1 is a schematic representation showing one way 
that such a comprehensive individual lassessment miglft take 
place. This particular design emphasizes the importance of 
parental involvement and provides an ongoing- option to 
retain the child in the regullir classroom with interventioii 
■ strategies provided by the; regular classroom teacher(s). 
Special education placement is the last option, to be util- 
teed only after all other alternatives have been eliminated- 
Notice also that traditional psyeKologicul assessment comes 
Inst-after gatliering all other data that could have .an ini-» ^ 
pact on its interpretation. . " 

,The design presented in Figure ! is infOnded a? a su'g- 
gestioii for assessing'children who are referred with symp- 
toms indicating only possib[e mildly handicapping. condi- 
tions. It is not intended for use in-assessing the more severe 
handicapping qojidi.tiohs. J •'^^^^s 

The releva'nt sources of information covered in this. sec- 
tion.^ which are deemed essential to any comprehensive 

■ individual assessment,, are divided into the following cate- 
gories: ' ■ ' ' ' * 
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■ « . . . 

Figure I 

COMPREHENSIVE INDIVIDUAL ASSESSMENT 
For Possible Mildly Handicapping Conditions " 
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1. Observational data. . 

2. Qtherdata^vailable. 

3.. language dominance. , 
4. Educational assessment data. 

.5,. Sensory-motor and/or psycliolinguistic assessment 
data. / 

6. Adaptive beliavior data; 

7. Medical and/or developmental data. . 

. 8. Personality assessment data, including self-report. " 
- \ 9. Intellectual assessment data. 

, Each of these generSl sources will be treated separately 
in the following fashion. For each source there is a ratio- 
nale, an objective fof obtaining data from that source, 
criteria for evaluating procedures to use, interpretation of 
data, and finally, options available based on the data. Each 
of. these subheadings is described in more detail below. 

Rationale. It is important to know why it- is necessary to 
obtain data from a givc-n sou.rce.^.In some cases they are 
relevant to support other data, while in others they are 
central to policy decisions that have to be made. These 
kinds of considerations are described briefly^under the 
rationale section. > 

' Objective: This section states' the. purpose of gathering 
data fr^m the source under consideration. 

Evaluation. ''T\\\s section is provided to help answer the 
question, *'How do I know when I have the data I need 
.from this source?'' Criteria for evaluating, the degree to 
which sufficient data have been obtained are provided here. 

Procedures. This'' section provides an idea of" the tech- 
niques and procedures that are available to gather data from 
the source under consideration. * - 

Interpretation. Considerations that should be applied to< 
the interpretation of data from the source under considera- 
tion are the.j)rimary point of this section. AJ.so covered are 
certain limitjitions on the types of professional expertise , 
that, can^ adequately interpret certain types. of data (e.g., 
medical data are interpreted by qualified physicians and 
psychological data by qualified psychologists). 

Opn'on!t. .\y/\yQV the d a td' have been collected and inter- 
preted, then the options open to> the decision makers are 
presented here. . 

These" summaries /are necessarily brief. The reader un- 
doubtedly can add liny nuniber'of additional considera- 
tions, procedures, limitations, and options. It is noptlje 
intention of this document to leave the impression that the- 
information prcsonted here is complete or in all cases is the 
best crentment of the data. Tliesc considerations are offered 
^solely as Jvug^estions for those seeking, fo, provide a better^ 
coiiiprehen^iye individual assessment leading to more appro- 
priate programming and les.s biased placements: . 

I. ;Observntionnl Data 

Rationale; licfore a child is considered for special educa- 
tion intervention, adequate information should be obtained 
from teachers and other clhicators who work directly with,' 
and know, the child. Such data sjiould be required as . 
support for the need for the referral. It is, in a sense, the' 
■ child's first line of defense. Without such data in sufficient 



quantity, decision maiker^ may 'act on the emotionally in- 
spired requests of,a single person wlu wants a child moved. 
Many times, wheti sufficient observational data accompany 
the initial consideration for special education intervention, 
it :s a- relatively simple matter io prescribe immediate inter- 
\ention that does not require further assessment or special 
placement • . ^ . 

Objective. The objective of gathering observational data 
is to obtain. an indication of deviance'^ or Ihe lack thereof, 
from standards of normal children within the same educa- 
-tional environment. , 

Evaluation. The degrees to which ob^'ervational data'ure 
measurable (and therefore quantifiable), communicable to. 
other significant parties (e.g.', pafents),''and cojroborable by 
additional observers are tlie criteria for evaluation. 

Procedures, Any procedures whf.ch meet the re qui re - 
'ments imposed by the objective dnd evaluation sections 
< above will be acceptable. Examples from the available tech- 
niques include precision teaching charts, Burch rating 
samples, anecdotal records, tipie samples, and interaction 
analysis. • 

Interpretation. The observational data accumulated and 
.presented along with a referral should be analyzed l3y 
quahfied personnel who are sensitive to the ihdiVidual needs 
of-ttthe child and who are, as far as possible, not emotionally 
involved in the decision-making process. 

State or local policies may reiquire that such data be 
interpreted as. part of the screening process by certairi 
designated professionals. In such cases, great care should be 
taken to ensure tliat such persons" are adequately fulfilling 
theii rcsponsihitities; the quick collection of rheager obser- 
vational data must not be condqned. The degree td' which 
o described observational data are unique and specific. to the 
cliild being referred is. q cHtical issue to be determined at 
this point. 

Options. The^jquestion to answer is simple: *'Is there "an' 
indication of deviance worthy of considering, special educa- 
tion intervention?" If the answer is "No," then no further 
assessment is necessary, but the_^|iild's teacher, should be 
' given some assistance in dealing, .with the child as she/he 
perceives him/her. No child, once referred, should be 
. dropped without any assistance. This is just good preventive 
' sense. If the answer to the initial question is VYcs,'" then 
proceed to gather data from the next source of informa- 
tion. • ^ 

2. Other Data Available 

Rationale. Observational .data can be misleading if thby 
represent a temporary Situation in the child's life. By in- 
■ specting the child's aimiilative'recocds and other available 
data without additional testing, decision makers can ascer- 
'tain if there are any other indications from the child's 
history that' vvould account for' the referred behavior. For 
example, if a child has been absent from school more than 
she/he ha.s been present, then certain cujrent behaviors 
could be explained easily in tenhs of her/his past history. 
Data from medical examinations! or hearing and vision 
screening may be on record. Furthermore, if such informa- 
tion is not available, this suggests a need to recji^cst it from 



schools previously attended, froin parents, and from other 
sources, ' ' i ^ ' 

Objective. The objeclivc of clieckirig available data is to 
.. locate- corroborating or discanfirniing evidence of the devi- 
ance observed. . . \ 

^ ' i'ivahtatiou. The {5^esence or abs|jnce of data available'to 
corroborate or cji.sgonfirni the behavioral deviance observed 
is the criterion for evaluating this source of data.-., 

/Vum/z/m. Procedures include inspecting dataJilcd on 
campus or,, clsevvliere in the school sy^^ejj.i^ili;(^^^^ 
presently is attending, or requesting sucfr^atf^^^ 
schopls, parents, and other sources. Care fe^iricl be taken to 
•"uiaintain the confrdentiality of (c&rds where appropriate 
' ^'fsee Appehd'ix). - - 

Ifiierprctation. Usiudly stale and/or local policies in- 
dicate who has access to the available data on a given child 
in a . school district. When such data are obtained, libwever, 
the persons analyzing the data should be both professional- 
ly certified to make accurate judgments regarding such data 

■ and sensitive to tlie subtle indications that niigiit be present 
in the data but might not b.e obvious to the caiual observer. 
The primary consideration here -is the degree to whicJi 
support exist.s for continued assessment toward potential 
special education intervention. 

^ Optiufu. question to answef is simply, 'is there 
corroborative evidence of deviant behavior to justify speciiil 
education intervention?'-' If the answer: is "No," then it is 
possible t'hat no further assessment is necessary, bu{,"the 
i child's fcaeher should be given solne assistance in,cieallng 
with the child as she oi V- perceives him or her. It -is'olso 
pcissible^ liowcyer; that additional information isneWed.\][f 
the answer to the question is "Yes,", then proceed to^gather^^ 
data from the next source of information deemed appro- 
j)riate. . , ' . 

3. Uniguage l)ominancc..Data 

Note Parental involvement is essential. ]>ocunieWted evi- 
dence-must be obtained, to indicate that the parents are 
informed fin their primary home language) 'of /possible 
actions recommended and the nature and implioation of 
thescactiqns. Their apprcjvivJ to proceed also niuit be ob- 
tained, \ , . / 
, Rationale. Deterininihg the child's language dominance 
and the degree to which it is compatible witti the language 
ilsed in (he school, can be critical in determining the degree 
to svhieh a child may or may "not be exhibiting symptoms 
of a possible handicapping condition, hiformai^ilin on lan- 
. gnagc dominance is o^cdcd primarily, to aVoid tljie inii^Uiag- 
nosis (and si)bsetiuetil misplacemejit) of normative Fjiglish- 
3t^eaking pupils and to identify hinguage deficiencies which 
need attention. i . ' 

Objirtivc: The objective of ascertaining lan|»uage donii- 

■ nance is to determine the language np"pr'opria.te' for I'urther 
assessment and' to determine the effects that language (or 
the lack thereof) may have un the other data collected. 

Kniluation. The "degree to which a child perfoims on 
measures of language d(^minance (aiul language proficiency) 
represents the criterion* for 'determining whether or not the 
obicclive has been nict. 



I^ocediires, Various tests of la'^guage doniinahce are 
presented and evaluated in Appendix H. Other formal and 
■ informid assessment techniques not referenced herein also' 
nuiy be useful. The procedures discussed under the Eau v. 
Nichols decision in chapter 3 also sliould b.e considerefin 
determining language doniinance. ' . ' , " 

Interpretation. Pei;son§ pe|;forming the assessment and " 
interpreting the data Trom langiiage dominandc 'measures 
must be familiar witji , the child's culture and conversant in, 
Iiis spoken language. ? • - \ 

Options. Two questions must be answered. Tlie first Js, 
'*What is the child's ppnVary home'language?" If the child's 
language is not tlfe dominant language used in the tests, 
then alter the language used in tests to make it compatible 
with the child's language. If the child's dominant language • 
is that used-in tests, no alterations in the test's language are 
needed. • . ' . 

The second question is, **'Is the, child's language profi-^ 
ciency congruent with the level of . functioning and;be- 
liaviofal observation which led him to be referrect for pos- 
sible special . education intervenfion?" A non-English- 
speaking child may be mentally retarded, but not^until he 
demonstrates this on assessment techniques administered iri 
liis primary 'home language can t]iat decision be made. 
Lnnguage proficiency information can assist the decision" 
makers to. determine whether scholastic difficulties are ' 
attributable to a real lack of proficienc^' or simply to, a lack 
f exposure to the dominant language of the sqhool. '* 

4. Educational Assessment Data ^ . -y 
-^'^ A^orc; If tliis'assessnient;is being''l3erformedfas part of a 
process ,tq determine wlfether'the ehiLd.will be eligible for " 
placement in a*- special education, envk^nmertt, then the. 
parents must.»be informed. Informed pariJfital: permission 
must be obtained in documented forrn. J - / 

Rationale. Under the available data section, general in- 
formation about a child's academic progress was obtained. 
This information, however, may be an inaccurate reffeetion 
of nhe child's level of educational- achicvQment or may be^. 
discrepant with the observational data, reported with the 
referral. An in-deptli, individually administered, educational 
assessment often is necessary, ... " 

Objective. The objectives of gathering additional cduca^- 
tional data are to deteri'nine under more controlled condi- 
tions the child's functidndl educational' abilities in subject 
matter areas^ and to determine if a discrepancy 'c):ists be- 
tween a child's previously reporteid achievement^h^d the 
level at which (3)he'"is able to perform under niort^ cOn- ' 
trolled conditions, 'The purposciliere should be to provide a 
base for building an academically orientedi intervention ' 
program., ' '^^ ' - ' " ' | ^ 

l\valuation. The degree to which' such an iisse's'jJnieijt . 
shows a child's academic strengths and wealinesscs in a 
inanner which can translate into prescriptive intervention 
sUategies shall be the means of evaluating the educational • 
iisscssnier.t. Unless the assessment is directly relevant to 
instruetioir, the time .spent on assessment is wasted. 

h'occdurcs. histvuments ihid techniques which assist in 
developing aeadbmic interventions should be usedJ Asse.ss- 
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men ti measures wliicli are performance based are. liighly 
desirable. The task -analysis moder described in Ciiaptcr 4 
and djagnostie tests in achievement areas yre two examples 
to consider. . 

Interpretation, Many of the programs available for as- 
sessing educational performance provide their own interpre- 
tation, but the key is to insure that interpretation always 
can be translated into classroom activities which can bd- 
vance the child's educational skills,'' 

Options, The question to answer is, *To what extent are ' 
the strengths and weaknesses found indicative of a handi- 
capping condition?" It may be that the child demphstrates 
slight deficiencies and should be referred for remedial work 
in regular educp,tion. On the other hand'the assiessment data 
may provide support for. believing tlie cJiild. is suffering 
•from a broad' and pervasive handicapping condition. Ad-^ 
ditipnal data are needed to ascertain Ihis pbssibruty. 

5r Sensory -Mot 0 r Ass'essm en t Data ^ 

Note: Here again the parents must be involved;' they 
must understand thfc implications of pending actions and 
must give their permission for the assessHiCnt. 

Rationale, The rationale is that sensory-motor diffi- 
culties arciisspcia'ted with learning handicups and can be 

. remediated, allowing fo? an/increase in learning. 

Objective, The objective of gathering data from Wnsory- 
motor assessment is to establish support or the lack thereof 
for considering placemunf an a setting for tlie learning 
disabled. Thcdata tilso may be useful for educational pro- ' 
graminin^.x - ^ ; . . . ! ' 

Evaluation, Since the quality of learning aptitude being 
measured is that, elusive element called the "learning pro- 
cess/- and since, few defmitions offer a means of consistent 
and valid measurement, criteria arc not well develo'ped. 

• Whatever criteria are adoptedyshould be used with the full 
understanding that, the constructs undeflving their use are 
not weli developed. - ^ •'V 

JYocetlures, Many formal tests- are available jto assess 
visual, auxlitory, and motor skills; some of these'include the 

^Developmental Test pf yisu'al. Perception, Bender Visual- . ' 

, Motor .Gcstalt Test^ Revised Visual Retention Test, Devel- ' 
opmentah Test of Visual-Motor Integration, Auditory Dis- 
crimination Test, Test of Auditory Perception, and Lincoln- 

■ Oscretsky Motor Development Scale. Infornjal measures 
and task analysis i\ho can be AisefiU in! examining sensory- 
motor skills. ' ' '. ^ ■ . 

Interpretation, The data are interpreted injerms of the 
test's ^theorctfcal position. The primary consideration here 

ns the degree to which ^thc data can be accepted as meaning- 
ful and 'helpful in educational planning for the referred 
child. * o ' . 

^)ptions. The question to answer is » '*Do sensory-motpr 
deficits exist in light of thi; theore'tipal position of the ' 
usse^smeiif technique?'* If the ansvyer is '^'Yes/* tjien\thc 
child niuy be considered for possible speciahiiduccijibii 
intp/vcntion. If the answer is **N6V' tlicn the child is citl\er 
tcrininated as candidate Tor special education consicicja- 
tion or assdssment cPntinuos toward other relevant areas ' 
bpfore a final decision is n\ade, ■ . . 



6. Adaptive Behavior Data 

A^6?/e;, At thiS(, point, parental approval is required before 
proceeding further. Communication .with the parent must 
;be in the primary language of the hcTme, and there must be 
documented evidence that not* only were the parents in- 
formed 'of pdssible tractions t^ be taken, but also they 
understood the nature and implication of the actions and 
^ approved of them. Be as specific-as possible! 

Rationale, It is important to-know the tlegree to whichi 
behavior observed in the learning environment generalizes 
to other environments-^the. playground, tife homey the 

• neighborhood, and the community. Many children who dq 
not function in the honiial range in the traditional learning 

. environment are c^uite capable of nonnal functioning in 
nonacademic. settings. The following definition of 'adaptive', 
behavior is offered by the American Association of Mental, 
' Deficiency , ■ . ^ ; . ;. 

The dimension of adaptive behavior refers primarily 
to the effectiveness with vvhic:H the individual' copes* 
with the natural and social demands of his environ- 
, j> ment. It has two major facets': 1) the degree'^ to which, 
the individual is able to function and maintain him-^ ' 
self iji'dependently, and 2),..thfc degree to^' Jiich he. 
meets satisfactorily, the. culturally imposed demands 
" of personal and.. social responsibility (Heber, 1961,. p. 

61), '■ ■ K ■" ■ '■ • ^ . : ^ 

- ^- ■ . . ,^ ■ '--'J:-- ; 

. Examples of adaptive behavior. measures for children 
include the Balthazar Scales of Adaptive BeliJ'vior; (Bal- 
thazar, 1971), the , Adaptive Behavior Scales (Nehera,. 
Foster, ShelUiaas, & Leland, 1969.), the newer, school 
related version of the American A$sociation on Mental . 
Deficiency Adaptive Behavior Scale^- 1972 Revision, and . 
the Vineland - Social Maturity Scale: While -the Vineland 
often is used to assess-a cliild's social development, the scale 
probably measures a more restricted set ofbehaviors than 
those normally included in the newer adaptive behavior 
scales. Mercer's adaptive Behavior scale should.be available 
from the Psychological Corporation in 1976.' Mercer dis- 
icusscs some of her previous research.on this topic in XaZ?e/- 
ing the Mentally Retarded {Mercer , 1973)... ' 
f Intetpretation, Miipiive behavior measures permit us to 
ascertain if a child's general adaptive skills are similar to 
those of other children of the same.agc and enable thp child 
to function effectively within his/her cultural or environ-. 

1 mental setting. The primary consideration is the degree to 
which^the referred child's out-of-scho61 behaviors are simi- 

; lar to his/her in-sc^iool behaviors. . *. . ^ ' ■ ■. 

• ' These sx:ales should be administered and interpreted by 

* .certified [professionals who are familiar with the child^ 
culture and conversant in the language spoken in the home. . 

6)/;r/V.)/^v. The iquestion to answer, is, ^'Dpcs tlfc child's 
adaptive t)chavior out of school provide support for further 
, considcratioUi and assejisment toward^possible special edirca- 
lion intervcntioii?" if the answer is ''No," then there are 
two optiofis: to terminate further consideration and pro- 
' •vide the chiUPs teacher with assistance'in. dealing with thcv 
child, or to continue to assess the child in terms of data 
from further j^burees. If the answer to the initial question is 



**Yes/* then proceed tci gather dat^i from the next source of 
inroriiration deemed appropriate, 

"*•*'•." . ' 
7. Medical mid/or Devciopmental Data 

Note: The parents must be involved in providing access 
to existing- datafaiid in granting tlieir approval to. acquire 
additional 'iata. DoeutuGntation of the parents* informed 
coasent is essential. ,* 

Ratkmale. A clilld may manifest symptoms which ap- 

• pear t^q the casiuil observer as evidence of a handicapping 
condition deserving special education intervention, when, in 

' fact, the child is suffering from a niedical problem that can 
be ...remedied' by medical intervention. It is important to 
know; the medical and developmental histoiy of a child 

• when mpkingo decisions about educational programming 
that may affect Wni.in unknown ways. . r 

Objective. The^\ objective of gathering medical and/or 
developmental data is to provide,, assurtifice ^tliat difficuilties. 
observed are not of niedical origin and to provide Vlata^ 
which will .serve as a basis for referral tor ap.propjiate 
•treatni^nt. J 

Kvatxiation. The quality of the medical and/or Tfevelop-- 
mental data will serve as criteria for evaluating the degree to 
which, this source of data has been jised maximally. 

i^ocedures. Two valuable documents are -useful . for 
school personnel in the comprehensive ineidical .evaluation 
arid screenirig^br potential health problems: A Guide to 
Screening for the Early and Periodic Screening, Diagnosis ' 
and Treatment Program (Frankenburg & Worth), and Physi- ; 
cian*s Handbook: .Screening for MBP (Linden Medical 
Book Co.). Lambert et'al. (1974) also provide a develop- 
mental and health history interview form. The list (Frost, 
J., & Minisi,cR.) of assessment' instruments in early child- 
\\o6i also .mqy be - helpful. Local physicians, particularly 
pediatricians, also will be able to suggest instruments \o use 
for screening-purposes. »■ ^ . . ^• . 

While screening instruments should be utilized, they are 
not substitutes for ^ complete medical examination pro- 
vided by physicians who specialize in working with chil- 
dren. . .V ' 

Juterpretation. Only personnel with the training, certifi- 
cation^, and licensure necessary to legitimize jlidgments in ■ 
accordance with state and local policies should'be allowed 
to render them based on medical or developmentally. 
related data, Medical evaluations should be comprehensive 
in natuie so that important symptoms are not overlooked 
in favor-ot* a simpler*, more economical "once'over lightly", 
checklist of standard questions. . ' 

\ Options. Tlie question to answa? is, 'To what extent can . 
the symptoms observed from other assessment data be 
explained in terms of medical and/or developmental history ' 
and conditions?** If the medical involvement is significant, 
the child co\ild be in need of additional medical intei-ven- 
tipn instead of, or in addition to, special education inter- 
vention, [f there is no significant medical involvement', then 
the options ar^^ either tjo terminate further assessment and 
return the child's programming to his teacher or to con- 



tinue assessment in terms of data from other relevant 
sources! ' 

■ , ■ . - c 

8, Personality Assessment Data-Including Self-Reports ' 

Note: Parental involvement is essehtial and required. The 
parents must be informed in their primary home language 
of pending actions and of their« possible consequences. 
Documentation^ must be obtained showing the parents* in- 
formed consent. " 

.Rationale. Complex emotional and personality variables 
may^'interact in, many ways to cause the child's referred' 
behavior. It is quite helpful to have valid data regarding 
these variables. There may be nothing handicapped about 
the" child', and his 'problem might be corrected by intferyen- 
tion strategies available through the regular school program 
(i.e., the school counselor)^ On the other hand, some form 
of psychosis or severe neurosis mity be present and di- 
vagnosed, so appropriate special education intervention can 
be provided^ - . , 

It is especially important to get the child's own view- 
point of what is ^oing on and how he perceives it by. 
directly interviewing the child.. Many times decisions are 
made wliich move children from plate to .placejndLjia.one 
ever asks the child whiit he thinks. 

Objective. The objective is to determine the degree of 
emotional involvement. present in the observed deviant be- 
haviors and to determine the degree of abnormality (if any) 
indicated. . . ' 

Z;'iw/zw//b«. The presence or absence of emotional dis-' 
turbance as determined by appropriately credentialed pro- 
fessionals is the criterion for determining whether or not 
the assessment of personality factors is sufficient. 
' Procedures. The standard techniques iised are projective' 
tests\ but to gain, access to the child *s own perceptions, one 
should include techniques for that purpose, i.e., personal 
interview,- sentence completion, autobiography (tape- 
recorded possibly). 

Interpretation. Interpretation of personality assessment 
data. should be attempted only by highly skilled and experi- 
enced professionals in psychology or psychiatry (or as al- 
lowed by Specific state.and local policiesy. » r 

Furthermore, the information generated by such inter- 
pretation is of an extremely confidential nature and every 
effort shoyld be made to maintain proper confidentiality. 

Options. The que.stion to ahswer is, "To what extent is 
the referred child's observed deviance" within nofhial limits 
given the circumstances surrounding the child at the time?'' 
If there is evidence of severe emotional involvement (as 
judged by competent professionals) then the child may be/ 
considered' for special education intervention provided 
other data supi^ort such a decision. If . there is np such 
evidence,- then the child^miglit i)e referred to the school 
counselor or school psyclfologist through the regular educa- 
tion program. If the child is not placed in special education, 
assistance should be given to help his teacher handle his 
specific problems as they relate to the learning environ- 
ment,. The decision to place or not toVplacc the child in- 
special ^'education classes for the emotionally disturbed 



should be based on more supporting data tlian a simple 
assessment of personality variables. 

9. Intellectual Assessment Data 

Note: In this area parent involvement is mandatory. 
Informed consent must be documented prior to the admin- 
istration of intelligence tests. The child must be assessed in 
his primary langiiagc-the language -with which he is the 
most familiar and has the best capacity to understand. 

Rationale: Tests uf acaderniCaptitudes are valuable tools 
which can provide objective, quantifiable, 'and predictive 
data. If one^acccpt^ tliat a b?sic role of school is to foster, 
academic development, then these tests provide the best 
predictors of* success. It is when the tests are" used to 
• classify ; pupils into ability levels for special' education 
classes for the mentally jetarded (not to mention classes for 
. tlie mentally gifted) that problems arise. 

Objective. Tq provide accurate data to. estimate the level 
of a child's intellectual functioning. 

Evaluation. Tlie degree to which other assessment data 
are also used in the determination of the validity of intellec- 
tual assessment data will be the criteria for determining 
whether or not the assessment of intelligence is acceptable. 

/Procedures. Various iiidividiially administered standard- 
ized teiUs, utilizing nonverbal and verbal responses, are 
available to use. / ~ 

/nrerpretations. Mosr quantative interpretaFions utilize 
national riorms. It is. important to expand beyond this one 
.set of I'c.^'erence data and consider his/iier performance with 
respect to localized no(ms or:those available for the child's 
own racial-ethnic or social-economic group (see Chapter 5, 
Pluralistic Assessment). 

Interpcetations of data from tests of academic aptitude 
often are enhanced by using other strategies. Meeker (1969) 
presents techniques for analyzing a child's performance in 
reference to Guilford's Structure of Intellect model. New- 
land (1963) encourages us to differentiate performance 
data on the basis oi' items which tap basic psychological 
processes versus those which more directly reflect learned 
behavior (?.g., achievement in school). Conceptual models 
(Sf intelligence presented by Jensen (1970) and' Cattell 
(1963) also'arc useful iii analyzing a child's performance on 
academic aptitudes tests. Many of these strategies. arc sum- 
marized by Sattler . (1974) and Lambert,. Wilcox, and 
Glenson (1974). . ; 

Options. Tlie question to, answer is, '*Wliat evident 
exists in the data from ALL other sourtes to substantiate 
the findings of intellectual' assessment data?*' If tlie answer 
i.^ **little or none," fhen it would be unthinkable to place 
any reliance on an IQ test score regardless of how well the 
test was ad'ministered in accordance with strict stimdardized 
testing procedures. Let the weight of available data speak 
for itself and never give added weight to the IQ test simply 
because it provides" a ::core. 

If the answer to the initial question is. ^'Support is. 
present iu adequate measure," then professional judgment 
is necessary to make a decision about the level of intellec- 
tual functioning demonstrated by the referred child, if the, 
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leve'i of intellectual functioning is below the limits required 
for consideration as mentally retarded, then make the de- 
cision with the assurance that ALL available assessment 
data have been obtained arid used in the decision-making 
process. * . ^> 

f Summary " 

Nonbiased testing simply means reducing" the chance, 
that a child is incorrectly placed in special classes and 
increasing the use of intervention programs wliich facilitate 
, his physical, social, emotional, and aca. emic development. 
On the assumption that children have been segregated on 
the basis of biased testing procedures, educators have 
sbugfit for that magic formula which will eliminate the bias 
from tests used in placement of cliildren into special educa- 
tion classes'where a social stigma is implied. .. * 

Wliile biasecl testing practices may have been employed, 
there is far more evidence that the use of test data has been 
the biasing factor rather than the tests themselves. Test data 
are no more valid than the professional judgment used to> 
apply them. ■ . 

Only when all sources of data are considered in concert 
is an assessment truly comprehensive and only then do 
decision makers have the necessary information to make, 
appropriate decisions about the educational placement and 
programming of a child referred for special education con- 
sideration. Placement on less data than tliis is to deny a ' 
child his civil riglits as an individual. The assessment tech- 
niques used my^be as nonb'iased as^presentiy possible, 
however, until all relevant data was available, a nonbiased 
decision is not possible. * 

CO'NTENT FOOTNOTES 

1. Some personstseriously question whether sensory-motor^^bilities 
can be assessed accurately or can be improved through special 
programming. Tnese questions also may apply to other charac- ^ 
teristics of children under review. Nevertheless, state and local 
policies o£ten require assessment of sensory-motor ar.J oMier 
abilities. Thus, they are included within this comprehensive 
assessment process. 
'\ 2. Rcsearcli on this scale continues. Lambert (1974) reports data 
\ on C^ifornia children between 7 and 14 from, regular, EMR, and 
TMR classes. Children from various racial-ethnic groups and 
■ social classes were included in this study. 
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ETHICAL STANDARDS OF PSVGHOCpGISTS ' 

'/'he p.syvholoffisf hrliwcs in (he di^tiity ami u^ohh' nj (he inclividuiti 

■ fnmtdff In'iufi. Ilr is conintittal to increasing man's t4ndcrs(andinf* of 
liinisr/J and others. While pursuitrg ' this . endeavor, he protects the 

' \y ell are ojdny persoit who may s'eckhis service or of any subject, hn))ian 
or ani/nuL t^tat may he the object of his study. He does not use his * 

'^pnd'essional position or relationships, nor does he knn\\'inf>ly permit his 
fnvn serviec's 'to he used by other's, for purposes ineoftsistent with these 
values. While dejudmlin^ for himself freedom of inquiry anil 
\- fonffuunieatiou, he accepts the Ci-sponsibility this freedfUfi 'confers:\for 
eontpeteuec where he claims it, for ohjeetivily in thv report of his 

■ Jindin^s, and for' consideration of the best interests of his colleagues 
and' of society., ' . " ■ ; ^' 

Specific Principles 

F'rinciple 1. Responsibility. The psychologist, coniniittod (o increasing 
man's iimlcrstaniliny of man, places high value on objectivity and integrity, 
and n\nintains the highest standards in the services he ofTers. 

.1. As n scicnlist Jlic. psycfinltiyisl tK-iicvL'S lliat society will be bcM served wlicn.')»c 
invdsti/jatcN wlicfc iiis ji{<lynii.M;l imlicalcs invcsiiyatioii is needed; he plnns Ins researcli in such 
a uny jis to tni; 'nii/.e tiie |nisstbtlity (lint tiis lltidtntis will ^ic tnislending: atul he publishes full 
rcptuls (if his acirk,. never disc.irding- without explanntion data which may modify the 
interpretation ol* results. y ;. '• 

h. A.sa (taeher. tlie psycluiloi^ist ree<ij;ni/.C5 his primary..obli^ation to help others acquire 
kn(nvled.j:i' and skill, and In maintain hij^h standards of seholarsfiip. 

c. As a pjaciilitintT, the psychologist knows lhat he bears a heavy social responsibility 
because his \vnrk m'aya touch intimately the lives of -others. ' 

P^'inciple 2/ Compel^'^nce. The niaintenance.'o-f high .standards of 
prolcssional cnnipetencc is a respohs*ibiiily sliared -by all psychologists^ in 
the inlcrcst of tht public and of. the profession as a u-hole, 

_ J*jA.MHilO|»i<t,i. discouraj^e the practiee of psycholoj^y by uncpialiried persons and assist 

Ihc j'ahlie i^v idi-'nltlvin^; psyehol(ii;ists competent to i»ivc dependable pn^l'essional ser\icc, 
, When a p.syefntl.t^^ist. or. a ■ person ideiilifying himself us a psycjioloijist .violates ethieaf 
staruiards. psych(vh>^isis who kimw Cirsjhand of sueh nctivrtics aticmpt to rectify the situation. 
When such a stination ciHinot bj: dealt with itifornially, it is called to thc attention of the 
npprupriaic local, slate, or national Gtin.imittee on profesMonal ethies, .standards, and- 
pracliccs. , ;■ r; ■ ^ - . 

b. l's>efihln^»i«vt«i re'^ardcd as qnaliHed fi^r independer»l, practice are thwse who fa) have 
l»ccn awjtrded a I)iplonia by the Amerjcan Hoard of lixaniiners in IVofcssiinial Psycboloyy. or 
(b) l»avc bce^i licensed or certified by slat e examining .boards, or (c) have been eerllTied by 
voluntary boaids cstabtishcd by^\late psychological associations. Psychologists who (Jo not yot 



C npyrl^htcd.by the, Anicricari Psychoh)^ieal Associatif»n, Inc., January 1*^63. Kepriiitcd 
(and ediie(iMnMn tlic-/1>/;<-nc<i;» t\\yclu)hmst. January \^M^^^ and as amended by the APA 
Cotincil (d Kej^icseniatiyes in Scptcndier 1%5 and Deccntbcr 1972. 

^"A stiidcMt ol psycholo'jjv Wlu> assumes the role of'"' psychologist shall be considered a 
■|)sychnl(i^isi for the pijrpose'of Ihi'i-code of ethics. 
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niec! the (lualiHcations rtx-ogrij/TctCfor independent practice should gain experience under 
qualified. stifUTNiNioii. ' ■ ' ' 

c' Tht: psychologist rccoj-niz-c.s the l>cHiiidaric!S of hi?^ conijH:(cnc'e and the lin\ilatioiis of 
his techniques qnd docs not olfcr si^jviccs of use techniques that fail to meet professional 
standards est al)lishe(<l7wpartic.ulnr" fields, llic psychoIoj»is( who cngnpes in practice, assists his 
client in nl>l;jiMin|» professional help for all Important aspects of his problem that fal^^utside 
the l)ouridaricyof his oNvn competence. Tliis principle requires, for example, that provision be 

' nia(lc Idr 'iherdia'Klwnrs^^^ treatment of relevant medical probliims and for referral to. or 
consullalion ojhcr ftpccialists. - ' " . 

d.' The psychologist in clinical work rccojjnizcs that his effectiveness depends in. good 
part upon ^tis^ ahihty to mninliiin sound interpersonal relations! that temporary or more 
cndurinj;. ahcrrations in his own personality may interfere with is abilily or distort his 
apixraisals of others. ThCrc he refrains fro.ni undertaking r»ny activity In which his personal 
problems arc likely |o result in inferior professional services or harm to a client; or. if he is 

. already engaged in sueh :rn activity when he becomes aware of his personal problems' he seeks 
c(mipclent professional assistance (o determine whetherlic should continue or terminate his 
services fo his client. " /. - ■ . ' 

Principle 3. Moral antji Legal Standards. The" psychologist in the « 
'practice of his prolcssion shows sensible rcg^ird.for the 'social codes and 
moral expectations of the community in which he works, recognizii^g that 
violations of accepted moral and legal standards on his part may involve hi^ 
clients, students, or colleagues in damaging personal conflicts, and impugn 
hi.s own name and the reputation of his professiorK H'' 

Pr^inciple 4. Misrepresentation. The psychoIogi.st avoids misrepresenta- 
tion of his own professional qualiticatioxis. affiliations/ and purposes, .and 
those of the institutions and organuati^^ns with, which he is associated. 

a. A psycholouisl docs .not claim, either "directly or by implication professional 
qualifications that dilTer front his acttial qualifieatic^ns. nor docs he misrepresent. his^'alfiliation 
with any institvitionrpryanizatioti. dr individual, nor lead others to assume he has afnilations 
that he does not have. The psychologist is responsible for correcting others' who misrepresent 
his professional qualifications or affiliations, . 

b. The psychologist doc's not misrepresent an institution or organizatioiri with which he is 
affiliated by ascribing to it characteristics that It does not have, . ■ - 

c. -A psychologist 'dons not use his affiliation with the Anieriean Psychological 
Association or. its Division^ for purposes that are not consonant, with thq stated purposes of (he. . 
Association. . - / 

■ . ^' , ^ p.sychologist does not associate himself With, or permit his jiarne to* be used in 
con ncc I ion "With any services or products in such a way as to misrepresent them, the degree of 
his responsihllity for th.en\. or (he nature of his^ affiliation. . . 

Principle 5. Public Statements. Modesty, scientific caution, and due 
regard for the limits of present knowledge characterize all statements of 
psycliplogists who supply^-information to the public, either directly or ' 
indirectly. . /ji, ; . . ^ 

a. Psychologists who interpret the science of psychology o^the i r-rviccs of psycho.logists 
Jo clients or to the grncral public have an\obIigation to report iairly ;ind accurately, 
E^iaggcralion. schsationalisnv; superficiality, and other kinds of misrepresentation are avoided. : 

b. When inforniation about psychological procedures and techniques is gi\(cn, care is 
taken to Indicaie lhat thcv .should be usi^ only by persons adequately tr-^-incd in their'usc. 

c. A psychologislrwho engnges in radio or tclevisipQ activities .docs not participate in 
commercial announcements recommending purcha^s^ or use of a product. 

Principle 6. Confidentiality. Safeguarding informafioji about an 
individual that has been obtained by the psychologist in the course of his 
teaching, practice, or investigation is a. primary obligation of the 

" ' . 60 
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j^sNL'iioUv^isl*. SulIi inlni Kiiitilin is coiimuHiicnlcd- to .others unless" 
ccrtnin Jiiiport-anl comlitioiis are met. ■* 

:i. InhM iiiJitiiwi rt'i't'iU'd in I'onrnliMu c iv rcvcnlnl «'t)lv alU'r i))osl cnrcfiil dclibcralioii 
and wlicn ilK'tc is I'liMi and irninincnl d;wi|»cr \o jin individual :ir lo socidy, atid I hen oidy to 
,.i|>pt»>|iri;rtc pn»rcssion;d \\orkcrs or public nndifiritlrs , . 

h hdci tiiiitipn (thmincd in .chnicid iir cmisidtinu rclntionships, or cvnlitnlivo daia 
coMi vrtoii^ rlnldi i'ii, stndi-nLs". cinpIoycH's-^ iuid ■ t»l her*, arc distussi-d otdy lor prol'osMonnI 
pnrposi'S nn(|i oidy w id) jH-rsoris clfnrly itiiiccrncd willi llic cnsc. Written .md ortd rcp<Mts 
sljititld prcse-nl oi\\y dala jicrni.mc lo \)w purpose; oi the cvnlualion, every effort shouhl be 
rnndc lo ;iv{Vid nnduc iiu;isi<'ii »d privacy. . - ' 

i'. .('litrKjd and oiJut nKUci ials nri* iisnl in dassioitni l.cnching and wrtliog only wliui the 
Idcniit) ol"' .the .|Vcrs»n)s invoIvL'd is adct|u.it.cly dispitiscr). _ ■ , 

. d. I he conlide'iuiality of piolesslojiai I'tMinnniiieal lon.s ahoiil individnals is mainlainctl. 
OoK ulun llie cri^injitor ;nul other f^ersons invojvi'd ^ivc (heir express perniission is a 
itHd*idetiii;d profissionjd eoni)MUiiii'ali(m' sln\\\ti lo-|he individiud c(orecrtK'd. Hie psychologist 
IS ri'spfanihiitv tor iid'nrroinj^ the* cfieiil of the lindls'of f Irc 'conridcntialily. 

i'. Only alieP i'\plkit perniissinn has been pranicd is liie identity of research sulijeets' 
pitbhMicd. When data ^ have bCen published witbiurt pc'riiiisston for' idenlincatioti, the" 
psveholn^ist ashitines responsibility for adcqualcly dis^uisin^ (lieir sintrvcs. ' 

' f. t lie ■ psyclmli'pisf inake^ provisions for llie 'Vnaitjtenanec of cotjiulcnliality in (ho 
presei\ali'Mi antl ullirnaie' dUjiosiiion of conlidcntial rcOords. . 

Principle 7. Client Wcltare,./rjie i)sy(;Jiologisl respects (he integrity nnd 
protects (he well'iite (^f the person of^ grQup with whom he is working. 

n. I be psyelmlopisl in' itulnslry. vdncalion. and other situations in wliicli conlliets of 
itUncsi rnav arise atnoni; variiMi^s parties, as bi-twecn nutnapenient atvtl iabfir._ o"rr.bet\vcen- the 
client and eniplt»ycr of tlu' psychologist; (h-rtucs lor hituscH Ihe nature antl direction of hi.s 
l(» values and u -wvirisibilities ami keeps all parlic.s concerned iidVirtnetl of these eornniilnicnts. 

b. VVbch/llicre is a etMj.fli.cL-a4n(>ng iirblcssi(\n;tf \\<»rkers. the psychntii^isl is concerned 
pr'nna'il> with the w-ijaTe-lif :\ny„Gnchl involved and only secondarily witirihe uitcrcsl of his 
itwfj pudcssional gioup. i 

c. - The psyehoht^isi alten^pls to (crinuiate a elitnenl or consulliriy relationship when it is- 
re\Tst^tiably.vIear to the psyeholo^:ist" f'haf the clit-nt is noi bencliling fronijt. 

d. *The psyelui](»j:ist. wTuV asks tli^il ati indnidual reveal personal ijdormalion jji the 
cp.ursc of interviewing. I est if tg. or evaIu;Ui.oti . or who allows such itdorniatiori (ii be tlivulf^cd to 
hnn. does so' only aftci tnaking certaMi. thai the rcspotisiblc ■)iersi>rris fuJl> a'ware, of the 
pinp»ises of the interview, tt^stin^. of eValOation ^"id ol .the vva>s in which (he inCorniation may 
W iiscti. " ■ ■ 

e! In cases itiMilvijig icferral. the res|>t)tjsihility of the psycliolo^isl lor Ihe wclfiue of the 
clii'tu eontinjics ut>lil this respmisibility is ; Nsunu'cl by ihe'prtdessional ■ persoh lo wlionJ (he 
client is referred or nruil Ihe relationship with the psycholopst mnkitig (he referral has been 
tcrniijia(e{l bv mutual ai:recnicn(. bi situations where referral, consultatioti; or other-changVs 
iti Ibe eontlitioiis of the Ireatmcnt are ijuiicatc^H and Ihe elieni refuses relcrrab (he psycboloiiis( 
ctttelully "weighs ijic jmssibic bai ni {o Hie clierd, lo hinrsclf, antl to liis iirofcssioh ihht nii^ht 
ensue from contimiing tlie relatio'isbii). . ,.. _ 

1. The t)syehohipist who ree]nires ihe taking tif risycbol(\uieal ^lesls" lor tlidactic, 
elassil.)cati(»ii. iir. research iutrt)iiscs protects [he cxannnecf by insuring (Imt (he tests and (est 
rcsiilis arc used in a jHofe^isituial utanncr... . . ■ 

\\[. ■ vVluuinitentially disturbing sirbject matter is presented to stiulcnls.. i( is (lisciisscd 
<dneeti\d>, and etfort^ arc made lo handle ■constructi\cly an>; dil ricultics that arise. 

■ b. Caic must 1m^ taken I (V in sit re an approjirialc setting for crniit:;»l wiuk lo jirotccl luith 
clicuf anil psschoh^gist from actual or imputed harm and the profession frotn cctisurc. 

''i. Iti llic' irsc id aeccjitctl ..^l ugs hM. therapeutic jiiujioses special care Jiccds to be 
cseicisl-tl by tbc psyclu»logis( tii assure' himself thai the eollaborating pihysiciari pmvjdcs 
suitable salcg'nards 'lor the clierd. 

Prineiplc 8. Client . RclationshTp. The psyelioiogist iiiforiiis his 
pruspcLiivc cheMt ol' t.helmporlant aspect of the potciitiat relationship that 
mighr'alTeel the eheiit's decision to;ciUer tlie relatic^nship- . , 




' M.- Aspects of tlicML'hitiotiship likely to ulleet the eliciif.s decision indinic the ree«>rdin^ of 
;iti inter\ie«. the Use of interview n);itcri;il lor trninini' pnrju^cs. mid nhslHViition 'nf- nn 
Miler\ie\v hy nUiei piTsons. ' ■ . 

i>. ^When the elieiU i*; not eomiie(cnt t«> evaluate tlic sit njHiiMi (a.s in llie ense of « elilhl), 
the persiui rcspMiisjh!e for the elicnt is informed «if ihc cireimislnnccs whieh mny influence jhc 
rclntionship. ■ 

c. -Ihe psyeholo^ist does not m»nn;dly CTUer.int»> n prolessionid,, relationship . \xitl> 
menilieljs of his own nnuiFy. intininie h iends. cki5;c assoeiates. or others whose Wellarc niighrbc 
jeoivaVdyed hy sueli a 'dual rchdiojiship. ' ' " . . 

[Principle 9. Impersonal Services, I^ydioloyical services for I iic purpose 
; df dinyntisis. li'calnicnl. oi- jicrsuiiali/cd advice are provided only in the 

■ conlexl oi n jfrorus.sional.relalinn.shij), aiid^nrc.nul given hy means of jinhlic 
Iccliires or. dcninn.slr'\lit>ns. newspajKM or ma^^a/inc. arlielcs; radio or 

. Iclcvision pi;oiirams. 'mail. ..or .sinvilar inedid. ' 

.'I; I he |nep;iration of pvVsonncI reports an«l ree(miniend;Uions hased nn test data 
seenml M.lelvjn- ojai! h oni'th?-al ludcss sneh apprnisuls are ;n» inlejiral part ol' a cominninf;. 

■ elient^rehtllonship i\ith a eoni|vin>% as n rei.idt. .-oF whiCh the eoiVnltinji psyeho|oj»ist has- 
intnoitte knowledi^e of the elietit's perxini'iel siluati»>n and e!in he nssined' llierehy (hat his 
vM'itten appraisals will he ndeiinalc to the inirpose and will he properly interpreted |>y the" 
ehent. I.hese leptH-pi must not he einhellislied-Nv ilh Mteh detailed analyse.s of the snhjeefs 

■ jHtsnnalifA trails as woidd K- ajipropriatc* only-'aher intchsive interviewv^'H/die suhjeet. 'I lie 
repnr.ts ]\o\ niakc speeilie recon,unend;itions,,ns Jo employnicnl or plaeonient o\' the 

jvohjeet whie^i p> l>eyond the ps ehojo.Ufst's knowledge of the j<ih reipiirenieulM-f (he eoniprlnv. 
riie ^e|>^Mts ■|^lnst n.M |>nt |)oi t .lo eh'tn.inate (he ctMiipany's-nytMl tn cMrry on- sneh other regular 
(.""inidMynient nr petsonnel ijiaefjees as ap[ir;ii.sar of tliT: work history, cheeking or'rcfcrenees. 
I^ast tKt lonnaiK'e in the I'onipany. ■ ' • ' ' '■ ' * '['~ , ' 



Principle 10. Annauri^ccmcnt"'bf Serviccs.'^A j)SYchologi.sC adiicrcs (o 
.■•|)ro(.;e.sMut^ial rQlher itiaiv-iconunereial. standat'ds in making known his 
a va i 1 a I) il i I y I or p i-o less i o n a 1 scry ices'; ' ' '.' ^ ■ , ■ 

a.^ A psVehi,li>_uist (hv^ nof.'drreelly solreit elients \ov iVniividunl diagnosis or thtra|iy. 
. .-J^." Indi'.idtia'l listinjjs-in telephone.'direetories are limited, to name. hi^l,u'.sl relevant 
■ dej^ree. eertilieaticni status, address, and tek-phone nutnher, ' lliey. niay iiU(> inchule' 
ideJitrt5e.i-ln>n in aJew woi (U (d' (he psveirn|oi:isl*s niiijor arcii'i ^orpraetiec:' h»r. exanipic, child 
therapy, persmniel select inn. industrial, psyeholop-, A|i:eiiey listin^^s are ecpnilly tin )d est. " 

- e: AMthuhK'eujCUt.^ id indi.vidual |)rivate iiKu:lice aro lii'uited tn a simple staieloeni ot the" 
name, highest ii'leviuit dej:iee. eertifieati(Mt or diphnnatc status, address; Irlephone nnndVer,; . 
olliee hnnrs. and a hVief esplanatiori oI llu' types -(^r.sehviecs-rctiiferi'd. ■Anniinneernents <d' 
aueriLies oi.i\-nst tiatnes of stall' niendKrs with their ipialttieatiiAti.';. Hie> conforinjn othdr 
partrenh'irs wiOi the same standard'; as individual ann(>iinceiuehlii. aiiakiny ccrtain' t'hat the 
true nalMre m| iht' oiv.iini/aii'Mi is apjvirent. . ' ' / - 

• (h A p\\eholu,i:isJ oi- ayeney anttoiineitij;. nohclinieal Vrufes.siutinl-. service's, mayvvuse 
brochures that are descriptive ol'scmccs' reudcrcd hut woi cvahiaVivc. They may-he .sent 
to piolessional persnns; schools. 'husiness firms. iioverMUicnl njicnrics. and. other similnr 

• or^aur/atiptis. ■ • - 

c. Ihe iise in a Inorhnie (d "testnnnnials IroMi satisfied nscj-s" is unaCceptalilc. -Hie 
otter (»( a Irec trial (>l services is unacccptahic if it operates tu misrepresent in any way t.he ■ 

• nanirc or tlu-,cllicacy H*rvices rendered by the psycholoyisl". Claims that a p.syeholoytst 

. lias unii|oe skills or nnitpie devices not av.iila'bic !o others in the profession arc made iinly if the *' 
spxi.d rllivaey nl" these uniipic skills or* devices has ha-o denu>nstr; 'cd by seicnlif ienll5.:' 
actctxable e"\idcnec. <- ■■ " ^' ' . ' 

I, Ihe ps\elioloL;isf must tnu eticonia^^c (nor. vMthin' hi'i power, even alhiw) n elient to 
h.«%t' e\.iL'ucral,ed idi a-i as t«» llic cllicacx ol' services rendered. C laims made to cricnt.*; ah<Mft the 
elticac) (d his services mnM DO yo beyond thi^se-'whieh the psyeholoj^ist would be wilhoy to . 
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suhjurl lo professional scrtiliny throupli pnblishinj; his rcsulis onrl liis claims in a prolcssiotuil 
jouriuil. ''.n , . * . ■ ■ " 

Principle II. IntcrprofessionrJ* Relations. A •.pfjycliologisis nets with 
inlcgrily'i" regard to. coilcrigucs in psychology and in other professions. 

w. r..icl> incinhcr of llic Assov iaCioii coopcr.ilcs willi the duly const ilu ted Cpninilltcc on 
Sfu-nlilic mid ProIcssiiMial Elliics and Condnct^in llic pcrJorn>nncc oi'ils dultL's>y responding 
'lo in(|nirics wilh rcjisnMnlilc proinpiness w\\i\ coniplctcncss. A mcml^cr Ijikihg longer (lian JO 
'diiys to rcspniul in such inquiries \hall have Oic burden of demons! fnting (hnl he acted with 
**n:nsonjil>lr prnin|ilni:ss." . 'L " 

\\. A psychojoizist (h>cs iiol n(^rma|!y on'cr prolc^^-ii'Mial .services (o n person recciviM|> 
p«,yilioK>gicaI assistance lr(Mn jinothcr proll'ssional worker except liy ;»grecnient with the oilier 
worker cr aiicrlhc lcr?iiihjilion o( ilie dictit'.s rclntipnship with the iMlier professional, worker, 
c. The wellare of clients ami colleagues rec|uircs'Iha( psychnIo|;i.s(s in joint practice or^ 
enr|K>rate activities make an orderly and explicit arrangement regartjing (he conditions of (heir 
. assJH'iatioii and its possible temiinati^n. Psychologists who serve as. employers of other 
psychologists have an obligation lo make similar appropriate □rrangenienfN. , 

Principle 12. Remuneration. Financial Vrrnngcnicntsin profqssionni 
practice arc in accord with profcssioiiaLstandards that safeguard the best 
interest of the client and tiie profession. - 

a. I.n cslMhlvshing rjites' for professioital services, the psyvliohigist considtirs carcbtlly c 
both Ihc ability, el llie clicMl ti> tweet the Hnancial bur<len and the Charges made by other 
professional perstms engager! in cnmparabrc work. Ik-Js willing to eontribitle a pportion of liis 
services to wurk^for which be receives little or no financial return, v, 

b. -No comfnission or rebate or any other fo ni of retiuineralion is given or received for 
relerral ol cli^Mls■ for profcssiimal services. 

c. Ihc psychologist in clinieal or coiinseling practice docs luU u.se his relationships with 
clients to j>romote. for personal gain or Ihe prolil of an agency, conimereial enierpriscs.of any 
kir»d. . ~ , 

d. .A psychologist doCs tiot accept a private fee or any olber form of reniuncratlon for 
professiojiul work V. .t person who is entitled tt^his services thnnigb an institution or agency. 
1 be policies o! particular agency ma^ make cxt^llcit provision for private work with its clients 
by ntcmbers u\ its staff, anil in'such instances- the client n)usl be fully apprised of all policies 
affecting him. ^ ^ ■ 

Principle 13. Test Security. Psycliologicaj tests and other assessment 
(ievtccs. Ihc value of whiclrdcpends in part on the naivete of the subject, are 
nc^l rcpfoduced or described in poptilar publications in ways thatcimight 
invalidate (he techniques. Access to sticli devices is limited to persons with' 
professional interests who will .snfegtiard their use. 

a. "Sample items made u|) to rescml)le those of lests being discussed may be reproduced 
in 'popul;>r articles and cUewhere, l>ui seorViblc tests and aetu^rl test items are not, reproduced 

' except in professional niiblications. " . ^ 

b. 'I bc psychol(»^(St is respoiLsiblcJor tlie.conlrol of psyebolngical'tests and other devices 
and procedures used [or instructi(m when their v,tIuc might be damaged by revealing to the 
geners'.l public their speciHc contents or underlying principles: " ^. ■ 

Principle 14. Test Interpretation. Test scores, like test materials, arc 
released only to persons who arc qualified to interpret and use them 
properly. , , 

a.' Materials lor rcporling test scores to parents, or,, which are desijiued f(>r self-appraisal 
piirpiACs in schools. stKial agencies, or industry arc closely supervised by qnalilicd 
psychi>logists or counselors with provisions for referring and counseling individuals when 
needed. . . . ■ ' ■ ~ ' 

'* b. l est results (^r other asscssn^enr data used tof evaluation or elassilicatfon 'are 1 
con>muniCi>ted t(> cn>plovcrs. relatives, or other appropriate persons in such a manner as to 
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^•u.rnl ;t}:.nnsl rMisinrLTprcUition or misuse. In the usuni cnse, nn inlcrprclalinti t>I" the test. result 
r.ithyr lli.TM llic score is ennjUMMVie;rlc(I. , ,^ ' - v- 

e. When K-sl restills ;itu enmnnMiiealed MlireCljy Ui paruiils niul .students, (hey arc 
aecontpiiMicd by ndequ.'Jtc intei pretiv.c .-tids or adv'fee, •• 

Principle IS. Test Ptiblication:; INychoIogical lc,s(5 iu-c. olTcfcd lor 
cotninercial publicnlion only Icy^pubTjshcrs ;who present their tests i?i a 
proTcssinnal way and Jislriluifc 'Ihcm only jo. qualified users. 

:». A lest iDphual, teehnical h;u»dl)ook, or (illicr snit;d)le rcpoH on the test is provided 
uhieh deserihcs tlic (i»cth(Hj ol construeliu^ nnd slnndnrdi/.inj» the lest, and sunijnari^cs (he,, 
validjitjon rese;ireh. " " " v ^ 

l». rhe:|>o|)uln(ioiis Tor which (he (est has hen developed nnd llic piirposiJs for \vh 1^.11 it is 
rLioonoetidud aie stated iu tlic oijomaK l.inn.tatioMs upon lhc (vst's dcpcfidabilily. and aspects 
ol i(s.v;di(Mly on whieh rcse.irch is h»ckiM|» or invoniplete. are clearly slated. In particular, the 
inanda! etwitjiios n warnin|i'rej;.nr(ii^)|Lt interpr'cfnlion.s likely to be nindt' which have nyt yet . been 
Mflvstantiated hy research. :r\ . ^ . ' 

. c. The calaloj* and nijnirnl- indicate (he training or profcsbio.na! qualifications required ' 
lor s(Mjnd inlerpr,e(ation of the test. 

(i. Ihe test niiirrifal and s^ipp'^rtiiig documents take into acciiont the principles 
^cnunicateH ift the Siufifhnl\ for /u/iiriitipnafariif Psycha/of:ka{ Tests' and Munuals. 

. e. I es» advcr(i!,cnien(s are lacliial ond descriplive rather than emo(ior)aI and persuasive. . 

Principle 16, Research Prceaution.ST; The psyclioloyisi a.ssirfties 
oblij^alions for Ihc welfare oriiis research subjccU.'. both animal aiid innnnn." 

*]'iic ticcision- to utuicrtake" research shoukl rcsl Upoh a considered 
judi^menl by llic indivitluai psychologist aboul liowhesl toVontribute to 
psycholo.gical science and lo human welfare. The responsibit! psychologist 
weighs' allcrniili\'c clireclions in which personal energies -^and resources 
nitghi be invcslecl.H;!ving ' nntcle the decision to conduct research, 
psM'ht^logisIs nuisl cnrry (^iit their investigations with respect for the people 
who participate and with concern:, for , their (Jignity and' welfare. /Fhc 
Principles tiiat follow make explicit the 'invcstigator's ethical responslbili- 
tics toward participants ovei' the course of research, from the initial clecision 

, It) pursue a study to thc'steps iiccessary to protect- the conllden'tiality of 
research datn. rbesc Principles should be interpreted 'in terms of the. 
contexts' pi'ovided i[iJhc complete docuiuent offered as a supplement "to 

''tiicsc IMhciiiles.' ,^ . ' „ 

a. - In planning a study Ihe invL-.siigator has the personal responsibility to make acnrcriil 
eMdiialioM of its eU>icalaec'ep(abi!ity, t.nkitig into account (he.se Princip-'cs for research with 
boinaM I'.ein^s. |o the L'x{cnt that (his apfiraiial. weighing scientific and hurnanc v:llnes, 
stiyijesls a dcviaii<tft fron; ;w»y I'riticipje. the ifivcstijjator inetirs an increasingly serion.s 
(»bhjiation lo seek cihie.ni advice and (n observe more jlringgnt safeguards [C> protect (bd righ'ts*- 
ol (lie hnmao rcsenrcb pirrticipants. - - ^ 

b. Ucsp<»!»sibility lur the establishment and I'naintenance of aeccpfablc ethical practice 
in, re sea I eb alv»ays'rcinairis.wii|j the iiulividnal investigator, ihe investigator i.s also responsible 
lor (l»c ethical trealnient of research participarjis by collahot"ators, a^siManls, students, and 
employees, all of whom, liox*evcr. incur parallel abl'igalions. 

c. I\tbical praclice requires (he investigator to nfo^^m the partieipani of all features of 
iho rcseatch thai rca^^onahly.inighl he c*p.cctcd-jo intV rcnce Nvillingness to pavticipate, a.nd to 
cxplviin all other aspects of the rcscarch'aboiil which tl e participant Inquires. Failure tn make 
lull diselosrire gi\cs'added crophasis to Ihc investigator's abiding responsibility to protect the 
>*cllare an<l drgnily of the rc.a'arch participant. ' \ 
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d. Open, .'^s and honesly arc 'csscniiaj " rliarncti.Tisirc*; of tlic relationship between 
inv'tvtig;i'i(»r ,iul research partieipaiU. When the mclluHiolngicnl requirements nT a ^study 
necessljate conecilnicnt or df.veptinn. the i^ivcMijjator is required to ensure the participant's 
undcrslaiidinj:,!)! the reasons Toi this action and to restore the quality of the rciationship with 
the. invest ijiai or. ^ . 

c. PJhic«l rcsc.ircli prncticc requires the investigator to rcsflKrctJhe individual's freedom 
todcchne rr» participate in research or to discontinue participation 'ai'any time. The obligation 
H> protect ihiV freedom requires spccial'vigilnncc when the Investigator is in a position of power 
over the p;irtieipant. The decision \q limit , this freedom give.s added emphasis to the 
investig;»tor's al'iidin^ res|>onsihiIit,Y to protect iFfe participant's dignity and welfare, , 

f. Mtliieany 'ncceptiJhlc rese;irch begins with the establishment of a clenr and fair 
agrecntcnt betv^een tlic invesiTgnmr and ?he research -participant that clarifies the 
resp»)nsibilities of each. The investigator has the obligation to honor all promises and 
cjuninnlnicnts iueliided in that agrccnrctit. v 

g. <Mliic,il investigator protects partnipa-is front physical and mciital discomforl. 
■ hiirnt ami d.uii;rr (tihc risk tjfsucli consequences exists, the investigator is required to inform 

I lie pnrl»cl[J:int of that fact, secure cOn. sent before prneccding, and take all possible measures to 
miniinr/i; distress. A research procedure tiiay not be used if it is likely to cause serious and 
hisliiig harm tn participants, 

h. . After the data arc culleetol, ethical praeficc requircs the Irivcslijgator tn provid 
pqrticipatW wiih a full clarification of the nature of the study- and to remove any 
niisconccptions that niny have arisen. Where scientific or humane values' justify delaying or 
withholdlnj: iiilorniatitm. the. investigator acquires a spcciaf'responsibility to a,ssurc that thert 
arc no (famaging consv;q"cnces for the participant/ . . ' 

i. Where research procedures may result in ■ undesirable consequences for the 
. piirtiel'p.int. the investigator has. the responsibitity-to detect and remove or correct these 
. consequenecs. including, where relevant, long-term allcrcfTccts, , 

j. Infornmtion ol'>tained 3l)out. the rescarjch participants dtiring the course of an 
inves ligation )S conlidcniial. When the possibility jcxisls that others may oVtain access to such 
'iidormation. cl])ical research practice ret)uircs [hiyi this pnssibility. together with ihcplansfor 
proleciiiig confidentiality, l^c explained to the participants as a part of the procedure for 
,pbtaitjing intornii;d consent. " - - 

k. A. psychologist xising animals in rcsparch adheres to the provisions nf the Rules 
l^egarding Animals., drawn up by the Committee nn Precautions and Standards in Animal 
Experimentation and adopted by the Aniefican Psychological Association. 

1. lnvcsiig.;;ions of hiinyan subjects using experimental drugs (for example: 
Iialhicinogenrc. psychotomimetic.* psychedelic, or siniilar substa nccs) should he^ conducted only 
in siich'setlings as clinics, hospitals, or research facilities maintaining appropriate "safeguards 
for the subjects. 

Principle 17. Publication Credit. Credit is assigned lo Ihosc who. have 
conlributcd to a publication^ in proportion to their contribution, and only 
(0 these. ' . 

0 ■ ' ■ , . . ■ ^ 

a. J.« M.ijor. enf^JtriluiliOns of a professional character, made by several persons to a 
.conM)U)n project. ..Vre rccogni/cd by- joint authorship. The experimenter nr author' who has 

nwide the principal contribution to i pjuMieation is identified' as the first listxid. 

b. Minor coptritnitions of.^a' professional character, extensive clerical or srniilar 
nonpr-ofcssKJnal'asliisiancc. arid other minor contributions are acknowlcdgcd in footnotes or in 
an intrt^uetnr.y. .slalcnient. ^ •'• 

c. Acknnwlcdgmcnl through specifie citations is made for unpublished as weil as 
puj^lishcd. material that, has directly infiuenccd the research or writing. 

d. A psychoU>gist whn compiles and edits for publication the contributions of others 
publishes 1 he syniposium or report/under th(^ title of the committee or symposium, with his own 
nanjc a[)|H:arihg as ehairman.or editor among those of (he other contributors or committee 
mcn^bcrs', ■. _ . . / ' ^ 

Principle 18. : Responsibility towafd Organization. A psyc(iologi.st 

respects the righ.ls and repulation of the institute or orgahiy.ation witK 
which he is associated'. 
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;i. M.UL-ri.iK f»r(.'|)j'rL'tI hy .r psvcluilo^isj ns .t pnrl o\' his regular work nruk r spcuHc 
(hrci tioi) ol or^,;uii/ani)fi nrc (hi: properly til lfi;il orgafii/alimi/Suirh nialcri^ils ari: released 
inr tiSL' nr palilicalinii hy ;» p^ychoIfYgist in .iicortlnticc \\\\]\ policies nl mtthnri/.ntidn. 
nssi^ftUK'tw ol crt'ilil. ;iiuj relalcii mnjiurs u Itichi^h.tvc been cstal)lis|ic(l by his nrgarii*/.ttion, 

b. OllK'r niak-riiil rt'\ullti)^ ineiclfnlally front aclivily sitppoVlcd by any aRcnc\, and for 
\*hirli llic psYchuli'yisi rif^lifly a\sunics inilivl<UiaI responsibility, is published with disclninicr 
lor ativ rcspntisibility on, the pari of (lie supporting aijcncy. ' . . 

-. . / 

Principle 19. Promotional Activities. Thc..psycliologist associated with 
-(he (leveioptiKMil or promotion of psycliolr^i^ical devices, books, or other 
prcdiiels olTcred for Cnnuniercial sale is responsible for ensuring thai .such 
devices, books, or pMHliiels arc prcsenled in a professional and lactiiar way. 

a- C laitns rc^ardin^ pi.'rh»rni.ince, boneltts. or resuKs arc supported by scienliHcally 
acccpl.'inle fvidcfU'C. ■ 

i»: llie j^syehnln^ist duesno( use prok'wiotuil joiirtiols Ini- (IU''cofnrncrciol cxploilalion .of 
p%ycIi(»loL:iLal pri><liiLMs. ami ihc^psyclioIo^ist-cdiUir pnnrds ajiainst such mtMisc. 

flic psyclioh'gisi uliha nn.-inyial itiiL-rcst in the sak- nr use ol'a psyL'boInjjical product 
is ynsilivc to ptAsilile Lonilict of intfrcst in his promotion of such products I and avoids 
corT»p.rutni\c of his pnifcssional rcsporisibitilies and ob'ectivcs. 

- \ ' ' "■ • ■ ■ ' 
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The following reconuiiendd tiptis were selected from the S tandards for 
Educational and Psychol ogical iTe^ts (Davis, 1974) » They point out \ . 

selected prinqipl^s which are 'inipor tant in developing and using tests. 
The readfer is strongly encouraged to become Eamilidr wi'th the complete 
document and not to rely upon only the following principles in. design- 
ing aod implementing a oondiscriminatory testing program, 

' o • ' : ' ^ ■ r 

STANDARDS TO-R TES^S , MANUALS / AND ^ REPORTS • " ' " :\ ' l 

Dissemination of Ihforniat i on > A test user needs information-, to help him \ 
use the test -[n standard V^ays and to evaluate a test r e'la t i ve to others he ! 
might s^l'eot for a given purpose. The- Information tbat'he needs to select | i 
a test or to use it must . conie , , a.t el east 'in partv from the t^st developer,- | 
Pract i c<js' of- authors and publishers in f u'rni shi ng, i n forma t i on have- va rJ-ed . \ 
Sofiietimes the tesL /manual offers pnly vague d-i rec t i ons» f or'*^ adrri i n'i s ter i ng ! 
and scoring'; norms of uncertain origin,; and perhaps •nothi,hg,,more , In | . 

contrast, some manua 1 s .f u rn i ^h ex tens i ve information on test development, i 

: valid i'tv re'l iab i 1 i ty . b'as.es for norma t i ve i n forrna t i on ■, appropriate kir(d5_; ! 
of interpretations and uses , .and, they present all such information In. Tl 

' deta i I , ' - - : - . ' ' \ ■ '| 

When. a tes.^ i^ pVtrl i shed or ;;otherw I se madQ ava ij abl e for operational .use, 
it should ^be accompanied by a/manual (or other publ i shed' or read i 1 y a va il a^bl e 
information) that makes 'every reasonable effort to follpw.tVie r*ecommenda t i ons 
■of these standards an-d, in pa r t ic u lar , to provi.de" the informal ion^' requ i red 
•t-o . subs tant.ia te c^ny claims that have been made for Its use. • " ^ \ 

A test manual s:hdu Id descr i be f a 1 1 y the deve lopment' of the test: - the 
rat i onal e , spec I f ica t i ons f o1 lowed i n- wr i t i ng i tems or sel ect i ng .observa- 
tiohs, and procedures and ri iiu^ts of item analysis or other research* 

Aids to 1 n terpTT.etn t i on ^ The responsibility for making inferences about the 
meaning and legir;:TTate uses of test results rests primarily v;ith the user. 
. I n- making such J.udgnents , however , he mus t depend in part on information-' 
. about the. test made avai lable by -its developer. ' ' v,. 

•«-The/ma*nua I. or report form from a scor i ng., s'erv i c'e cannot' f u 1 1 y , pVepa r e the' 
user for .i n terpr'e t i ng the test.' He' will sometimes -have, to make; j udgmen t s ^ 
that have ndt been substantiated by publ ished ev idence^ Thus^ the 
vocational counselor cannot- expect ' to have ^va 1 id i ty da ta a va i 1 abte far 
.each Job about- which he makes tentative predictions from .test scores.' 
The coan^elor or employment interviewer yyill have exam iri'ees /who do not 
fit i.nto any ignoup- for wh ich -norma t ive or validity data a-re/ aval 1 abl'e . 
The-'-teagher "w i I 1 have to evaluate the content of an achievement test in 
terms of hvs instructional goals and emphasis. The. clinic*ian must bring 
general data and. theory into h i s . i n terpr ta t i on of data from'a persdnality - 
inventory. The degree 'to which the manual can be expected to* prepare the--.-,, 
Gser for accurate interpretation and''"'ef feet ive use d f t he tes t va r i es vVith 
the ty%p of test and the purpose for which it is used. - It is the test,., 
developer's resppns i b i 1 i ty to provide. the" information necessary for good 
^judgment; in-,fact, developers should make tests as.difficult to misuse and • 
to misinterpret as they, can:, ' =. ' 
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The test,' the manual, the record' forms , and other accompanying material 
should help users make correct interpretations of the test results and 
should warrt against common- m i suses . 



The 
wh i ch 



tesr manual should state explicitly the purposes and applications for 
h the test is recommended. ' , • ' ' 



The test manual should describe clearly the psychological, educational, or 
other reasoning underlying the test and nature of the characteristic it is 
intended to measure. 

The'^'test manual should identify any special qualifications required to 
,adm-ini5ter the test and to interpret it properly, 

o ■ 

.Evidencq of vali'dity and reliability, along wi th ^other. rel evant research 
data, should be presented "in support, of any claims 'being made. 

Test developers or others offering computer services for test Interpretation 
should provide a manual report^ing the ra t ional e and evid.ence Jn supp6rt of 
computer-based , i nterpretat ions of /scores, r' 



Di rections f or .Adririn 1^ tra t ion -and' Scorinq ^ Interpretations of test anci • 
'.measurement techn i ques-;: l.i ke thqse of .-experimental' resufts , are most reliable 
when the measurc-v;ori £s are obt.ained under standard ized or controlled condi- 
tions. To be sure, there-are c i ncumstances/'i n .test^l^ng where It may be 
important'to change cpnd it ions;. sysfema'tical 1 y for [naximum. understand I ng pf ^ 
the performance pf.-an indiy iddal . 'For example, an examiner may systematically 
modify procedures -in successiyve readmi n I st rat i onV of a test to explore the 
'limits of a child's mastery of a specl f ic -conTent area such as a set of ' 
concepts. Never thel ess , the test developer/ should' pVov Ide- a standard 
proce'dure from which modifications can be.made, WI thou> standard tzat Ion, 
the qu'ality of interpretat.i'onS-,wM 1 be reduce'd to whatever e.xtent 
differences in procedure 1 nfl uence performance . 

For most purposes, great emphasis Is properly placed on strict standardization 
of procedures for adnfl n i ster I ng a test and rec i 1 1 ng 1 ts . Inst ruct Ions . ■ If 
a test is tu be used for a wide range of subpopulat ions , these procedures 
sho'jld be wholly comprehensible to' all examinees in each subpopulat Ion. 

The d i rect hons -for administration should be presenter* In the test manual 
with sufficient clarity and emphasis sO' that the test user can duplicate, ' 
and will be encouraged to duplicate, ths administrative conditions under 
which the norms ahd the data on reliability and validity were obtained ^. 

Tha proccdur'-js for scorincj the test should be presented In the test manual 
with a. maximum of detail and clarity to reduce the likelihood of scorinq 
error. ^ 

£i£in!ll-5ili.Bi!JL£5 . Interpretations of test scores trad 1 1 lonal jy have been^ 
rtonr^ relerencod; that Is, an Individuals score Is interpreted In terms of 
comparisons with scores made by other Irdividuals. Alternative interpre- 
tations are possible. Content - referencod Interpretations are those whore 
the score I d Ir'ec 1 1 y interpreted In term's of performance at.pach point 
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on.the. achievementt cont i nuum being measured. Cri teri on -referenced inter- 
pretations re those where the score is directly interpreted in terms of 
performance at any given point on the -cont i nuum of an externa I var iab I e > 
An external criterion variable might be grade averages or levels of job 
performance. . 

The standards in this. section refer principally to tests intended for 
norm- referenced test interpretations rather than for content-referenced 
interpretations. . 

«. ■ ' ' ■* ■ 

Norms should be published in the test manual at the time of release of 

the test for operational use. ^ t. . 

Norms presented in the test manual should refer to defined and clearly 
presc r tbed popu 1 a t i ons , These populations should.be the groups, with whom 
users of ' the test will ord i nar i 1 y - w i s h to compare the persons tested. 

In reportin.g norms, test manuals should use ^percent 1 les for one or more 
appropriate reference groups or standard scores for^which the basis is 
clearjy set forth; anf exceptional type '©f score or unit should bo explaiped 

and justified. Measures of central tendency and variability always ?hould.. 

•be. reported . " ' — - - - 

Local- norms arcmore important for many uses of tests than are published 
norms.,. A -test manual should suggest using local norms in such situations. 

Derived scoles usc*d for repor t i ng, scores should be carefully described " • 
in the test manual to increase the likelihood of accurate interpretation 
of scores by both the tost interpreter and the examinee. 

** • 
Where it is expected tHat a test wiji be used to assess groups rather than 
individuals (i.e., for schools. or programs), normat ive ^data based on group " 
'summary statistics sfiould be provided. 

•> •• • , 

' '\ 

STANDARnS FOR REPORTS OF RESEARCH^ON RELIABILITY AND VALIDITY 

A tost deseloper munt provide evidence pf the rel iab i 1 i ty and validity of 
hifi tost; it is usual !y reported in the test m^nua 1 , Many test users 
should do similar research on their own application of the test. Their 
reports often differ from those in test manuals by being more detailed 
or more specific to a particular problem, or by validating tert batteries 
rather than Individual tests. Despite such differences, the standards of 
researcli, and of research reporting, should be general ly, s imi lar in the 
tvrfo s i tua t i ons . v . 

Val id i ty . A lesL developer, or anyone wh" conducts validation research, 
should provide as much va 1 i d i ty . i n f orma L i on as possible so the 
u■.^^u' can evaluatn tie toot or ttie research for his ovni purposes. A tost 
rnonual can provide evidence ttiat will enable the user to evaluate the 
appropriateness of lIh» item content, to d-Uennine whether the test I', an 
•c-ceptaole niv'asure of a npocified construct, or to decide whether the 
test hcis provided useful predictive validities in si'luations similar to 
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his own. An adequate' research report ^can help the user decide whether to 
go ahead with thie use of the test or to seek another predictor, 

A rpiinual or. research report should present the evidence of validity for ' 
each type of inference for which use of the test is recommended. If 
validity for some suggested interpretation has not been, invest iga ted , 
that fact should be made clear, \: 

A test user is responsible f or ' mar sha 1 1 i ng the evidence in support of 
his claims of val idity and rel iabil it;y. The use of test scores in . 
decision rules should be supported by evidence, 

All measures of cr i teria . shou 1 d be described completely and accrrately. 
The manual or research report should comment on the adequacy of a 

criterion. Whenever feasible, it shou Id d raw a t ten t i on to significaat 

aspects of performance that the criterion Pleasure does not-^rdf I'ect: and 

to irrelevant factors likely to af f ecj:- J t,— — 

A criter4on m^e'asure should itself be studied for evidence of validity and 
tha t ^ev idence shou 1 d be presen ted in the manual or report. 

The manual" or research report should provide information on the appropriate- 
ness of or limits to the genera 1 izabil i.:ty of validity Information, 

The sample Employed i-n a validity study, and the cond i t ions "under which 
testing is 'done should be consistent with recommended test use and 
should be descr i bed suf f ic i en t 1 y for the reader to, judge its pertinenee 
to his situation. 

Any selective factor determin.ing the composition of the validation sample, 
shpuld be indicated in a manual or research report , Thp sample should be- — 
described 4n terms of those variables known as thought^^g_af'f'ect'''VaTT7^ 
such as age', sex, socioeconomic status', ethnic or ig1 rT, residential region^ 
level of education, or other demographi<r or psychological characteristics. 

The col lection' of data for a validity study should follow procedures 
cons i stent wi th the purposes of the study. 

Any statistical analysis of criterion-related validity should be reported 
in the monualin a form^ that enables the reader to determine how much 
confidence is to be placed in judgments or pred ict ions regarding the 
i nd i V i oua 1 , 

A te^t user should investigawC the possibility of bias in tcrts or in 
lo^l items, Whorever possible, there should be an invest igoc ion of possible 
differences in c r i t er i on- re 1 a ted validity for ethnic, sex, or other sub- 
samples that can be identified when the tes.t is given, 'The man-^gl or 
research report/should give the results for each subsample sepa- .r^ly or 
'•eport that no differences were <^ound. 
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[Co^/nent: For many uses, regulations published pursuant to civil rights 
legislation require that validity studies be performed separatel y. on 
samples d i f f er i 1*3 - i n national origin, race,- sex, or re-.ligious affiliation, 
when t*-;chnical1y feasiblo. 

The 'concept of .fa i rness- may involve other sources of inappropriate dis- 
crimination. For example, placing a hand --dexter i ty test on a low table 
may unfairly bias the test against ta) 1 - peopl e. The test user should try " 
to identify potentially unfair influences on test scorrj^c in h i 5 s i tua t i on . 
Variables which may contribute i napp.ropr iate._var iance may be used for" 
subgroup i ng i n i nvcs t i ga t ion,_pf -f-a-iThe'sT, / 

Hovyever;: caution must be exercised' in evaluating the possibility of bias, 
A s imple d i f f erence in group means does not by - i tsel f identify an unfair 
test, although it should stimulate research to explore the quest io^n of 
fairness. Evidence. of differential validity is developed by comparing, - 
for example, cor rel at io.-' coefficients, regression equations, and means and 
variances for each variable. 

The proper statistical test for such a difference is, for any 'parameter , 
the test of the hypothesis of no true difference between the groups, for 
ex'amp! e, .a test of ho difference between correlation coefficients, slopes, 
or intercepts. Some investigators have attempted to examine ^uch' 
differences by comparing in each subgroup independently the validity 
statistic (e.g., the correlation coef f ic ient) ^ to a pos tu 1 ated ^true va.lue 
of 2ero. This is not a proper orocedu re ; it does not answer the question 
at is::>ue of d i f ferences in - the' character i st ics of validity. It is 
imp^ssj_b.Le 4?e-dtimons t rate such differences by showing that one cor-rela- 
-^i-on coefficient, for ex^ample, is s i gn. i f i can t.l y different from ze^rsx^MhUQ--— 
the. other is not. - ' . .. ^-''----^rrrir:^^^"^:^^^ — — 

Users should rou t i nel y^i nves t Iga Le differences in validity v/hen it is 
technically feasible to do so, that is, when N's are sufficient for 
reliable comparisons ondwhcn criteria are reasonably valid in each 
group... User'L should be aware, however, that a too-hasty acceptance of bias 
or of differential validity, if used In decision making, may be as likely 
to produce unfair" test use ar. a failure to consider the poss-ib i 1 i ty . 

For example, to avqid unfairness in test use for blacks, an employer may ' • 
•nvestiyatc [he possibility of differential validity and find not- only 
differences in means be tweon black and wh i te' app 1 1 cants but also differences 
in intercepts of 'the regression. Some definitions of fairness require that 
predictions for app 1 icants in either group should be based on the regression 
I ine developed for his.own group). If the d 1 f ferences i n. t n tercepts are 
statistical .art ifocts (due, for example, to unreliability), the result might, 
be. considered wnfa i r to- blacks (If they have t he 1 ower u'eg res s i on line) 
since their performance might be systemp t lea 1 1 y under predicted. The 
rff^oct can, of course, work both v/ays depending on the d i r ecjOan-of^ 
differences in regression, ' ^"^"^^ 

It is important to r«^conni/o that there are different dofini lions of faif"- 
ne\>s, and whether a tjiven procedure i r> or, is r)ut. fair may depend upon the" 
dofini tionacco[)tfd. .Moreover, there ore statistical and psychometric 
uncertaint le;; abouft some of the sources of apparent differences in 
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validity or regression. Unless a difference is observed on ' sampXei.^ 
. substantial size, and unless there is a reasonably s^uDd---p57^Rologica 1 
•or sociological theory upon which to^^xeJ^R-aTToBserved' d i f f erence , 
the- di f ference shou 1 d ^ ji.'Lewect--wTf1i caution.] ' " . 

_3ib«f»--a-£;corTng key, the selection of items, or the weighting of tests 
^ is based on one sample, the manual- shoul d. report validity coefficients 
based on data obtained from one or more independent cross-va.l idat ion 
samples. Validity statements should not be based on the original sample. 

..To the extent feasibl-e, a test' user who. intends, to continue employing a " 
test over a long period of time should develop "procedures for gather i nq 
data, for continued research. 



If test performance .s to be interpreted as a representat i ve sampl e ' 
of performance in a universe of situations, the test manual should give 
a clear definition of the universe represented and describe the procedures 
followed in the sampling from it. > 

Test .consent should be examined for possible bias. , • 

(Comment: Bias may exist where items do not represent comparable tasks ^ 
and therefore do not sample a common performance domain for the various 
subgroups (cf. BI.3.). One may invest igate such bias in terms of carefully^ 
developed expert judgments; studies of the attitudes or interpretations 
ot Items in different subgroups, might als6 present useful Information - ' 
(although care must be taken to assure that the investigation is clearly, 
'".'■4.5,1^'^^'^"-^:"^' ys Ts of content in relation to an adequat-e-ly def i ned— 
-performance domain). The judgment of bias may itself be biased; the 
principle here is that, when it is pos s i bl e , ^ such judgments should be 
supported by data.] ■ 

Jf .the author proposes to interpret scores on a test as measuring a 
theoret.ical variable (ability, trait, or atti-tude), his proposed inter- 
fere a t . on should be _ fu 11 y stated. His theoretical construct should be - 
distinguished from interpretations ar i s i ng, on the bas i s of other theories. 

\ Rel iabil ity and Meas ure/nent Error > The test manual or research report 
c^rc n?T'"'^»'"""".°^ reliability, including estimates of the standard 
error of measurement, that permits the reader to judge whether .scores are 
suffic.emly dependable for the intended uses of the test. If any of 
the necessary evidence has net been collected, the absence of such Infor- 
matiOn should be noted. ; .■ 

The procedures and samples used to determine re 1 iab i 1 i ty coeff ic i ents or 
standard errors>of measurement should be described sufficiently to permit 
a usnr to judge the app 1 icab i 1 i ty of the dato reported to the individuals 
or groups with which he is concerned. maiviauais 

If twoor more- forms of a test are published for use with the same examinees 
nformanon on means, variances, and characteristics of items in ^^e 

o^correla io^'n^n'°'J^'^'" ''''' '"^"'^^^ '''^'^ coefficients' 

OF correlation among their scores.. If necessary evidence is not provided 
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the test manual should warn the reader against assuming equivalence of 
scores . . „ . .. " . ' 

,.Evider)ce of internal, cons istency should be reported for any unspeeded- 

test . • " ■■ . . - . - 

rnt'^rnaL. rel iab i I i ty est inflates shoul d not be-obtained fbf- highly speeded 
•tests . •• " 

The test manual should indicate to what .extent test scores are stable^ 
that IS I hov/ nparly constant" the scores are Mkely to be- if a paral lel 
form- of a test is adm i n1 st.ered after .time has elapsed.- HThe manual should' 
also describe the effect of any such variation on the usefulness of 
the test. The time interval to be cDnsi'dered depends onlthe navu're of 
.the test and" on what interpretation of the test scores \i recommended. 



STANDARDS FOR THE USE OF TESTS " 

The standards in the present volume are to varying deg rees\ d i rected to all- 
forms use. As the use of tests moves along a cont i nuum\ f rom the description 
of a single indiv^idual , in a s i t ua t i on a How i ng for corrections of erroneous 
interpretations, making dec i s ions about .large numbers of people, the fest 
user must apply more of the standards, and, perhaps apply tnem more, 
rigorously. Such decisions may profoundly influence the lives of those 
tested, such as deci'sions for employment or for^'attendance a\t. college, 
or decisions 'to ass.ign a person to one treatment or oppdVtunHy rather . than 
to ahocher., (.e.g: , tracking in a school /stem), or d ic i s ions \to continue 
or terminate a program or to regu 1 ate i lo jfqnds . The cost, of\ error , i n.. 
iTionBy-^'al^in ^ sjjffeji.Lng.T^may be great A test user cannot abdicate 

•the responsTFITiTTes described in these' standards by subscribing to external 
testing services or test suppliers, 

The standards of test use may not have to be so. rigidly followd\d when the 
■purpose of testing is the unders tand i ng of an individual. Somet i mes such ' 
testing is less standard i^ed than is usual ly recommended. For example, a 
school counselor may be interested In assessing the maximum performance 
capability of a single student. To geta ful 1 understand i ng of that 
student, he must'be able to elicit new information, perhaps evenl through^ 
an embellishment of :a standardized test, to seek the broadest possible 
Understanding of the level of mastery and of the genera 1 i 2ab i li ty\ of the 
situations in which mastdry can be demonstrated. Interpretation of test 
^.scores in such cases Is not made in terms of norms but' in terms of\ a 
counselor's analysis of what master^ of a particular skill, entails^^ (even a 
social skill, not likely to be measured by tests ord i nar i 1 y: used for 
content-referenced interpretations). In short, exploration of an \ 
individual case* is different from s tandard i zed . tes^t i ng . The, user Wh o 
dcvcl ops test embel 1 i shment s must know the d i f f erence ; that is, he must 
have a clear rationale for what he is doing when he departs from stl^ndard' 
procedure, and he must be able to apply that ra t iona 1 e co^ns i stontly \and 
sensibly. Such * i nd i v i dua 1 i ?ed testing does not require fcss skill t[ian 
does testing broadly for Institutional decisions; it requ i res a , d i f f (?rcnt 
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Tr .^'Standards necessary for using tests for ma k i rrg "dec i s i oris are not different 
from the standard's necessary v;hen tests are used slmpl y for understanding, 
but the emphasis v/ithin a standard may be different.,, A test user should be 
fami 1 iar i th the standards governing test us^ in general, and he sho.uld 
-pay particular attention to those stancfards most nearly fitting his own 
specific type 'of application. . * . 

■ '•■ . ' • 

In doing, so, he should realize that the standards are intended to, apply, 
.in principle,", to all forms of assessmeTit> In'choosincj f rom al terna 1 1 ve - 
methods of assessment ,. the test user should consider the d i f f erenqes ^ i n 
the ease of app 1 y i ng these standards. / 

Qualifications and Concerns of Users » Assessing others is an occupational 
activity for teachers parents , clergymen, shopkeepers, cor rect ion of f icers , 
^♦•c. Some people assess with remarkable skill; others are inept. and have 
little or to training' to help them. Users of educational and psychological . 
tests* in schoo 1 s , p.l acc^ of employment, clinics, 1 abor'ator ies , prisons,, 
and other- places where educators and psychologists work should have had 
at least some formal training.. „ . . 

A test user, -for the purposes of these standards, is one who chooses tests, 
interprets scores, or makes decisions based on test, scores. He is not 
necessarily the person who administers the test following standard 
instructions or who- does routine scoring. Within thi s- def i n i t Ion , the 
■basic user qualifications (an elementary knowl edge^'of. the literature 
relating to a particular tes t or. tes t use) app1 y part icul arly when tests 
are used,, for dec i s ions , and such uses require add 1 1 ional technical quali-^ \ 
fications as well. A recurring phrase in discussions about testing is 
"the leg i t imate uses of a test." .One cannot, competently judge whether " 
his intended use is among those that are "legitimate" (however defined) 
without the techn ical ' ski 1 1 and knowledge necessary to evaluate the - * 

validity of various types of inferences. . 

A test user should have a general knowledge of measurement principles and- ' 
of the limitations of test interpretations. 

A test user, should' know his own qualifications and how well they match 
the qual i f ications requ i red for the uses of specific tests", . " • 

A test user shoul d know and understand tHe literature relevant to the 
tests he uses and the testing problems, wi th which he deals, 

(Contnent: A broad connot^Jt: ion is intended for this star^dard. The test 

user should have some acquaintance with the relevant finding<5 of behavioral - 

sciences, such as those related to 'the roles of heredity and environment, 

when using aptitude tests; some understanding of physiology is useful 

v/hen one is Using tests of moto- skills. A very narrovT* interpretat ion 

of "the literature relevant to t,.c test" is inadequate. 

Unfortunately, it seems that ignorance of the literature requ i res" that 
old information be rediscovered. For over ^lO years, for. example, it has 
been known that children with limited or restricted cultural exposure, 
such as children on cjnal boats or in isolated mountain communities, ' 



rr^ke Ipv/ scores on intelligence test's standardized on more advantaged 
populations. ""The polnt'has been made repeated ly in research reports and 
textbooks. Never th^e'l ess", many black-and Span j sh-speaki ng ch i Idren^ wi th 
limited cuhtural exposure vyho rece.ive low score<^' on intelligence tests 
s t and.ard i zed on more advantaged ^groups" are improperly classified as 
rrientally retarded.]. .. ' - 

' One who has the responsibility for decisions about, individuals or policies 
that are based on test results should have an understanding of psychological 
■ or educat ionaT near.urement and of validation and other test, research. 

• ■•'V 

ThJ^ principal test..us.ers within' an orgafi i za t i on . shou 1 d make every effort 
to be sure that all thbse in the organization who are charged' with 
responsibilities related to test use and »I n terpretat ion (e.g., test ad- ^ 
m i n.i St ra tors) . have rece i ved t ra i n i ng appropr i a te^ to -'hose respons i bj 1 i t i es . 

(Commeant: Serious misuse and d i s tor t i on M rr interpretation may occur when, 
people are not proper'l y t ra i ned to car ry out their responsibilities. The 
level of training needed ^var i es w i th the complexity of a testing program, 
th'e level, of the individual's responsibility for it, and the:nature and 
intensity of po.ss i bl e adversp. consequences . ^ Test users should provide 
at least a bas ic or i entat ion for administrators or executives who decide 
v;hether to test or not to te^st , to approve 'or to disapprove specific 

assessment procedu res to appropriate funds for necessary research 

to decide how test or research results will'be used in the organization. 
Similar knov/ledge is needed by compliance of f i cers" v/ho may have a detri- 
mental i nf 1 uence on- test i ng_p^rp^xam5._becau.sc- of— unreaso^^^^^^ \fq 
demands for interpretation of data, who might disapprove of a testing 
. pr^ogram w i thou,t adequa te cons i dera t i on of the alternatives, or who 
might, approve faulty and unfair uses of tests ou*t of ignoVance.]' ^ 

Test users should seek -to avoi.d bias in test selection, administration, 
.and interpretation; Lhe,y should try to' avoid even the appearu. ' e of 
discriminatory practice. 

[Comment; This 'is a difficult standard jto apply" Sources of item or 
test bias are neither well understood nor easily avoided. The very ^ *" 
definition of bias is open to question. The competent test user v;il1 
accept the obligation to keep abreast pf developments in the l-iteratUre ' 
and, at the very least, to demonstrate a sensitivity to the problem and 
to the feelings of examinees.] . 

Institutional test users should establish procedures for periodic internal 
review of test use. 

Ch oice^ or Development of^Test or Method s Standardized tests constitute one 
cjass of assessment procedures available to. the user. He may also choose 
various kinds of ratings, personal history information, reference informa- 
tion, or "unobtrusive measures." He may also elect to develop his own ' 
tests. His choice depends upon what is available for assessing the 
cborac ter i s t ics of concern, ethical cons iderat ion^ , .^and his own knowledge 
oncl competency. Awng standardized tests there are^ usually many alter-^ 
natives: dlfferorvt dimensions to be measured, different methods of. 
muasuremont, and different forms of tests.' ChoVes should be made as ' 



de l.iberacel.y/cind carefully as circumstances permit; test users should 

not use habitually the some •'tes t of method of assessment for all 'purposes;" 

neither should they assess only tbose charac t eV i s t i c s that are easily or ' " 

conveniently assessed. and fail' to consider other, possibly more important, ' 

character Tst i.qs; Standard? refer to the process of choice, not to the 

cho I ces- themse 1 vc;s . " 

The choice-or development of tests, tes t ba 1 1 er i es , or otiier as^sessmen t " 
pro-cedufes- should be based on/clearly formul ated goa I s and hypotheses. 

(Comment: Ther^e is'osual-jy an assumpt ion"' that ones goals are good, and that 
the method of assessment chosen will he-lp..one achieve those goals. In ' .. 
choosingor building a test one should'be able to articula"t.e such 
assumptions and values. As a general rule; the assumpt i ons ta ke the form of 
auleast an , imp I ic i t ..hypothes i s : "If I come to a clearer understanding" 
of th.sH'ndividual,. in. terms of the characteristic or set of character-" 
•sties assessed, j will be>able to infer something about his vocational 
success, ..or his academic problems, or h i s. prognos is in-marriaqe. or 
.whatever." ' 

' •■ > . '> 

The use of a test in a dec i s i on. cpn text implies a' hypothesis of^ the form 
that a designated outcome i s' a funct ion of. =the tesl variable. A test user ' 
should be able to state cUarly the des i red qu tcome , the nature of the 
;^^.r.La b-Ko.5- -^e4-t«ved - to - bcr rtrlis r'ed -ro-ITTamf. the probabl e'^SlTectlTli^iTi 
of alternative methods of • assess i ng those variables. 



The purpose of administering a ,tps t -Ishou 1 d be explicit. In some school 
systems, It has been alleged, tests are routinely administered with no' 
-.purpose other than an apparent hope that" they will someday be useful Such 
routine testing- is unwise.]" - - " 

A test "user should consider more than one variable for assessment and the 
assessment of a.ny g i ven, vo r i ab I e by more than one method. 

r " " ^ . ■ ■ 

' ICommcnt: For most purposes, the evaluation of- a" person requires 
description tlvn is both broad and precise;. a single assessment or assess- 
ment procedure rarely provides all relevant facets ofa description'. 

Decisions about individuals should ord i nar i„l y be based on assessment of 
more than one d imens ion ; wh,en -f eas i b I e , all major dimensions related to 
the outcome .of the decision should be. assessed and -va lida ted . This is the 
princi.p.l-c of multivariate prediction;- where individual pred i c tors have 
some validity and relatively low j n tercor re 1 a t i ons , the composite is ' 
wsuolly more valid than prediction based o.n a single variable. It is not 
olways possible to conduct^ the empi r i ca I vai i'da I i oir study ^certainly not 
in working with problems of individuals on6 at a time), but the principle 
can be observed. -f^ . 

In, any casn, care should be taken t ha t.. a s sessmen t procedures focus on ' 
.mporjant characterist ics; decisions are too often based on assessmen t 
of only, tho<,e d i-n.-ns i>ons tluit. carf be conveniently ™>,:,sured with known 
vcjiicliiy. For -exainple, mcntol re t or'da t i on i s" of t on de f i n(,'d a s bo t h 

•• ■ , ,. ■■ 7>l ■ • ' 



deficiency in test ed i n te 1 1 i gence and poor adaptive behavior. If both 
parts of this definition are -Sfccepted » then both va r i abl es shou 1 d be 
considered in deciding whether an in'ciividual is to be classified as^a 
menta 1 re tarda ce even though it is much more difficult to measure adaptive 
behavior than to find an acceptabl e . sea 1 e for testing i n tel 1 i gence • . 

Te'st users should also consider more thjan ope mpthod of assessment. Even 
a t e's t- y i el d i ng generally valid scores may in an individual case be 
susceptible to idiosyncratic errors of interpretation, and a piattern of 
confixrning or modifying assessments may be useful. Confidence in infer- ■ 
epces d rav/n from assessments may be increased by varying the sources and 
incr.eas ing. the amount of., i nformat ion on -which the inferences are madel' 
Inaddition to. tests, one might consider ratings, references, observations 
of actual performance, etc. Of these, -a test i^s probably most valid. If 
the oth'ers ^dd to the ,.va 1 id i ty of an assessment, they should be systemat- 
ically considered in statistical prediction; otherv/ise, they sKould be * 
ignored. Frequently, however, one will not have enough confidence in test 
interpretations to' justify over 1 ook i ng. other data*. In part icular ,- when 
using a given t&si v-; i th ,m i nor i t i es , one may-question the va 1 id i ty of test 
inferences for L hose ^pbpu 1 a t ions and want to get 'as. much additional 
.information' as possible before ma ki^ng decisions.] 

;i n-, choo\^ i ng a method of assessment , a test user should consider 'his own 
degree of exper i ence v;i.th it and also the prior experience of the tes't 
taker. . - ' 



[Comment: I nexper i ence of the ^.:st user can be alleviated by reading, 
practice* and training. Warm-up tests or other methods of acclimatiza- 
t icii are advocated to al leviate the inexperience of test takers. ^ "1 n 
addition, attention should be given to the degree of i n t erac t i'bn between 
test user . and ..t es t taker; there may.be spec ial' sources af anxiety^in 
s i tua tjons where they are of different cultural or* ethnic background.] 

In choo5jng an existing test\ a- test user should relate its' history of 
research and development"- to his i ntendcd /'use of the instrumen*,., 

[Cpmrn^ent: A decision had been made "to use a standard achievement .test - 
to evaluate pupil progress. Upon i'nvest igat ion of the test's develop- 
ment, it was found i neons i s t en t w i t h the curriculum object ives- of tha\, 
school.. Other tests were examined and an alternative test was chosen 
th'at rnore closely matched the cur^riculum content. (in some' cases. Closely 
matching curriculum content may not be advantageous since it. prevents one ^ 
from knowing the extent to which pupils may be deficient in skills or 
knpwiedge not del i berately specified in. the loca.l cu r r icuTum bb j ec t i ves ^ ) ' 

This stondar' calls- for a general evaluation of the va'lidity of the pro- 
posed, use of a test. Such an^ evaluation includes evaluation of the 
procedures followed in" t he . devo 1 opmen t of "the test and of the quality and 
relevance of the research that has been done with it.] 



Ip clone.rol ,5 lest usqV should try to choose ot^ to. develop an assessment 
.lechnique In which ",te5tc/-cf f ect" is minimized, or in which reliability 
of . assessment across" testers can be assured, ■ . - 

[CoMunent: In gchora 1 , thej ess the influence of the tester on the scores 
the fairer the test. The influence of the tester i.5 obviously greater in 
an unstructured i n tcrv i cw" t han i n a structured one', and there may be more 
tester effect in a structured; interview than in a structured personal 
h i s tory form , J " o . 



.Administration an d Scoring , A test user may de l.ega te . t6 s6meone else the 
actual task„of administering or scoring t.ests, but he retains the responsi 
bility for these activities. In part i cu 1 ar , he has the respons i b i 1 i ty for ' 
ascertaining the qua 1 i f i ca t i on s . o f such agents. Standards f or ■ adm i n ! s t ra- " 
t.en apply not- only to the act of testing'but also to more general matters . 
of test administration. ..The basic principle i- -standardization; when 
decisions arc based on test scores, th.e decision for. each individual 
should be bascd on_dat>a obtained, under circumstances that are essentially 
a l i ke for a I I . • . .• 

A test user is expected, to follow car^efu 11 y \he' -standard i zed procedur,^s 
.described m the manual for administering a test. - 

The test administrator i s . respons ib 1 e for establishing conditions, consistent 
best P'■'"^'p'e o^standardization, that enable each examinee to do his 

[CommenL: I n a negative sense, the g"oal of this standard is that conditions' 
inhibiting maximum performance should be avoitJed. ^ The principle can be / 
followed m part simply by being, sure that al Imater ial s - such as answer 
sheets penc, 5,. and ..erasers - are on hand and that precautions have been ■ 
.houM h ^.'-^^t.roctions; In a more positive sense, th. admiMstrator 

shou d be sure thBt the e.xam.mee understands the tasks rnvolved in takinq 

h.e tes :. what ki nds'-'o f responses are to be made -and on what ansv/er sheets 
the implications or t es t^-tak i ng - s tr a tegy -of .erasures or mu 1 1 i p 1 e ma rk i ng ' 
or .guess.. ng,. and how ,to know whether the test has been completed. 

•The L'cstcr ..should try to create a- nonhostlle- environment; standardized 
oroceclur.e.s are 1 mpe rsona 1 . ■ bu t the tost administrator mu;t avoid bl^ng ' 
o. her patronizing or unYespor.s i ve to the examinees, espec i a 1 1 y when the " 
.ester and the examinee differ in.race, sex , or ' s ta us , A- testing si ua- 
lon conta ns elements that are Nonrecurring and unique to the pe?so^ 
h^ t.v -n^y have negligible effects on test rel abM i y . 

thoy may 1 nc 1 gde even ts perceived as den i gra t ing or ques't i on i ng o f 1 1 e wor t h 
o he indiv, uol. A complete ca ta.'log- of , such .even ts is not poss b 1 or 
..N. ; y .described in general, however, tiie social amenities Sf respect 
po tencss. ami due regard for extenuating circumstances are relcvan ' ■ 
guides-for insuring the dignity of persons. While it may not be demonstrated 
' [ principles leads to poor test, performanc . uch a us ^ 

15 not likely to enhance performance. ^naouse 
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It is often diff I'^cu It to maximize the mot i vat ion of the exam! noes . The 
attempt is important; a maj.or source of error may arise when examinees 
do not I i ke or'- t ru^s t r the test, tester, or test; s i tuat ion , and therefore 
ipake -no spec ia 1 effort to do we 1 1 in it.] 

A test user fs responsible for accuracy in scoring, checking, coding, 
or recording t>est rd'sults. - 

lof specific cut.ting s\cores are to be used as a basis for decisions, a test 
user should have a rat;ionale, just i ficat ion , or explanation of the cutt'ing 
scores adopted. . .. 

The test "user shores v^/ith.the tes t 'deve 1 oper or distributor a r espons i b i 1 i ty 
.for ma i nta i n i ng test security. . ' . . 

Interpretation of Scores\ 

Stan<;Jards in thi s sectipn.\.ref er to t he i n te r pre ta t i on of a test score by 
thetest user "and to reports o f interpretations. Reports may be made to 
■ the person tested, to his agent, or to other ^a f f ec ted peop I e : Jeachers, 
parents, supervisors, anc) \>aribus admi n i s t ra tor s and executives, 

A test score should be interpreted as an estimate of pe rformance* under a 
giv-en set of - i rcumstances . 1 1 should not be i nterprcted • as some, abso lute • 
characteristic of the ex£^minee or as something permanent an'd general. iza&l e 
to all "other c i rc .ms tances . \, - 



r;ily\be reported only to people VN/ho^are qualified 
ores are .reported they should be Accompanied / 



Tes t scores shou 1 d ord i nar 
to* interpret them, if scores 
;by expl an^jtions sufficient f6r\the recipient to . interpret them' cor rec 1 1 y, 

A -system of-reporting test results* should prov ide i nterpreta t Ions 



test user;5hould interpret an 
of norms appropr i'a te for the i nd i 



in norm- re f erenced interpretations, a 
obtained score with reference tO;5et5 
vidual tested and for the intended use* 

..tCommentj The reverse is also a standard of competent test use: The test " 
aser ordinarily should not interpret an obtained score with reference to a 

•set of norms that i,s i happropr iate* for the^ ind iv idual tes ted or fgr the 
purposes of the testing. This is .\i r e 1 a 1 1 ve I y s imp I e s t a nda rd. to% ta te , 
but.it often is difficult to apply. Contemporary social problems suggest 
that m6n and women-or member s of d i ffcreh t ethnic groups should :for some 
purposes bo evaluated in terms of several norms groups. For other, purposes , 
such as vocational counseling, students shoulcf know how they stand rela- 
tive to those in or entering a rel evant occupa t ion , rega rd lessv 6f. the i r 
ethnic background. Of course, n^oinen or member, of minority groups should 

-not be counseled to avoid hon-trad i t iona ^ occupat ions (e.g;-, w6nen in 
engineering) merely for l,ack of appropr tate- norms . I ... 

It 15 by no means certain that r,ex or race, is the crociai variable in inter- 
preting a given score. it may well be that more' important vari,ables for . 
differential norms would be breadth of cu 1 tural ■ exposure (or degree of 
cultural isolation), skill and experience in the use of standard English, 

' . . ■ • ' 77 . ■•• ■ ■ 
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^ .interests, or similar variables which may. seem to be rejated to sex. or 
racial differ^.pes in test performance,] 

It is. usually better to i n ter preN scores w i th reference to a specified 
norms group in terms-of percent i le rank's or st.andard scores than to use 
terms like IQ or grade cqu i va lents- .that may fal sel y .imply a fully repre- 
sentative or national norms group, ' 

AHest user s hou 1 d exam i he d i f f;e:rences between characteristics of a person 
tested and those of the p'opulation on whom the test was developed or norms 
developed. His responsibility includes deciding whether the differences 
are so grea;t thai the test should not be- Used for that person. 

If no standard i zed approach to the des i red^^measurement or assessment is 
jva i 1 ab 1 e^'tho t is appropriate for a g i ven i nd i v idua 1 (e',g,, a ch.ild of 
S^iVin ish-tspeaking migrant workers.)., the test user should employ a broad- 
based approach'to assessment usi ng as many rpet hods as are availab'le to 
. I i m i. 

' * .. " ■■■■ ' ' ' . . 

[Comment: The standard is to do the best , one can. This may perhaps, 
include the use of a test, even though, no appropriate normative da-ta are 
available, simply, as a means of f i nd i ng ou.t hbv; the ind iv idual approaches 
the. task-of the test.. It' might include references extens ive interviews, 
or perhaps some ad hoc situational tasks) Efforts to 'help solve educa- 
^ tional or psycholog ica 1 . probl ems shot;rld\not be abandoned simply because 
"of. the absence of an appropriate standardized i>nst rument 

Ord inar i.ly , normative interpretations of ab i li ty- 1 es t 'scor*es s hou 1 d not 
bo made for scores in the chance range, 

(Commant: On oge reading test for elementary school students, a child Who' 
cannot read,^and therefore gives truly rdndom ^responses , would.be most ^ 
likely to obtain .a grade-equ i va 1 ent score,., accord i ng to the'norms, of 2.2: 
that • is , second month of second grade. Quite apa r t f rom • t he usual diffi-'^ 
V, cul ties with g rade-equ i^vaj ant scores, the'ex^imple demonstrates the 

imprppriety of trying to make a normative interpretation of. a test score 
obtained in a clioncc range. One tes.t manual for a w ide 1 y- u sed test of 
general mental ability has provided a useful guide ..to the inter preta..t Ion 

• of "range-of --chance" scores,] . - ■ 

' * •. . , ' ■ ■ ■ . -J 

Any. content-referoncod i n t or preta t i on ' shou 1 d c 1 ea r 1 y indicate the domain 
to vvhich one can generalize. 

Th4v tes. user should consider alternative interpretations of a given score, 

• A, t.^st user shouh! -iovclop procedures for sy s t onivu i ca 1 1 V eliminating from 
c)df..j f I les. teu-3Core information that has, because of the lapse of time 

. becorno obso 1 e I e . ^ ' ' 
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APPENDIX e 
Identificatidii of DiscHmination and Denial oi 
Services on the Basis of National Origin 




,f . .Office Civil Rights , 

Identf'ification of- Dlscriiainati.on and DenirJ. or Services 
on the Basis of- National Origin 

The ^following memor^duTn has been sent by tho Director, Office for 
.Civil "Rights, tfc seleeted school districts with students of National 
Origin -Minority Groups: " ' , ' 

.Title VT of the.Civi? Right^s Act of 196,A, and the Departmental 
Regulation (45 CFR Part 8O0 promulgated thereunder , require that there 
be no Jiscrimination on the basis of race, color, or national origin in 
the 'operation of any- federally assisted programs, / 

Title VI compliance jeview conducted in school districts with large 
SpanlBh-'sumamed studen'^t -populations by the Office for Civil' Rights have 
reyealt. ; a number of common practices which have the effect of de^vring 
equality of educational , opportunity to Spanish-sumamed pupils. Similar 
practices which have phe effect ojf discriminatiori orf the basis of national 
origin exist in othex:' location.^ with respect to disadvantaged pupils from-^ 
other nationiJl origin-minority groups, for exampieV Chinese or Portuguese. 

The purpose'of this menbrandiim is to clarify D/HEW policy on issues' 
concexning the responsibility of school distri.cts to provide equal educa- 
tional opportunity to national origin-minority groug^ children deficient in 
English language skills. The following are- some of the major areas of 
cohcern that relate to. compliance with Title VI: ^ 

(i) ^fliere , inability to spealc^and unders tand . the English language 
excludes national origin-rainoriiiy group children from effective partici- 
pation in the educational pro^gram offered by a school district, the 
•^istrir;. must take affimative steps tb^rc^.tify the language deficiency 
in- oi.'der to open its instructional program to these students, 

;\-'(2) - School districts must not. assign national origin-minority group 
students to classes fc - the mentally regarded on the basis of criteria <^ 
wKlr.h essentially measure o^' evaluate English language skills ; nor 'may 
school districts deny national* origin-minority group chiJdran accesjs to 
coiiege' preparatory coursers on .a basis directly related to the . failure 
of. the school system to inculcate English language skills. 

' • •■ ~' . ' \. - ■ ■ 1. ' . ^ 

. (D \ny ability grouping or tracking syste,m employed by the' school 
sy.$tera to deal with the special language skill needs of national origin- 
minority group children mus*; be designed t*o meec such language skill 
needs^as soon as ^)dsGible and mus^ not operate r.s an euucational dead-end 
or? penpaneat ttai::k/ - " , ^ 



(A) School districts have ths responsibility to adequately notify \ 
national oirigin-minority group parents of school activities which are ! 
called to the attention of other parents . Such notice in order to be 
adequate may have to be provided in a language other than English. ^ j 
- ^ • . • • . 

School districts should examine current practices which exist in ! 
th^^.ir districts in order to asr. s compliance with the matters set forth; - 
in th^^s m^amorandum, A school district which determines that compliance i- 
problems currently exist in that district should immediately communicate I 
in writing wiuh the Office for Civil Rights and indicate what steps are ! 
bein^ taken to remedy the situation. Where compliance questions . arise ah 
to the sufficiency of programs designed to meet the language skill needs^ 
of national origin-minority group children already operating in ^. particu- 
lar area, full information regarding such programs- should be provided. ] 
In the area of special language assistance, the scope of the program and 
tbe process for identifying need' and the extent to which the need is 
fulfilled should be set forth. 

School districts which receive this memorandum will be contv^cted 
shortly regarding the availability of technical assistance and wrll be i 
provided with any additional informat'l.-:t that may be needed to assist 
districts in achieving compliance with the law and equal educational / 
opportunity for all children. Effective as of this date the af orciaentioned 
^areas .of concern will be regarded by regional Office for Civil Rights | 
personnel as a part of their compliance responsibilities. : 

Dated: July 10, 1970 

^."^0 [Seal] J.. Stanley Pottinger, 

Director 
Office for Civil Rights. ^ 

[F.R.Doc. 70-9236; -Filed, July 17, 1970; 8:46 a.m.] 
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" APPENDIX D 
MemOraii<iuii» from OCR io State and Local 
Education Aojeucies oii Elimination of 
Discrimination in the Assignment of Children 
to Sjjecial Education Classes for the Mentally 

Retarded 



1 1/28/72 



• • ' D RAFT 

x> ■ . 

J ■ ' ■ # 

TO: State and Local Education Agencies 

FROM^; Director, Office for Civil Rights 

SUBJECT E 1 im( -at ion of Discrimination in the Assignment of Children to 
Special Education Classes for tfie Mentally. Retarded 

Durincj the past few years it has come to our attention that in many local educa 
tional ageiicies a subs tant ic 1 I y higher percentage of minority children have, 
been assigned to special education clashes for the mentally retarded than the' 
minority student population of the district would normally incli.cate. 

Our reviews of many local educational agencies le?d us to believe that in many 
- instances the racial and ethnic isolation of minortty children in such classes 
which has occurred has m turn resulted from a failure by local educational 
agencies to utilise non-discriminatory '^val uat'ion ard assignment standards and 
procedui'es v;i th respect^ to minori tyctxi Idren'. In addition to creat i ng .an over- 

• representation of minority children in <;peclal education classes for the 
mentally retarded, this failure to ut i 1 i ze eva 1 uat ion tecKn iques. f or minority 
children which are as effective or appropriate as thpse-u'sed for non-^rni.nor i t^y/ 
children has resulted in a higher inc idence.,of improper'placemerf: or improper 
non-placement of minority chil drea in- such classes than of non-mi nor i ty children. 

Our reviews^ have in severa 1 i nstances , therefore, disclosed violations of Title 
Vj of the Civil Rights Act of 196^ and -the Depar tnental Regulation (^5 CFR 
Part 30) promulgated, thereunder which requ i re tliat 'there be nondiscrimination oh 
the basis of race, color, or national or i g i n'in the operation bf any federally^ 
assisted program.- " ' - . . 

Pursuant to the aforenent ioned Regulation, as C/larified by subparf B of the, 
March 1 9(50 P olicie s on Eleme ntary and Seconda ry School Corripliance with Ti tle VI 
of the Civil Rights .Act 'of fsGh, afl school s~ystems receiving federal financial 
assistance from this" Department are respons 1 e for assuring that there is^ no 
discrimination on the g round of race ,.. col or; or national origin [n the assign- 
ment of students 'to curricula, classes, and activities within a school/ 

In order to evaluate both th:i current procedures used by^various 'school ^districts 
for evaluation and assignment of racial and ethnic minority grblip* chM dren to • 
'"^classes for the mentally retarded and the sufficiency of voluntary C':..Mpl iance' 
plans submitt^ed by school districts found to be J n non-compl iance ..wi t> Title Vl 
of tho Civil Rights Act with specifi.c rega rd 'to cur rent eya 1 uat i on and assignment 
practices, the Office for Civil Rights has, con su It ed^ a" number of recognized 
experts. A Task Group of qua 1 i f ied' psychol og i sts and educators serving as ^ 
consultants to the Office for Civil Rights' have, in ofder to assist the Office 
to perform both of thqse functions, identified and outl ineJ for tHe Office a 
set of minimum procedures (described below). 



Citing the position taken by the American Association for Mental Deficiency 
(AAMO) that' In order for an' ind iviclual to be classified as mentally retarded, 
he must be found to be" subnormal both in Intelligence., as determined by valid 
psychological testing, and -in adapt i ve^ behav i or , the Task Group concurs that 
With specific attention to tlie ' evd 1 uat i on of children from cultural environments 
different from those upon vvhich most intelligence tests are predicated, a 
•thorough evaluation of the adaptive behavior of a child can significantly improve 
the rel lab i I i ty of the evaluation of- minority children for ass ignment to special 
education ,ci asses for the mentally retarded. Adaptive behavior Is defined by 
the AAHD as fol lows; - . ' . - . 

The dimension of adaptive bef ^efers primarily " 

to the effect iveness wi th whi.ci. individual copes 

with the natural and so,cial demands of his environs 

mcnt. It has ,2 -major facets; 1) the degree to which 

the ind i vidua 1 is able to function and^ maintain 

independently, and 2) the degree to.which he meets 

sat i sf actor i'l y ^ he cu 1 tu ra 1 I y -iriposed demands . of 

persona l and sboi al respons i b i 1 i ty . , • - ' 

Mi nimum Procedures - 

. *■ 

On the basis of the recommendation of the Task Group and after extensive con- 
sultation v/ith other respons i bl e and knowTedgcablc gov^ernmehta 1 agencies, uni- 
versity centers and the like, the. Off ice has Iconcl uded that-a school district 
found to be in non-compliance v;ith Title'VI regarding the evaluation and assign- 
ment of cfiildren to special "edifcation classes for the mentally retarded must 
as part of any acceptable voluntary comp 1 i ance pi an be 'requ ired to predicate the 
assignment of any racial or national o r ig i n -m i no r i ty ,.s tuden t to a special edu<:'>.- 
tion class tor the menlfjlly retarded upon a ca/eful review of the inforinat ion 
developed by:'(l) psychometric indicators i nte'f preted' wi th me^J.ca 1 and socio- 
cultural background data, and the teacher/ s rpport ,v and (2); adapt i ve behavior ^ 
data.. If 1 1 can be rr*ns6nabl y cone! uded .on the basis; of. the informat Ion 
developed by.eit lier category that the ass / gnni^jn t may , be inappropriate then 
'.such ass ignment must" not be 'made. ' r j • 

More spc ci f i cnl ly , the Office will require thqt the fo ll owing procedures (or 
other p r'^cedurcs whic h the D i s t r i ct can demon^.t rq te will .be equally e ffec t i ve) . 
,tf not al read y comni etel y ihcorporate d in the Id i st r i ct '^s evaluation and'^ ass ign- 
m ent p ro c edi jro , must Jd e_s o _i nco r^po^ r a_t d in ordier to constitute an ac c e p t abl e 
minimum assura nc e o f non-d i scr itni natory eva I uat j on and a ss Ignment of ra'c' ial or 
nat iona l or igin minori ty s-.Lii dents to sp-jcial ejiucation classes for the mental l-y 
retarded , o' - c j ^ 

* I. Before a f.tudent may. be ass igned tola special education class for the'^^ 

' ^ mentally retarded, the school distract must gatficr, analyze, and. 

evaluate ads>tlve behavior data and j soc io-cul tura 1 background infor- 
^ .».iatjon, as defined below, relating to tlie non-school env i ronment of 
" . .tfie- student being reviewed for a'ssignment. The concept of .adaptive 
behavior as used liere in 'means : j 

. " The dc9ree with \^/hich the student Is al)le to function , 

and part ic J pate effectively ^s a respo j i bl e member of ' * 

. " ' his family and commun i ty . " " . » 



I nfoVmat ion pertaining to the incentive-motivational and learning 
styles unique to the .«studen t should be collected. The incentiA/e- 
motivational style of a child means those attrib'^utes of the child 
which charact'er i/ze the manner in which he i s most likely to be 
nx}tiv>ei^ d to learn. The learning stylo of a child characterizes 
the typ : of learning activity (e.g., physical contact , memor izat ion., 
etc*) most likely to bring about the acquisition of new information 
or new or better skills to process information. In addition,, infor- 
mation related to the child's language skills and p reFereoces , " 
i n tcr-pe rsona 1 skills, and behavioral patterns established between 
the child and -his parents, other-adult fami 1 y members , s ibl i.ngs , 
neighborhood peers, and fellow students shou 1 d' be solicited. 

In addition, the soc io-cu 1 tu ra 1 backg round ir>foimation gathered 
should, include data related to f rjmi 1y soc ial izat ion practices (e.g., 
the types of social relat ionships v;i th.in the extended f am i 1 y pattern 
characteristic of Chicano fam i 1 i es), v;h i ch may assist in the formula- 
tion of nev; teaching strategies and approaches Vvfhich are compat i bl e 
with, the i ncen.t i ve-mot i vat iona 1 and learning sty 1 es (def ined above.) 
. - of the ch i 1 d . 

2. If the process f ot a ss i gnmen t of 'students to special education 
classes for the j;rientally retarded involved a teacher rcferca' or 
recommendation for individualized testing and evaluation, before 
•such a referral or recommcndat ion. may be made, the teacher or other ^ 
profess Ibnal making the referral or recommendat ion (e.g. , a school 
social, v/orker) must, in addition to observing school behavior and 
assessing academic performance, gattier and analyze, with the assis- 
tance and advice of the school psychologist (or other certified 
test admi-ni St ra tor appointed by the school d i st r i c t ) , soc jo-cu 1 tu ra I 
. background information and adaptive behavior data (as defined and 
described in subsection I). > ^ 

If it is -determined that, it is appropr ia te to refer' the student- 
for i ndiv i dual ized test ing , a^ na rrat i ve repor;t; (in wr i t i ng) ^ mus t,. be 
prepared and' subm i tted to the persons, committee, etc., responsible 
for making the assignment. The I'eport must include a summary of " 
the observable school behavior* a :adpmi c, performance , socio-cultural 
background information and adapci /e behavior data and must indicate 
what testing or cvaj.uation instruments wiVl be employed and must 
contain a descr i pt ion of the behavior which the proposed tests^or. 
. o ther eva I ua t i ons will attempt to measure, 

If a referral or recommendation for testing and. cval uat i on i s made by -i 
any other person the teacher and school psychologist must communicate in 
v/riting to the appropriate school official a similar report , based on 
obser vat ion of . the behavior and env i ronment of the child. - 

3' Before die te sting and evaluati on of a s tudent may be. approved, the 
sct)Oc! district mus t ensure that "" the student has b een PJ'ov_|dj^d, 
wi th a thoro ug h med i cal exam i hat i on cover ing as -a m i n imum v i^s ua 1 , 
• ^^ud i tory , voca V, andt^motor systems. A written me di cal report set t i ng 
^ forth tf ie results of s^jch examination must^be maint a ined by the 
School District and made part of the student's permanent record , ' ^ 



If State" low or local school district policies require that parental 
permission be ,ob.t 3 ined before the testing of the.student, a full 
understand ing of the s ign i f i cance . o f g ran t i ng perm i 55 ion 'and the 
implications of the process wh i may follow must, be communicated to • 
the parents in person and in the language of the home to permit full 
communication, understanding, and free discussion,. If permission to 
test also implies pe.rmission to place the student in a special 
educ^^tion cl oss , "t h i s mus t be clearly comn^.un i ca ted to the parents, 
^ji; 'parental permission is not required by State law or local school 
district policies, a full understand ing of the Jmpl icot ions of tlie 
assignment process must be communicated to the parents'' i '.\ nerson 
and in thib language of the home to permit full communicat ion, under^ 
stand i ng and free discussion. i . 

Before a s-tucJent nay be given any individually administered intelli- 
gence test as part of the evaluation/assignment process, the st udent - 
must be famjj i^i r i zed with all aspects of the t e st ing. procgdu T^TIi^ 

i!l£LQlLy.^'"P'^_^ ! ^^-t: i o no I . s t'y I e , Le., it must make him fecl^TT^Te. 
Furthermore, the, school district must utilize tes f adm i n i s t ra tors 
v/ho. possess language skills and sufficient awareness of cultural 
difference's to pc rm i t , such- adm i n i s t ra to rs to effect i ve 1 y communicate' 
instruct ions to and understand tfie, responses (verbal and non-verbal) 
of .the student to be tested. . 

Implementation of fion-D i scr im i na to ry Procedures Assessmen t Boards^ 

/V. ' A :hool district which assigns students to.special education 

c .ses for the mentally retarded must be prepared .to assure that^ 
cultural factors unique to the par t i cu 1 ar- race" or nat ional or ig I n 
of the student (s) being eva 1 ua ted ,wh i ch may affect the result^s 
of, testing or findings with regard to adaptive behavior are ade- 
.quately accounted for. A school district which forms and utilizes 
a board -^omposed^ in part., of parentsof children attend i ng ^ the ' 
schools of the d i 5 1 r i ct , wh i ch is broadly represcn-tat i ve of the 
^ ethnic and cultural makeup of the student body and which performs 
the fol lowing funct io.ris will be decrnrd to have provided an ade- ' 
cjuate assurance, of consideration. In order to ass i st" school ' ' 
districts seeking to comply with the criteria of thi s subsect ion ' 
a model /or^ the cstobl i shmeht -and opcration^f an "Assessment 
Ooa-rd which has been\d.r7eloped for the Office of Civil Rights 
and which meets, the criteria of this subsection is attached in. 

^ on Append i X • ^ ■ ' . . ' 

I. For each child being reviewed for poss i blc assignment to a special 
.ed.ircaticn claims for the mentally retarded the 5cho61 District must 

make adequate p-cov is ion that there has been a careful review in' 

liuht of the cultural and 1 ingu i r, t ic cnv Ironmelht of ^the child of 
.any recommendation for pre-ass ignment testing and evaluation ond 

any decision to ass inn s tudcnts to s'^pecial education classes for 

the mentally retarded, ^^ore spec i f i ca.) 1 y , , 



(i) a v/rittcn report and raconimend^ t i on for. testing (which must- 
'be mointained in the permanent records of the District), 

including a description of the tocf^n i queo ■ used to fam.il iar- 
ize the child v/ith tlie testing situation, and a., report as 
to the cidap t i ve bcliav ior data and soc io-,cul tur<"il backnround 
information which has been qatliered must form the basis of 
any action by the District to further eva 1 uate the^ ch i 1 d for 
■ass i ghrncn t to a special education class for the n.iontal 1 y 
retarded (or any sur rogate es tab I i shed by the scliool 
district); 

0 

(il) a recornmended educational strategy (in writing) must be 
prepared by the School D i s c r i c t ' wh i ch se t s forth the , 
specific curriculum and i ns true t i ona 1 me thodo ^ ogy , diag- 
: nostic evaluation instruments, etc.j which will be employed . 
to' meet the educational needs of tlie student whether 
assigned to 3 spec i a I educat i on c I as s for the mentally 
retarded or returned to. the regular school jDrogram. 

C. If based on the foregoing data collection and-analysis pro- 
cedures, it can be reasonably concluded that on the basis of 
evither (l) tl^e psychometric i nd i cators i ntcrpreted wi th medicoj 
and socio-cul tural background data, "or (2) the adapt ive. behav ior 
data, that the assignment of- the Student to a special education:*, 
class for tlie mentally retarded ig inappropriate, the proposed 
assignment process must be terminated, 

D: If it is concluded at any stage of the process th^t a student 
should not be assigned to a class for the mentally retarded, he 
must be returned or as-signed to the regular scKool program in 
at" least the same class level from which the'student v;as 
in-Uially referred. ' * 

A 1^1^ mi nor i ty students in sp ecial educat ion clyisses for the menta 1 I y 
-retjifdgcl ' 'h^^e^ ^j^i,9'^^lgjj made in accordance with the mi n i - 

mum pr<)f:edurc s se t f o r t h abov e must be ro'e vaTua t ed as soo n as 
poss i bl^^ accord \ r\<;[. to tlie non-d i scr-im i na tS?y procedur7 :>5^ut I iri ed 
ii c re in . «5^udcnts must be retested vjith an ind ividuall y administered 
test instrun^ent. fledical examinations must be readm i n i s tered if 
prev iousexami not ions were inadequate. The parcnts-^of each student^ 
must be interviewed in order to obtain socio-cul tural background 
information and Adaptive behav io r '.da ta . if based on the data coTlec^^ 
t i on ^and anal ys i s required by the reeva 1 ua't i on procedure i t cq^n 'be 
reasonably cpnci uded; on the basis of either (!) the psychometric 
indicators interpreted v/i th. med i cal and soc-io-cu 1 tu ra 1 backgrounc)^ 
d,Tta,"or_ (::) the .idoptive behavior data, that the current assignment 
of. a student to a special education class for the mentally retarded 
18 ..inappropriate , then the student should be reassigned to' the 
regul'lr school. progranK The rcass'ighmch t must be mode in such a 
v</ay ^.j as-to prevent any appreciable chonge in the racial .composi- 
t« :i of any classroom or cl£\ssroom5. The .school system must provide, 

.} order to overcome tiie educational effects ( i ncl ud i ng I owercd 
achievement levels an'd negative set f-.conc-pt; development ) of 
previous d i scriminatory pr act ices , • supp 1 cmen t a ry transitional 
odncnt ionar proqrarns designed to equal ize the educat ional oppor tun i ty 

; ■ ■■ . • ' , ' , 89 ' " .. ' 



of .rcriss igncd students. Such programs may necessitate the use of 
intensive individual tutoring^ especially in language related 
skills. 

5-t'ju<jnts assigned to special education classes for the mentally 
retarded pursuant v the non-discriminatory assignment or rcevalua- 
tion procedures set forth above, must be carefully reevaluated 
at. least once each year..' 

* ' . ■ .• 

Equal Educat ional Services • * 

In addition to /natters set forth above regarding the elimination of -d i scr Im I na- 
tion of the basis of race", color, or national origin in the evaluation and 
assignment of students to special education classes for the mentally retarded, 
s tudents a ssigned to special edu cation c lasses f or .the mental ly ret arded may not 
be dented .educa tional ,QPP_Q£_^HILLl ies on the bas.is^of race, color, or nationaT 
origin n or be subj ec ted. to\educa t i ona 1 pr actices on the basis of race, color , 
or national orig in v;hich are less favorable for, edu ca t i ona 1 advancement than 
the prac tices at c 1 as ses a t t_ended__pjM^^ any other race , color 

or nat ional origin . Additionally, the prov i s ions of The Memorandum to School 
Districts, dated flay 25, 1970,' Regarding the Identification and Elimination of 
Discrimination and Denial of Services on the Basis of. National Origin (with 
particular attention to poi-nts 1' and h of the Memorandum) are directly appl.i- 
cable ^to special education programs.. 

"Special educa.tion classes for the mentally re tarded"' ^^ 

As used herein the term '^special education classe.s for the^entally retarded" 
refers to any class or instructional program to which students are assigned 
after an evaluation of a studt^nt's Intelligence or aptitude vyh'ich purports to 
reveal a sub-standard level of - i ntell igence or" educat ional potential^, including, 
but not. I imi ted" to classes des ignated as educably men ta 1 1 y retarded (EMR) , 
educably meVta 1 1 y .hand i capped (EMM) minimally bra i n ' 1 n j ured (MBl), aJ^ "' ^ 
trairtably mentally retarded (TMR) . ' ' 



Creatio n and Mn i n tenance. o j^ V/ritten Records - ' 

Pursuant' to Section 80.C(b) of' the HEW Title Vj Regu 1 a t ion- (^5 CFR, Part Qo)] 
each local cducat i ona'1 agency v;h i cIV con Juc t s special education classes for tlie 
mentally re ta rdcd. slia 1 1 maintain in a central file, a chronological record of 
the ,d ispos i t ion of each chil.d wiioMias been referred, a.ssigned, or reassigned 
to a sppcial tiducat.ion class for the mentally retarded. Such a chronological 
report shall contain a complete statement of the factors upon which assignment 
tO'-such class ..was mode including, but not'limited to, all individually adminis- 
tered IQ test scores ( i nc 1 ud i ng - tes t " admi n i s t ra tor s item by item scoriria), all 
group achievement or an t i .tude ttis t scores both prior and subsequent to assign- 
fnent, all relevant medical evaluation data, reports prepared by teachers, school 
psychologist (5) , principal (s) , etc. , related in anyway to ().) a referral 
for psychometric and/or psychological e<'a 1 uat Ion or (2) an ultimate decision 
t o. assign. ' ' ■ - . .. ■. • : 



Availability of Technical Assistance . . ' ' 

School districts shou 1 d exami ne their current practices reioted to the assign- 
ment of. students to classes for the mentally retarded In order to assess com- .. 
pliancc v/ith the matters set forth in^ thi sm^imorandum. "A school district vjhlch 
determines tfiat a compliance or9blcm currenvi'y exists in that d i str i ct shou 1 d 
immediately communicate in writing to the regional office of the Office for 
Civil Rights. Further' information and technical assistance related to the 
ci mplemen tat ion oF the procedures described above is available from the Depart- 
ment upon re^quest. ■ ' 

The effective date of the p'^jlicics set forth in this memorandum shall beVthe 
date of its publication in tr»e Federal Register. 
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APPENDIX E 
Selected Portions of "A Guide to Compliance 
Enforcement in AREA Vocational-Education 
. ". . Schools- (AVES)" " ' ' 
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Adniissions 



The secondary AVES serves two or mjre high schools in one or more 
school districts. Rarely is it equipped to accept and instruct every 
applicant from these sending high schools, and consequently it. must 
establish a quota, system — a quota to limit ttj;:al enrollment and quotas 

• to limit class size in the courses offered. Even without intention by 
the AVfiS administration, quotas can be discr^iminatory against minorities. 
For example, if there are five sending high- schools of about 1000 students ' ^ 
,.each^ four of them nearly all non-minorrty and one about half minorit;y, 
, If such school has a quota of 100 . students ^ the total "Minority representa- 
tion will be about 50 out of 500. But the yearly que for a three year 
AVES would mean that only 17 Tnino;ri ties need apply, i .rther, if 10 of 
the 1-7' wanted auto mechanics^and the ^sending schools' quota vras over 10 . 

' that year, not all 10 minority applicants going to be selected over ' . 

the non-minority applicants. 'otas are discouraging, and where trhere 
is intent to discriminate the^ an be used with "^^ightening effectiveness'. 
Within the quota sys tern, '^selec tion of applicants is a double-barrelled / 
process: the. sending school screens api Licants and the AVES make the/ 
final decision to admit,:, The procedures vary from one AVES to anothei7. 
Most testing, is handled by the sending school, as is counselling and pre- 
vocatidrt'al orientation. Some schools *do not use testing at -all, depending 
on the -counselors to assess "aptitude" and "capability," Aptitude 
depends on the student's eagerness to Isam a vocdtidn; capability means 
the student's success in school so far. Conferences between the AVES ^ 
counselors ' ^nd the sending school counselors are frequent/. Thus, by 
the time the selections are made, such factors as quotas and student 

« profiles are pretty ^ell settled among them., \ ' " , 

I. ' 

The counselors are the key to admission to an AVES knd'to a course - 

in an AVES, The policie^s they follow are made by the AVES operating • 
Board and Advisory Committee. If an AVES is striving to become an elite 
school at the expense of minorities , or is held in low esteem as the * " 
^depository of dummies and problenv children , the decision to. become such, 
as made in the Board room. \ ■ ' 



Recrui traen*:- 



, Counselors play a major role' in the development of attitudes toward 
vocational- education and it is' they who do most ..of the recruiting, For ' 
some AVES' recruiting is quite a formal business, reach in g^'down into 
junior high school where youi'igsters are given a lengthy indoctrination 
into th6. opportunities' "awaitiug them in the AVES and afterwards, \ (Some- 
times these orientation programs are segregated by se*x~-a violatibn of 
Title IX), "a point for comparison is hc^^ hard recruiters try to interest 
-minority students and women in sending schools, particularly sending 
schools with high minority enrollment. How hard to .they try to arouse 
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minority :jt:uc:?nt. interest in the more sophisticated trades and occupa- • 
tions, where the skills ar?. harder to learn and the money greener? 
Example^ of these cour:.'- ' :ire computer prograiTmiing, elect roni.cs , labora- 
tory aides, practical nursing and mos now occupations requiring a good 
background la sc ience and niatliemat ics . Also, how hard do they try to 
break the sex y t^jredt yping found in most trades and occupations. 

d[ 2]iLj'^J_S££IBS n t a n d A p p r en jt i c e 1' r a in i n g . 

• A significant area of posiiible disc;^rninatipn in AVES is raised in 
this question: CcUi an'.AVllS do business v/ith an outfit thnt clearly dis- 
< crimi.'\ .-:.es and still remain in eomp 1 icu:\ce? The Office of Geriercil Counsel^ 
is wo^^' " on an answer. " Neadwhile, however, e compliance review should 
inclu ! ' iding out the details of the agreements between the AVES_and , 
Che bu lesses^that hire its "^graduates , and the trade anions that use the 
schcol^b facilities in appren.tice training, * . 

FetT^' if any AVES require a statement of non-discrimination from' 'the 
employ^.rs with v/hom they place their Rradua^es, but t.his is not' the real 
probleTp.. The real problem is an "understanding" between the job-placement 
officer and the business, that rainori ties/ or women_ are not to' be referred, 
or if referred, only for certain types ar levels of jobs,,. If such a-n ' 
•agreetiient can be established and documeri.ted ^ the Office of General "Counsel 
will have, more evidence upon which .to make a' decision, . 

r ■ ' ^ • •■ 

Alsov»if it can be est :".blished and I documented^^ that -certain locals of 
certain trade unions practice discrimination in the s,election of appren- 
tices for training in AVES . v/o rkshops with AVES paid instructors, it may 
be possible t< • tevminate the agreements' as ' a violation, of Title VI or 
Title IX or borh. ; '■ ' ' 

Ge ^^y^ j^n g e r i n g ' ' : . - 

I 

■ The revised^ Title VI Regulation (4:5 CFR Part GQ^i December 1, 1973) 
has some cippropriate words on the subjdct of site selection. '(A recipi- 
ent) niay not 'make si'te selections with ^the effect of excluding individuals 
from, denying them benefits of, or subj'ecting them to discrlminat ion vOn 
the basis of race,- color or national brjigin/' . o ^ • 

t ■ . 

,Not Infrequently, the mmher schoofL districts of an AVES will have 
found it desirable to have their vocatijoqal education facili ti es • con- 
structed on sit,es so" far removed from Uirban centers' (where the minorities 
live) that minorities find it inconvenient if at "'all possible to travel 
to. them» This . pract ice- has been found itb occur in Massachusetts, New Jer- 
sev and. Pennsylvania . When the contracj:ual agreements ajiiong several ' 
schoo.1 districts are being drawn up,' dJ.stt'icts with large minority popu-- 
Lations are sometimes not asked to part[i'cipa,Le. Or, as it may happen when 



an urban center is part'' of the agreement , the AVES may be built in remote 
suburban areas so f^ar. from downtown that only a' s'«all number of minorities 
^i^lll endure -the travel involved/ This is tdiscriminaci on (pp. 47-52).' 
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Task Force Findings Specifying Remedies 
Available for Eliminating Past Educational 
Practices Ruled Unlawful under Lau v. Nichols 
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Task Force Findings Specifying Remedies Available for Eliminating 
Past Educational Practices Ruled Unlawful under Lau v. Nichols 



Identification of Student's Primary or Home Language. 

The first step to be included in a plan* adopted by a district found 
to be in noncompliance with Title VI under Lau is the method by 
which the district will identify the student's primary or home lan-^ 
guage. A student's primary or home language, for the purpose of this 
report, is other than English if it meets at least one of the follow- 
ing descriptions: 

A. The student's first acquired language is other than English. 

B. The language most often spoken by the student is other than 
English.,. 

C. The language most often spoken in the student's home is other 
than English, regardless of the language spoken by the student. 

■These assessments (A-C above) must be made by persons who can speak 
and understand the necessary language(s). Then the district must 
assess the degree of linguistic function or ability of the student (s) 
so as to place the studentCs) in one of the following categories by 
language. 

A. Monolingual speaker of the language other than English (speaks 
the language other than English exclusively). 

B. Predominantly speaks the language other than English (speaks 
mostly the language other than English, but speaks some Eng-^ 
lish) . 

C. Bilingual (speaks both the language other than English and 
English with equal ease) . 

D. Predominantly speaks English (speaks mostly English, but some of 
the language other than English) . 

E. Monolingual speaker of English (speaks English exclusively). 

In the event that the student is multilingual (is functional in more 
than two languages in addition to English), such assessment must be 
made in all the necessary languages. 
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In order to make the aforementiOiied assessments the d istrict must , 
at a minimum^ determine the language most often spoken In the 
student 's home, regardless of the language spoken by the student, 
the language most often spoken by the student in the home and the 
language spoken by the student in the social setting (by observa- 
tion) . 

These assessments must be made by persons who can speak and under- 
stand the necessary Language (s) . An example of the latter would be 
to determine by observation, the language used by the student to 
communicate with peers, between classes or in informal situations. 
These assessments must cross-validate one another (Example: student 
speaks Spanish at home and Spanish with classmates at ^unch) . Ob- 
servers must estimate the frequency of use of each language spoken 
by the student in these situations. 

In the event that the. language determinations conflict (Example: 
student speaks Spanish at home, but English with classmates at lunch), 
Oji addi tional method niust be employed by the district to make such a 
determination (for example the district may wish to employ a tesf 
of language dominance as a third criterion). In other words, two 
of the three criteria will cross-validate or the majority of criteria 
will cross-validate (yield the same language). 

Due to staff limitations and priorities, we will require a plan under 
Lau during this initial stage of investigation when the district has 
20 or more students of the same language group identified as having 
a primary or home language other than English. However, a district 
does have an obligation to serve any student whose primary or home 
language is other than English. 

Diagnostic/Prescriptive Approach 

The second part of- a plan must describe the diagnostic/prescriptive 
measures to be used to identify the nature and extent of each stu- 
dent's educational needs and then prescribe cxi educational, program 
utilizing the most effective teaching style to satisfy the diagnosed 
educational needs. The determination of which teaching style (s) are 
to be used will be based on a careful review of both, the cognitive 
and affective domains and should include an assessment of the 
responsiveness of students to different types of cognitive learning 
styles and incentive motivp.ticnal styles — e.g., competitive v. 
cooperative learning patterns. The diagnostic iiieasures must include 
diagnoses of problems related to -areas or subjects required of other 
students in the school program and prescriptive measures must serve 
to bring the linguistically/culturally different student (s) to the 
educational performance level that is expected by the Local Education 
Agency (LEA) and State of nonminorlty students. A program designed 
for students of limited English-speaking ability must not be operated 
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In a manner so as to solely satisfy a set of objectives divorced or 
isolated from those educational objectives established for students 
in the regular school prograjii. 

Educfitional Program Selection 

In the third step the district must implement the appropriate type(s) 
of educational program(s) listed in this Section (HI, 1-5), depen- 
dent upon the degree of linguistic proficiency of the students in 
question. If none seem applicable check with your Lau coordinator 
for further action. 

1. In the case of the monolingual speaker of the language other 
than English (speaks the language other than English exclu- 
sively) . 

A. At the Elementary and Intermediate Levels: 

Any one or combination of the following programs is 
acceptable. 

1. Transitional Bilingual Education Program (TBE) 

2. Bilingual/Bicultural Program 

3. Multilingual/Multicultural Program 

In the case of a TBE, the district must provide predictive data 
which show that such student (s) are ready to make the transition 
into English and will succeed educationally in content areas and 
in the educational program(s) in which he/she is to be placed. 
This is necessary so the district will not prematurely place 
the linguistically/culturally different student who is not ready 
to participate effectively in an English language curriculum in 
the regular school program (conducted exclusively in English). 

Because an ESL program does not consider the affective nor cogni- 
tive development of students in this category and time and 
maturation variables are different here than for students at the 
secondary level, an ESL program is not appropriate. 

B. At the Secondary Level: 

Option 1 - Such students may receive instruction in 
subject matter (example: math, science) in the native 
language (s) and receive English-as-a-Second Language (ESL) 
as a class component . 
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Option 2 - Such students may receive required and elective 
subject matter (examples: math, science, industrial arts) 
in the native language (s) and bridge into English while 
combining English with the native language as appropriate 
(learning English as a first language, in a natural 
setting) . 

Option 3 - Such students may receive ESL or High Intensive 
Language Training (HILT) in English until they are fully 
functional in English (can operate equally successfully in 
school in English) then bridge into the school program for 
all other students. 

A district may wish to utilize a TBE, Bilingual/Bicultural or 
Multilingual/Mul';iculLural program in lieu of the three options 
presented in this section (III,1.B)> This is permissible. 
Howe-i^er, if the necessary prerequisite skills in the native 
language (s) have not been taught to these students, some form 
of .compensatory education in the native language must be 
provided. 

In- any case, students in this category (III.l.B) must receive 
such instruction in a manner that is expeditiously carried out 
so that the student in question will be able to participate to 
the greatest extent possible in the regular school program as 
soon as possible. At no time can a program be selected in 
this category (III.l.B.) to place the students in situations 
where the method of instruction will result in a substantial 
delay in providing these students with the necessary English 
language skills needed by or required of other students at the 
time of graduation. 

NOTE: You will generally find that students in this category are 
recent immigrants. 

2. In the case of the predominate speaker of the language other 
than English (speaks mostly the language other than English, 
but speaks some English): 

A. At the Elementary Level: 

Any one or combination of the following programs is 
acceptable . 

1. TBE 

2* Bilingual/Bicultural Program 

3. Multilingual/Multicultural Program 
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In the case of a TBE, the district must provide predictive data 
vUich show that such student (s) are ready to make the transition 
into English and will educationally succeed in content areas and 
the educational program in which he/she is to be placed. 

Since an ESL program does not consider the affective nor cogni- 
tive development of the students in this category and the time 
and maturation variables are different here than for students 
at the secondary level, an ESL program is not appropriate. 

B. At the Intermediate and High School Levels: 

The district must provide data relative to the student's 
academic achievement and identify those students who have 
been in the school systeia for less than a year. If the 
student (s) who have been in the school system for less than 
a year are achieving at a grade level or better, the dis- 
trict is not required to provide additional educational 
programs. If, however, the students who have been in the 
school system for a year or more are underachieving (not 
achieving at grade level), the district must submit a 
plan to remedy the situation. This may include smaller- 
class size, enrichment materials, etc. In either this case 
or the caise of students who are underachieving and have 
been in the school system for less than a year, the remedy 
must include any one or combination of the following: 
1) an ESL, 2) a XBE, 3) a Bilingual/Bicultural Program, 
A) a Multilingual/Multicultural Program. But such students 
may not be placed in situations where all instruction is 
conducted in the native language as may be prescribed for 
the monolingual speaker of a language other than English, 
if the necessary prerequisite skills in the native language 
have not been taught. In this case some form of compensa- 
tory education in the native language must be provided. 

NOTE: You will generally find that students in this category are 
not recent immigrants. 

3. In the case of the bilingual speaker (speaks both the language 
other than English and English with equal ease) the district 
must provide data relative to the student (s) academic achieve- 
ment . 

In this case the treatment is the same at the elementary, inter- 
mediate and secondary levels and differs only In terms of under- 
achievers and those students' achieving at grade level or lower. 

A. For tl.3 students in this category who are underachieving, 
treatment corresponds to the regular program requirements 
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for all racially/ethnically identifiable classes or 
tracks composed of students who are underachieving, 
regardless of their language background. 

B. For the students in this category who are achieving at 
grade level or better, th© district is not required to 
provide additional educational programs. 

4. In the case of the predominant speaker of English (speaks 
mostly English, but some of a language other than English) 
treatment for these students is the same as III, 3 above. 



5. In the case of the monolingual speaker of English (speaks Eng- 
lish exclusively) treat the same as III, 3 above. 

NOTE: ESL is a nec.eR^ary component of all the aforementioned programs. 

However, an ESL program may not be sufficient as the only program 
operated by a district to respond to the educational needs of all 
the types of students described in this document. 

IV. Required and Elective Courses 

In the fourth step of such plan the. district must show that the 
required and elective courees are not designed to have a discrimina-r 
tory effect. 

1. Required courses. Required courses (example: American Hiotory) 
must not be designed to exclude pertinent minority developments 
which have contributed to or influenced such subjects. 

2. Elective Courses and *Jo-curricular Activities. Where a 
district has been found out of compliance and operates racially/ 
ethnically identifiable elective courses or co-curricular 
activities, the plan must address this area by either education- 
ally justifying the racial/ethnic identif lability of these 
courses or activities, eliminating the, or guaranteeing that 
these courses or co-curricular activities will not remain 
racially/ethnically ident if iable . 

There is a prima facie case of discrimination if courses are 
racially/ethnically identifiable . 

Schools must develop strong incentives and encouragement for 
minority students to enroll in electives where minorities have 
not traditionally enrolled. In this regard, counselors, princi- 
pals and teachers have a most important role. Title VI compli- 
ance questions are raised by any analysis of counseling prac- 
tices which indicates that minorities are being advised in a 
manner which results in their being disproportionately channeled 
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into certain subject areas or courses- The school district must 
see that all of its students are encouraged to fully participate 
and take advantage of all educational benefits. 

Close monitoring is necessary to evaluate to what degree minor- 
ities are in essence being. discouraged from taking certain 
electives and encouraged to take other elective courses and 
insist that to eliminate discrimination and to provide equal 
educational opportunities*, .districts must take affirmative duties 
to see that minority students are not excluded from any elective 
courses and over included in others . 

All newly established elective courses cannot be designed to 
have a discriminatory effect. This means that a district cannot, 
for example, initiate a course in Spanish literature designed 
exclusively for Spanish-speaking students so that enrollment 
in that subject is designed to result in the exclusion of 
students whose native language is English but who could equally 
benefit from such a course and/or be designed to result in the 
removal of the minority students in question from a general 
literature course which should be d.esigned to be relevant for 
all the students served by the district. 

Instructional Personnel Requirements. 

Instructional personnel teaching the students in question must be 
linguistically/culturally familiar with the background of the students 
to be affected. 

The student/teacher ratio for such programs should equal or be less 
than (fewer students per teacher) the student/teacher ratio for the 
district. However, we will not require corrective action by the 
district. if the number of students in such programs are no more than 
five greater per teacher than the student/ teacher ratio for the 
district . 

If instructional staffing is inadequate to implement program require^ 
inents, in-service training, directly , related to improving student 
performance is acceptable as an immediate and temporary response. 
Plans for providing this training must. include at least the follow- 
ing: 

1. Objectives of training (must be directly related to ultimately 
improving student performance) 

2. Methods by which the object ive(s) will be achieved 

3. Method for selection of teachers to receive training 

4. Names of personnel doing the training and location of training 
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5. Content of training 



6. Evaluation design of training and performance criteria for 
individuals receiving the training 

7. Proposed timetables 

This temporary in--service training must continue until staff per- 
formance criteria has been met. 

Another temporary alternative is utilizing para professional persons 
with the necessary language (s) and cultural background (s) , Specific 
instructional roles of such personnel must be included in the plan. 
Such plan must show that this personnel will aid in teaching and not 
be restricted to those areas unrelated to the teaching process 
(checking roll, issuing tardy cards, etc.) 

In addition, the district must include a plan for securing the num- 
ber of qualified teachers necessary to fully implement the "ins true- 
tional program. Development and training of para professionals may 
be an important source for the development of bilingual/bicultural 
teachers . 

Racial/Ethnic Isolation and/or Ident if lability of Schools and 
Classes 

A. Racially/Ethnically Isolated and/or Identifiable Schools - 
It is not educationally necessary nor legally permissable to 

create racially/ethnically identifiable schools in order to 

respond to student language characteristics as specified in the 
programs described herein. 

B. Racially /Ethnically Isolated and/or Identifiable Classes - 
The implementation of the aforementioned educational models do 
not justify the existence of racially/ethnically isolated or 
identifiable classes, per se. Since there is no conflict in 
this area as related to the application of the Emergency School 
Aid Act (ESAA) and existing Title VI regulations, standard 
application of those regulations is effective. 

Notification to Parents of Students Whose Primary or Home Language 
is Other Than English 

A. School districts have the responsibility to effectively notify 
the parents of the students identified as having a primary or 
home language other than English of all school activities or 
notices which ara called to the attention of other parents. 
Such notice, in order to be adequate, must be provided in English 
and in the necessary language (s) comprehensively paralleling the 
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exact content in English • Be aware that a literal translation 
may not be sufficient • 

B. The district must inform all minority and nonininority parents 

of all aspects of the programs designed for students of limited 
English-speaking ability and that these programs constitute an 
integral part of the total school program. 

VIII • Evaluation 

A "Product and Process*' evaluation is to be submitted in the plan. 
This type of evaluation, in addition to stating the "product" (end 
result) , must include "process evaluation" (periodic evaluation 
throughout the implementation stage) . A description of the evaluation 
design is required. Time-lines (target for completion of steps) is 
an essential component. 

For the first three years , following the implementation of a plan, 
the district must submit to the OCR Regional Office at ,the close of 
sixty days after school starts, a "progress report" which will show 
the steps which have been completed. For those steps which have 
not been completed, a narrative from the district is necessary to 
explain why the targeted . completion dates were not met. Another 
"progress report" is also due at the close of 30 days after the last 
day of the school year in question. 

IX. Definition of Terms: 

1. Bilingual/Biculturai Program 

A program which utilizes the student's native language (example: 
Navajo) and cultural factors in instructing, maintaining and 
further developing all the necessary skills in the student's 
native language and culture while introducing, maintaining and. 
developing all the necessary skills in the second language and 
culture (example: English). The end result is a student who 
can function, totally, in both languages and cultures. 

2. English-as-a-Second Language (ESL) 

A structured language acquisition program designed to teach 
English to students whose native language is not English. 

3. High Intensive Language Training (HILT) 

A total immersion program designed to teach students a new 
language. 
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4. 



Multilingual /Multicultural Program 



A program operated under the same principals as a Bilingual/ 
Bicultural Program (X, 1) except that more than one language 
and culture, in addition to. English language and culture is 
treated. The end result is a student who can function, totally, 
in more than two languages and cultures. 

5. Transitional Bilingual Education Program (TBE) 

A program operated in the same manner as a Bilingual/Bicultural 
Program, except that once the student is fully functional in 
the second language (English), further instruction in the native 
language is no longer required. 

6 . Underachieyeraent 

Underachievement is defined as performance in each subject area 
(e.g., reading, problem solving) at one or more standard 
deviations below district norms as determined by some objective 
measures for non-ethnic/racial minority students. Mental ability 
scores cannot be utilized for determining grade expectancy. 

7. Instructional Personnel 

Persons involved in teaching acti^'lties . Such personnel in- 
cludes, but is not limited to, cecf-fied, credentialized 
teachers, para professionals, te&:.Aer aides, parents, community 
volunteers, youth tutors, etc. 
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APPENDIX G 
Confidentiality of Data and Maintenance 

of Records 
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Confidentiality of Data and Maintenance of Records 

Should schools obtain the parents' permission to test children, to 
use the data, or to release information to outside authorities? What 
rights do parents and studer have r- ess to information, 

challenging its validity, t ' These and other 

questions contrasting an institutiou .> auuiiority to acquire and use 
information as opposed to the parents' and children's rights to withhold 
information and restrict its dissemination require precise answers. 
School systems throughout the nation are being encouraged to develop 
realistic yet ethically and legally sound policies on the collection, 
maintenance, and dissemination of pupil records. 

As data storage and retrieval syslems become more complete through 
the aid of computers, concern about the kinds and nomb^rs of records 
collected on children and how they are used and disseminated increases. 
A basic conflict may exist between the need to protect an individual's 
right to privacy and the need to give schools- authority to acquire and 
use educationally relevant information. 

There are several aspects to this issue: data collection, data 
classification and maintenance, their security, and their dissemination. 

The American Psychological Association acknowledges the need "to 
develop procedures for systematically eliminating from data files test- 
score information that has, because of the lapse of time, become obsolete 
(Davis, 1974, p. 73). Recognizing the need to develop professional 
standards beyond this point, the Russell Sage Foundation convened a • 
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conference at vhich representatives of educatio^ial and legal institutions 
adjudicated various potentially conflicting interests in arriving at a 
set of guidelines intended to be realistic, -yet ethically and legally 
sound, policies. Their guidelines (Goslin, 1970) are summarized below. 

Data col lection. No data on students should' be collected without 
the informed consent of parents. Coasent f. outine testing laay be 
granted. through representatives, as when uL school board approves an 
achievement testing program for the district. However, in cases involving 
individual testing, especially personality assessment, the parents' con- 
sent should be obtained. In addition, parental consent should be obtained 
before acquiring any information about the child's family. 

Data classification and maintenance . The guidelines suggest informa- 
tion should be classified into three categories depending on its proved 
importance to the school and its trustworthiness. Category A information 
includes official administrative records necessary for the operation of 
the school and which normally are valid. These include such information 
as parents' names, pupils' grades, and attendance records. This informa- 
tion would be maintained indefinitely. Category B information includes 
verified information of clear importance but uot absolutely essential to 
the school. Included in this set are IQ or aptitude test data, system- 
atically gathered teacher or counselor observations, verified family 
background data, and other information which can be of use And in which 
trust can be placed. These data should be retained only as long as they 
are of use to the school and should be eliminated from files at various 
transition points in a child's life (e.g., when he moves from elementary 
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school to junior high school) . They should be destroyed when the child 
leaves school • Catagory C data include those which are potentially use- 
ful but which are not verified or are not definitely needed beyond the 
immediate present (e.g., legal or clinical findings, including some 
personality test scores, and unverified or unsystematic teacher or 
counselor reports). Information in this category should be reviewed at" 
least once a year and de ed if its usefulness is ended. The informa- 

tion, if veracible aii a if=?ef^ may be transferred to category B. Data 
maintained by professionals for their own use (e.g., informal notes, 
transcripts of conversations, etc.) should be maintained subject to the 
above rules and to the sound judgment of the professional. 

Data security . All confidential data should be maintained under lock 
and key, with a professional assigned responsibility for its supervision. 
Provision also should be made for a student or his parents to challenge 
the information in these records. 

Data dissemination . A variety of requests generally are received 
by educational institutions for release of data maintained on students. 
The school, without the consent of the student or his parents, may- 
release data in categories A and B to other school officials within the 
district who have a legitimate need for it; a written request for such 
data should be retained. In addition, category A and B data should be 
released to state educational officials forv legitimate reasons and to 
other schools in which the student intends to enroll. If records are 
released to another school, the parents should be so informed and pro- 
vided a copy of information. Any other information should be released 
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only with the parents' written consent or under judicial order. Parents 
should be notified if information is released without their consent. 
Category C information should be released only under judicial order. 

A student or his parents should have access to category A data. 
Parents also should have access to category B data; with their parents' 
^p¥rrS"s"sTofr^X~sTi^ 

A student who is age 18 or married should have the riglit to control 
access to ^ " li: le also can deny his parei|i-S access to the data if 
he wishes. The school may release anonymous data for use for research 
purposes without parental permission if the likelihood of a child being 
identified is negligible. 

More direct policies governing the collection, maintenance, security, 
and dissemination of data are spelled out in Public Law 93-380, statutes 
extending and amending the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965. The importance of this legislation lies its setting forth 
policies VG' which school districts must comply or ice the possibility 
of having federal funds withdrawn. Programs supiu ^d by this Act cannot 
deny parn^EXs the right to inspect and review any . ill school records 
related to their children and must provide parent :^ an opportunity to 
challenge the contents of their child^s school records and to correct or 
delete inaccurate, misleading, or othen^/ise inappropriate data. All 
instructional materials used in co^nnection with reisearch or experimental 
programs also must be made a^'ailable for inspection to those parents 
whose children are engaged m: such programs. Th<a programs also must,.... 
severely -ristrict the release of personally identifiable information 
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on students without the parents' consent to any individual, agency, or 
organization. Such information generally can be released only upon 
receipt of a signed request by the student's parents specifying the 
records to be released, the reasons for the release, and to whom. The 
signed request is to be kept permanently in the student ^s file. School 
TistricFs*~aTe'"^^H^^ parents (or students if they are 

18 years or older or attending an institution of post secondary education) 
of these and other provisions contained" within the Protection of the 
Rights and Privacy of P:.rents and Students section of 93-380. 

Another ' statute addressing privacy rights of parents and students 
has been proposed by D/HEW ( Federal Register , 1975, 40(3), 1208-16) to 
Title 45 of the Code of Federal Regulations. Commonly referred to as 
the Buckley am^^-:i.&tient , rhis statrisce governs access to, and release of, 
records mainta^ f-i- nry ::ertain educational institutions and agencies. 
In brief, the 



That such in stkt unions must provide parents of students access 
to official rec^x^s directly related to the students and an 
opportunirF ^<^^ ^ hearing to challenge such records on the^ 
grounds t&at t^)•^'/ axe inaccurate, misleading or otherwise in- 
appropriate! th.i^ Institutions must obtain the written consent 
of parents ^eforo releasing personally identifiable data about 
students '"nX records to other than a specified list of excep- 
tions; th^vt parents and students must be notified of these 
rights; Ihese rights transfer to students at certain 

points; and t^'^"^^ an office and review board must be establishad 
in hew' to ' . ^ r^Cigate and adjudicate vioxedrions and complaint;? 
of this Si t.^^?^ ^P- 1208). 

One will note -^a^ this proposed statute is similar in intent to ttwse 
enforced under ^^-IBC . Approval of the final re-'^sions to the Code of 
Federal Regulations expected shortly. 
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Title: 
Author : 

Publisher: 



Basic Inventory of Natural Language (BINL) . 

Developed by Chess and Associates, under the leadership 
of Charles H. Herbert, Alba I. Moesser and Anthony R. 
Sancho • 

Chess and Associate?;, Inc. 
Educational Systems and Services 
P.O, Box 833 

San Bernardino, California 92401 
(714) 885-0763 



Copyright 

Uate:: 

Purpose of 
Text:: 



19 74 



Examiner Qual- 
ifications : 



Type of Test: 
Descxip tion : 



To assess language dominance, proficiency and growth of 
student in school language arts and reading programs. 

Examiners siiauld be specially trained by Chess and Asso- 
ciates. 

Criterion referenced system to assess language dominance 
and proficiEBcy in Spanish and English. 

The BINL msy be used to determine which of two or more 
languages a student uses is dominant and to assess the 
degree of command of a particular language or dialect the 
child possesses. The BINL yields a series of scores that 
become a langaaage profile for the child. It is individually 
administered .±n English or Spanish.. The Fluency Score is 
the total number of words used by the student in his 
responses. Th.is serves as an indicator of ability to use 
vocabulary and; structure forms of the language. The Level 
of Complexity :^Score taflects the command of the structure 
of a language, including the use of modifiers, phrases and 
clauses. The Average Sentence Length Score is derived as a 
function of the fluency count and the number, of phrases or 
sentences used. 

The complete BINL' Kit is $125.00 each. Materials included: 
sufficient materials' for pre- and posttesting, 80 talk 
files, 40 color story starter posters, one Ditto master 
(Sequence Picture book), one BINL Instructions Manual, 100 
individual oral score sheets, and 100 individual profile 
sheets. Items may be purchased separately. 

TiTne limits: This information is unknown. 



Cost : 
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Ages : 
Validity: 
Reliability: 
Other: 



The initial sample included children grades K 2. 
No data were available. 
No data were available* 

The publisher is in the process of esr .iblishing norma- 
tive sample. The pr^eliminary sample ir:o^!rle''l 346 cl lldren 
in grades K - 2. A table is provided for language dominance 
which provides means and standard deviations. 
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Title: 

Author: 

Publisher: 



Copyright 
Date: 

Purpose of 
Test: 



Examiner Qual- 
ifications : 



Type of test: 
Description : 



Basic Language Competence Battery (BLCB) 

^dv 'ervenka 

Edwa. ^ J. C:^ :-v'enka 
617 West End Avenue 
Suite 

New York, New York 10024 
(212) 724-0160 

1972 



The BLCB was designed to measure basic language competence 
of the child learning a second language. The measure is 
not an assessment of intelligence or achievement but of 
language acquisition. The battery may be used for evalua- 
tion or placenent purposes in situations where second- 
language learning is involved. 



The examiner should be a native or near-native speaker of 
the languages being tested. The examiner should be 
trained and have knowledge of language structure. 

Comprehension test to measure the child^s language knowledge 
or ability; no language production is required. 

Both the Spanish and English versions of the test are 
composed of four subtests. Kindergarten and first grade 
children are only to be tested with Subtest 1. For children 
beyond first grade the four subtests are to be administered 
in two sittings. During the first session only Subtest 1 
is to be given and used as a criterion measure to determine 
if a student should be given the remaining three sections. 

Subtest 1 - Oral Vocabulary. Twentyfour items are used to 
measure the child's ability to recognize and identify con- 
crete nouns. The child is shown a row of six pictures and 
asked to mark the one named by the examiner. 

Subtest 2 - Sound Perception., The 40 items in this subtest 
are used to measure the chiM's ability to discriminate 
sound conlrrasts in sentences. The child is to determine if 
the two sentences given by the examiner are alike or differ- 
ent and marks his answer sheet accordingly. 
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Subtest 3 - Sentence Structure. This subtest measures the 
child's ability to. .discriminate grammatical and ungrammati- 
cal sentences. For each of the 40 items the child listens^ 
to two sentences and responds by marking his answer, 
indicating whether the first or second sentence was correct. 



Subtest 4 -Sentence Interpretation. This 40 item subtest 
measures the child's ability to grasp and interpret sentence 
meaning. The child listens to a sentence ana marks one of- 
two spaces, indicating whether the sentence was true or 
false. 



Cost: 



See attached form at the end of the evaluation. 



Time limits 
and Grades : 



Format 



Validity: 



K - Grade 1 (Subtest 1 only) 12^-15 minutes 
Grades 2-9, 30-39 minutes 

The child's booklet contains pictures for Subtest 1 and one 
page on which to record answers for the remaining subtests 
by filling in the appropriate space with his pencil. The 
test items are given orally by the examiner. Both the 
Spanish and English** tests have two forms. 

With regard to validity the authors state the following, 
"Children who have adequate social and educational oppor- 
tunity to develop their native language consistently score 
high on the BLCB in their native language. For native 
English-speaking and Spanish-speaking, children there is only 
a small increase in scores across the elementary grades when 
tested in the native language. This pattern of test scores 
on the BLCB holds for children who have been clinically 
diagnosed to have learning disabilities and minor mental 
deficiencies. These findings are precisely in accord with 
the construct of *'basic language competence.^' They consti- 
tute evidence of the validity of the battery, that the 
battery is indeed measuring language knowledge, not intellec- 
tual abilities or educational achievement." No data are 
provided. 



Reliability: No data are provided. 



Administra- 
tion and 
Scoring: 



Directions for administration of the BLCB are given in great 
detail. Subtest 1 is to be used as a criterion measure to 
determine if the child should be given the remaining subtests. 
Scoring is objective. Details regarding scoring and inter- 
pretation of test results are provided within the manual. The 
test can be group administered. A child always should be 
given the BLCB version in their native language first. 
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Other: The BLCB has advantages of being a group administered test, 

relatively low in cost, and easily given and scored. 
Insufficient technical data are available for high school 
evaluation . 
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Soptombcr lO. 1975 



Attachment B 



PRICE LIST FOR BASIC UNGUAGE rOHPETENCE BATTERY 
1975-1976 



TES'i MATERIALS 


UNIT 


PRICE 




E«ch 


$ i.'^o 


Tentative Morm^ for tho 0ns fc Lonqunqo Compotcnco Bottory 


Efich 


15.75 


Cflnorol Information and Directions for Test Administration, English 


Each 


2.00 


General Information and Directions for Test Administration, Spanish 


Each 


2.30 


Answer Booklets for English' Form A. or Spanish Form B 
(Subtests 1, 2, 3 and k for Grsde 2 and above) 








Each 


«16 




Each 


.16 


General Informat Ion and Directions for Test Adml n 1 s t ra t Ion , For 
Testing Kl ndo.rgarten and First Grade Children, English Form A 


Each 


1. 00 


General Infornatfon and Directions ^or Test Administration, For 
Testing Kindergarten and First Grade Children, Spanish Form 0 


Each 


1 .00 


Answr Booklets for English Form A or Spanish Form B (Subtest 1, 
Oral Vocabulary only), for Kindergarten and First Grade 








Each 


-16 




Each 


.16 


Scoring Stencils for English Form A, Subtests \-k (for Grade 2 and 


Set 


1^.00 


Scoring Stencils for Spanish Form B, Subtests 1-^4 (for Grade 2 


Set 


U.oo 


Scoring StencMs for English Form A» Subtest 1, Oral Vocabulary 
only (for Kindergarten and First Grade), for Answer Booklets 


Each 


7.00 


Scoring StencMs for Spanish Form B, Subtest 1, Oral Vocabulary 
only (for Kindergarten and First Grade), for Answer Booklets 


Each 


7.00 


Tatt Administration Information Sheet (1 per each group tested). . . 


Each. * 


.I'* 
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Title: 
iVtthors : 

Publisher: 

Copyright 
date: 

Purpose of 
test: 



E Qualifications; 



Type of 
test: 



Description: 



Bilingual Syntax Measure 

Marina K. Burt, Heidi C. Dulay, and Eduardo 
Hernandez Chavez 

Harcourt-Brace-Jovanovich , Inc. 



1975 



It is designed to measure oral proficiency in English 
and/or Spanish grammatical structure by using natural 
speech as a basis for making judgments regarding: 

(1) language dominance with respect to basic 
syntactic structures, 

(2) structural proficiency in English as a second 
language, 

(3) structural proficiency in Spanish as a second 
language 

(4) degree of maintenance or loss of basic Spanish 
structures and 

(5) language acquisition research. 

The teachers or other professional school staff per-- 
sonnel must speak both languages. 



It measures children's acquisitions of English and/or 
Spanish grammatical structure. It can be used "as^'^Sin.^ 
indicator of language dominance with respect to basic 
syntactic s tructure. 

Tliis is a "Conversation type test." One talks indivi- 
dually with a child about some pleasant pictures. 
There are no "correct" answers in a conversation of 
this kind. Different answers to the same questions 
are expected to the same question since children have 
different backgrounds and perceive the pictures differently. 

Based on the analyses of children's actual speech, the 
teacher can get a good picture of what grammatical 
structures the children display in their verbal responses 
and what they have yet to acquire. 

This test has two language versions (English and Spanish) 
and is composed of five booklets. 
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Cost: 



Inforrnation was not available 



Time 
limits J 

Format I 



Ages : 

Validity: 

Reliability: 



Approximately 10 minutes 

Pictures are presented to children and they are asked 
pertinent questions concerning them. One language is 
first assessed and then the other. It is preferable 
to space the versions at least several hours apart. 
When recording the child's responses it is essential 
that exactly what the child says be written down in the 
child's Response Booklet in the language (s) the child 
uses. 

Grades K-2 ; ages 4.5 to 8.5 
Information was not available. 
Information was not available. 
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Title: 



Dos Amigos Verbal Language Scale 



Author; 

Publisher : 

Copyright 
date : 

Purpose of 
test: 



E Qualifications : 



Type of 
test : 



Description: 



Cost: 

Time limits ; 
Format : 

Ages : 
Validity: 



Donald E. Critchlow 

Academy Therapy Publications 

1974 



To identify dominant language of child. The author 
states that, in order to obtain a measure of a bilingual 
child's comparative English-Spanish development, the 
instrument employed must elicit meaningful responses 
at the comprehension and conceptual level in both 
languages. By developing a test with this in mind, 
the author believes the Dos Amigos yields the level at 
which the child' s spoken language development best 
qualified him to fuiiction. 

The examiner must have reading and speaking knowledge 
of Spanish and English. 



English-Spanish aptitude test that assesses language 
through the production of lexical items. 

Dos Amigos contains two scales , one in English and one 
in panish. Each scale consists of eighty-five stimulus 
words and their opposites arranged in order of diffi- 
culty. The scales are designed to determine the child's 
development in each of the two languages. The examiner 
gives the stimulus word orally to the child, who then 
responds by giving an opposite for the stimulus item. 

No cost information was available. 

Each scale can be given and scored in ten minutes. 

Stimulus words are r,iven orally by the examiner and 
the child responds by orally stating the opposite of 
the stimulus item. 

6-10 years. 

The following information is provided within the test 
manual. "Based on the commonly understood concept that 
intelligence can be scaled according to age, a multiple 
regression and correlation analysis was performed in 
order to predict the dependent variable, mental age 
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using independent variables: grade in school, English 
score, Spanish score and sex. The coefficient of 
detarinination of this set of variables is 84 per cent 
of total variation in dependent variables*" 

Reliability: No information is available. Persons interested in 

obtaining statistical information are encouraged to 
write the author. 

The administration of the scale is relatively easy, and 
adequate information is provided by the test manual. 
Scoring is objective and basically a matter of deter- 
mining correct cr incorrect responses. No difficulties 
ssam to arise in the scoring process. Testing is con- 
tinued until child misses five consecutive items. The 
test is administered individually. Means and standard 
deviations for age groups are given for the Spanish and 
English forms. 

Items were selected after two years of observation of 
oral activities in K-S classrooms. The ascending dif- 
ficulty of items was determined by frequency analysis 
of preliminary testing responses. All English and ^ 
Spanish concepts do not occupy the sajne difficulty 
level in their respective scales. No information is 
available. The population was drawn from heterogenously 
grouped classrooms at each grade level, involving 1,224 
ch:* dren in grades K-6. Children chosen had to meet 
the following criteria: 

(1) Mexican-American ancestry, 

(2) Spanish was the first language learned and 

(3) were reared in the cultural milieu* 

Other: The Dos Amigos is based on the thaory that language 

development is a significant factor of intelligence. 
It was developed on the Osgood model as adapted by 
Joseph Wepmon and Sister Mary CarroTT, Soma tecluiical 
data are provided but are difficult to interpret. 



1 2 O 



Administration 
and Scoring: 
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Title : 



English and Spanish Phonemic Unit Production Tests. 



Author: 

Publisher-: 

Copyright 
date : 



R. V. Skoczylas 
K. V. Skoczylas 

1972 



Purpose o:f 
test : 



E Qualif icc vas 



Type of 
test : 



Description : 



Cost : 



Time limits 
Format : 

Ages : 
Validity : 



Both the Etr^M-Sh and Spanish te^^^ s axe designed to 
measure the cib i 1 d ' s ability to , ' duce phonemic units 
that ere essential to the maste- . of English and Spanish. 



The examiner should be a native —speaker 
being assessed. 



the language 



These tests measure the ability of the student to 
reproduce Bnglish and Spanish phonemic units , respectively, 
through sentence repetition. 

For both tests the child listens to a taped or spoken 
utterance then repeats the utterance. The sentences 
contain sounds that linguists and classroom teachers 
have identified as difficult for non-native speakers. 
The child's response is scored as he takes the test or 
recorded and evaluated at a later date. Scoring is 
done with respect to only one phonemic unit within each 
sentence. 

For both Spanish and English tests: Scoring sheets and 
directions for Form A and B, 1 set of 20 tests, $2.50. 
Cassette Tape, $4.00 each (also recorded on tape are 
the instructions). 

Eight minutes for each form. 

The child responds after each sentence has been repeated 
twice. The child's response may be taped or scored im- 
mediately . 

Kindergarten through college. 

No data are given. The author states both instruments 
were "consensually validated by a panel of bilingual 
specialists . " Contrastive analysis procedures applied 
to English and Spanish were used to analyze the tests 
prior to the validation by the bilingual specialists. 
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Reliabilii-Cy : 



Test-retesr reliability estiniates were .81 for the 
English test (N«63) and .76 for the Spanish t^t 
fn-57). 



Admiuistre:::.'. 

and Scorin ;:e instructions for the a^tminis trator of eaeh test are 

"incise and provided on ea^^^ scoring sheet. -Although 
X is assumed that both tesirs would be administered to 
:'iudents for bilingual education purposes, no statement 
made regarding this assumption. The scarung sheet 
^lao provides instructions as to the specifix phonemic 
-rdits to be scored. Scoring is subjective ani to be 
' ^:sed on !:he following scale: 0 (no response) 1 (poor 
rirsponse) and 2 (good response). The test is i.ndividu- 
siily administered. No infznnnation is presented regarcd- 
-Irg scales and norms. 
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Title: 

Author : 
Publisher: 



Gloria and David - Oral Bilingual Test { ne. test taanual 
w^as not available. This evaluation is b^^seiS on information 
provided qh file by the Texas Education i^s:zay) . 

Language Arts, Inc» 

Language Ar ts , Inc . 
3102 Maywood Ave, 
Austin, Texas 78703 
(512) 451-5365 



Copyright 
Date: 



1968 



Purpose 
of Test: 



The purpose, of this test is to assess tSrs^^ ditild' s ability 
to repeat sentences and thereby ascertai:SL h±rs coinpreiaension 
and phonology abilities. Structural interference cam be 
determined in the case of bilingual chilLdren, 



Examiner 
Qualifi- 
cations : 



Examiner should be able to speak the child's language. 
These qualifications are necessary only for scoring purposes 
since a prerecorded tape is used. 



Type of 
Test : 

Description: 



Cost : 



Sentence repetition test of English and Spanish, 

The test is composed of 51 sentences keyed to 20 picttires 
taken from the Gloria and David reading series. There are 
25 English and 26 Spanish sentences recorded by a native 
Tex.iii bilingual ^oman. The English sentences range from 
three to nine syllables in length while the Spanish s^tences 
range from three to thirteen syllables in leng.th. The 
sentences are presented in random order with no more than 
two sentences in sequence in the same language. Each 
sentence relates to one of the slides shown tjo the child. 
The child looks at the colored slide, hears a santsrcce and 
then repeats the sentence. His responses are tiaped and 
evaluated at a later time. 

No cost information is available. However need for 
specialized equipment increase the cost of -^M^ test., Special 
equipment needed includes: the Dukane Assis-t33Xt. (automated 
filmstrip viewer), a headset with earphones andi) a l>oom mike, 
cassette recorder and an individual cassette fur: each child, 
a master cartridge (a sound tape cartridge catnbined with a 
filmstrip which the machine plays automatically) , 
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10 minutes. 



The child is quipped 5ritii a headset and microphone. He 
is shown col.. ' slides which are sycronized ^^nl^dh a pre- 
recorded tap^. Thei^iiili is instructed tc rfr^^at the 
sentence during the tl^^v^?' provided on the t^x^.^ His 
response is ..hen recorded. 

4 - T. 

No information on v^ISdi^ was available. 

No information on r^^Liabiltty was available, xiowever, 
much research is available: by writing dir^crly to Language 
Arts, In^. , GX to Dr:. Thomas Horn, Department of curriculum 
and Instruct±oa, The: Un±ri?3ersity of Texas, Austin, 78712. 



(1) Administration is relatively easy as; it is basically 
done with prerecorded tapes and sycrsJSiS^reii slides. 

(2) Because of the lack of an available tiaarxJiE;:^! scoring 
criteria is unknown. 

(3) The test is aintLnistered individually.. 

(4) The test is adisinistered once. 

No normative data weare available. It is nnkuawii whether 
the test manual contains this information. 

Other: Provided the necesssry equipment Is avaiisblisi, the ad- 

ministration of the instrument can be done wdith ease. The 
difficulty of evaluating the child's responses is unknown. 
Dara are available describing the iraiige of phonemes and 
words presented in both the English and Spanish sentences. 
Also available are rhe Gloria and Da^^rid English Speech 
Training Series and a Chart of Phonological and Grammarticai 
Feature's of the Assessment, 

Some fsictors that may limit the effectiveness oir the 
instrument include: 

(Zl) The limited syntatic measure, 

(ZZ3 Sentence repetition as the sole b:asis for evaliuaxion, 

C3j^ ISne cost of :3iecessary equipTuent. 

4^) lEb^ random Lordering of sentences rather thair.an 
increasing cSxfficult arrangesnent :and , 

C3) The use of tfhe preseut tens'-e oruby.. 
Also iiisuf±iiiriiCTt dats: were available t:o ^aluare cthez' 
technical C2i2nsi:dera,tisnns . 



Eomiat : 

Ages : 
Val-idlty : 
Reliability: 



Admini- 
stration 
and Scoring: 



EKLC 
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AuthcMt : 
Publrshcr:: 

Type rdf 
Test:: 



Type c£ 
Test:: 



Descripitiotr:: 



Gcsst:: 



Hoffman Bil::i3:%ij Schedule 
Moses N, H, Hoffman 
Teachers College? ^-ress 

1934 



It is a quesdzi=naire designed to measure a person's 
bilingual b^ckgrajund, It can be used with groups. 

This questioniffizixe measures aspects of a person's linguistic 
background. 3:?: does not indicate how deep is the person's 
grasp of each ^Jisnguage, 

Tiidis questlonnHitce- attempts :: to det:erinine the -languages a 
family uses., ho» they were acquired through heritages , and 
hc3W they are pxaffsently used within the person's environ- 
ment. The quesxrionnaire starts by asking the student 
familiar questions (e*g., name, age, grade), additional 
information is acquired to determine the birthplace of 
^xaxents and the number of years in the U*S.; the names, 
ages, school, and grade of siblings; if parents understand 
Englislii, iand the other languages that pairents understand; 
the lasEguages spoken by parents, grandpaiaents and siblings 
and to what d^ree. Other questions examine the entertainment 
p^irrxerns of the family (e.g., literature read, theatre 
arr^sndend, writing letters, reading daily newspapers, lectures 
acrended) ssai if they participate any of the above In 
J23agua;^es xcdier than English and what frequency are they 
^asetertrai^??^.. 

In3brma!tlCTi «as? not available. 

Iiirarmait±on -is not specifically given. The manual merely 
states; "^shcniiLd take only a short time". It appears it 
could comp.!keted in about 15 - 45 minutes. 

IQie perscnxif 1213 out the questionnaire. 



6t£i ^u3t^ia or range 10-15. 
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Validity: 



.Reliability: 



Concurr-2nt vsiZidity was assessed by correlating scores 
on the schedi£=e^ with estxsnates of the extent of bi- 
lingualism based on parent interviews. The resulting 
coefficient was .82, the coefficient based on ratings iby 
someone who w£S .jsxiquainted with the person was ,73, 

Test-retest rsli^dlity was reported as ,81 after a three 
week intervals STplit-half reliability was reported to 
be .92,wb«n corrsjrted for len^Eth by th'^ Speaxman-Brown 
formula. The corbel at-i on. fcefcween scores^ from siblings 
was repc^-ted ms .-69 • 



Admlmi- 

s:trsc:ion 
and :Scoring: 



While the insrrtonent is easily .adiiiinis:tiered , no instxTrctions 
were specifically given. 



\ 
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Title: 



Home Bilingual Usage Esiimats 



Author: R. V. Skoczylas 

Publisher: R. V. Skoczylas 

7649 Santa Xnez Court 
Gilroy., Calronrnia 9502G 

Copyright 

Date: 1971 
Purpose 

of Test: To classdfr a child as .eirbsr English moHol±ngual, 

English. dcEiLiiiant , apparent: "m.liagual , Spanish dominant 
of SpamLsh monolingual by iraeasurlng language usage in the 
home. 

Examiner 
Qualifi- 
cations: The interviewer should be bilingual. The :mstrument 
may be administered by an a,:.Tfe:,. 

Type of 

Test: This is an: Interview schedule that messoires ILssguages 

used in the home-famtiy domain. 

Description: The interview csa^isists ol fu^^r^arts, eacr used to 

-determine the d^ree ^ofE E3igl^_sh and/ or: Sp^paiiisani spoken in 
various harms sitruaticmE:. The f±rst: i:ixrffls.':i):arrs are 
3:nterpre£e:d sxis ''Ms teirins: o p p o nrnnxti e^^^ frnr- t:he subject. 

Part 1 X:e:c:ox*a3 tfee langiCH^ spoiken by ttrke ^siotker to the 
±ather., ±atkmz ct mcriisr-. smd b^tweeui.jsd33~iLxngs • Part 2 
Tists^all CTziHldxen i:m:±he: femly Oscc^:^ tftB sub^j ect) 
along with -jtrsaaitr ages -^rnd :3g3c:. "Tfe -afbaiit: Wing interviewed 
tthen is asfeECLTrahich l'rmgnag^(s) bothrnpar5$»ts; nse with 
rfiach child.. Eart 3 datennnitES which lang^tage spoken 
no the subjeciit by various fasaiily memb:ers .srud -p?l^a3nnates, 

Psrt 4 indicaJies the Jl^aiiig-uage spoken by the subject by 

the subje£!Jt xjd pareirts, sjJtdiiKr f amiiy :i2?Hmb^X3 , and playmates. 

For es2riv= 1 -r>-=rt-^=^rwT^- --=gp&^ it:h'£iJnnterviewer records 

a 2 unfet it:he niroliamn '^JEii^lxsli or Spianls-Jsh.) which represents 
the langi2^eiisip.oksiiL mosfcof rbe :t±iiie. IE" t±e other language 
is sp-aken: rsoiiie of: ldie: :ti^^ Is reccaifed :while 0 is 
recorde-d ±f it: is niotisiiofcfin, lif both ^ianguages are 
spoken with equial f rei^tiEsnc^^ a 2 Is renarded in both columns. 
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Cost: 

Timelimits ; 
Pormat : 
Ages : 

Validity: 



Heliability : 



One set of 20 forms: $4.00. 
Approximately 6 minutes. 
Interview schedule. 

Any age. One or both parents should be interviewed if 
the subject is a child. 

Criterion-related validity was reported. An external 
measure of twenty-five pupil's home bilingual usage was 
obtained by an experienced bilingual educator. The 
educator, who knew the children and their home environ- 
ment, was asked to rate each child's language usage in 
the home. The Pearson product-moment correlation 
coefficient was ,95. The bilingual educator completed 
his rating one week before the Home Bilingual Usage 
Estimate interviews were conducted. 

An estimate of reliability using a test-retest pro- 
cedure, was .97. 

A Pearson product-moment reliability coefficient of 
.97 was obtained; the time interval between the first 
and second interview was four weeks. 



i^dmini- 
st rat ion 
and Scoring: 



Other : 



Instructions for the administration of the estimate are 
provided with each form in a concise, easily understood 
manner. Scoring criteria are given and describe adequately 
the scoring process and the classification of the child 
(by total' score) with regard to his dominant language. 
The interview is to be with an adult member of the 
student's immediate family who is interviewed only once. 

The Estimate can be administered quickly and gives an 
overview of the language usage in the home. It Is not 
designed to evaluate the child's production but can be 
used as background information on which to base the 
selection of further measures which do test language 
proficiency. Date indicate the Estimate to be a 
reliable, valid (though restricted) measure of language 
dominance. 
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Title: 
Author: 
Publisher : 



Copyright 
Date: 

Purpose 
of Test: 



James Language Dominance Test 

Peter James 

Learning Concepts 
2501 Lamar 
Austin, Texas 75705 

1974 



To determine language dominance in Mexicans-American 
children* 



Examiner 
Qualifi-- 
cations : 



Type of 
Test : 



Description J 



Cost: 

Timelimits : 



Can be administered by professional or para-professional 
persons. All examiners must be fluent Spanish speakers. 

To establish language dominance of kindergarten and first 
grade Mexican-American children. 

It consists of 40 visual stimuli designed to yield a 
measure of the child's language dominance or billngualism 
in both production and comprehension. Questions are 
printed in both Spanish and English. A manual provides 
directions for administration and scoring. The test 
itself is divided into four parts, 

Spanish Comprehension: The examiner tells the child one 
. word in Spanish and the child responds by pointing to the 
picture reflecting the question, 

Spanish Production: The examiner shows the child more 
pectoral illustrations and asks him in Spanish "What is 
this?" The child verbally atriculates in Spanish the label 
of the object (item). Similar subtests are included to 
measure English Comprehension and English Production. On 
these two subtests the same pictures are used. The in- 
structions and directions are in English and the student 
responds in English 

Information was not available. 

7-10 minutes per child. 
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Format : 



The examiner places the pictorial booklet in front of 
the child. In the Spanish parts all instructions and 
responses must be in Spanish* If a child responds to a 
production item with an inappropriate answer because he 
misunderstands the picture the administrator may ask, 
•'What else might it be?'* or "Que otra cosa puede ser?" 
However, the administrator may not interpret the picture 
for the child. If all efforts seem futile, administer 
the test in English and return to Spanish later. If 
the child still does not respond to the Spanish or misses 
10 of the 20, comprehension items after examiner has ad- 
ministered the English version, the testing should cease. 



Ages : 
Validity: 



Grades kindergarten and first. 

After determining the item's difficulty, items were se- 
lected from a larger set to give a spread of difficulty 
and to provide a representative language repertoire. The 
author also reports high correspondence between performance 
on this test and language usage in the home. 



Reliability; 



Information is not given. 



Admini-- 
stration 
and Scoring; 



Instructions for administering in both languages are 
easy to follow. Scoring procedures offers a variety of 
options. Por example, in the Spanish and English Pro- 
duction more up-to--date words may be used. Tennis shoe 
in Spanish may be the word "tenni" and the Spanish 
may use the word "tennie" instead of the traditional word 
"shoe". There are 7 alternate vjords in Spanish and 9 
alternate words in English. 

The instrtunent may be used to pla^e a child in one of 
the following categories: Spanish dominant, bilingual with 
Spanish as a home language ^ bilingual with English and 
Spanish as home languages, English dominant but bi- 
lingual in comprehension, or English dominant. 
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Title: 



Language Dominance Index Form 



Authors and 
Publishers : 



Developed and printed by the Department of Education 
for the State of California. 
Wilson RdLLes 

Superintendent of Public Instruction and 

Directoir of Education 

Departmeuit- of Education 

State Etocation Building 

721 Capital Mall 

Sacramenta, California 95814 



Furpose 
of Test: 



ZhBSiZndex is presented with a memo from Wilson Riles* to 
tnfTii.-r CotETty and District Superintendent of Schools, dated 
Fe^jixuary 23, 1973. The Index was designed to evaluate 
a child's English proficiency and thus identify those 
chiifldren with limited or non-English speaking ability and 
to^ assess; :his proficiency in his native language* 



Examiner 
Qualifi-- 
cations : 



Description: 



mt ±s ^iven by a person who speaks both English and the 
{Dthear ^Language spoken by the child. 

TlreiTtrgfix includes sections that evaluate the child's 
If.stienxng and reading comprehension, speaking, and writing, 
togethex with a questionnaire dealing witV what language 
c±e chlild uses in various situations. Throughout the 
test, ±f the child does not understand a question asked 
In English the examiner may repeat the question in the 
child's mother tongue. The examiner's form provides 
fspace for immediate evaluation of the child's responses 
i:n- terms of: correct response, incorrect response, no 
respons:ei, few error or can't write and as to which 
language was us edbytha child. 

Listening comprehension is evaluated by giving the child 
four commands (sample item: **Show me your smallest 
finger'*). To ascertain the child' s speaking abilities, 
the child is asked four questions designed to elicit a spoken 
response from the child (sample item: "Please describe some 
of the things in this room and what they are used for"). 
The child is asked to read four items aloud, then to 
read a sentence silently and answer questions orally. 

To evaluate his writing abilities the child first is asked 
to write an answer to three questions ^ then write two 
sentences which describe his home or car. 
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Cost : 



No information was available. 



Timelimits: 
Format : 



Validity: 

Reliability: 

Admini- 
stration 
and Scoring! 



Other: 



No information was available. 

The form for the examiner contains all questions 
included within the Index and provides a space for eval- 
uating the child's responses. The child's form only 
includes those items included in the written section of 
the Index and spaces for the child to respond to the 
questions in writing. 

No data are available. 

No data are available. 



Instructions for the administration are brief and easily 
understood and require little preparation by the examiner. 
General scoring instructions are given. However, the 
scoring process is subjective and provides only very 
general categories. No indepth evaluation of the child's 
responses is done. It is individually administered. No 
normative data are given. 

The Index is primarily an English language assessment 
and is used to assess another language only in cases 
where the child is unable to understand the questions 
in English (with the exception of the questionnaire 
portion). The small number of test items allows the 
Index to be given quickly but the range of items is re- 
stricted. Although the test states it may be used at K-12 
levels, the items appear to be most appropriate for 
elementary age children. 
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Title: 
Author : 
Publisher: 



Copyright 
Date: 

Examiner 
Qualifi- 
cations : 



Type of 
Test: 



Description: 
Cost: 

Tiraeliraits : 
Format : 



Ages : 

Validity: 
Reliability: 



Language Facility Test 

John T. Daily 

The Allington Corporation 
801 N. Pitt St. //701 
Alexandria, Virginia 22314 

1968 test-plates, 1965, 



The test can be administered and scored by personnel 
with a mi-nimum of trainia^r. 



Measures language facility which is independent of 
vocabulary pronunciation, and grammar. In effect, it 
gives a measure of how well a person can use the language 
•or dialect to which he has been exposed in either his 
home environment or school. 

The test obtains a sample of speech in 10 minutes or 
less by means of having the child tail stories about or 
describe a series of 12 pictures. 

Information was not given. 

The test is untimed. Rarely more than 10 minutes will 
be needed for three pictures. 

The test obtains a sample of speech in 10 minutes or 
less by means of having children tell stories about or 
describe a series of pictures. Responses to each picture 
are assigned scores on a 9 point scale according to 
detailed scoring. 

The test is designed to measure language facility at 
all ages from about 3 years to maturity. 

Virtually no empirical validity studies are reported. 

Inter-rater consistency in scoring ranged between .88 
to .94, inter item correlations are in the 70s and 80s 
and test--retest correlations ranged from .46 to .90. 
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Admini- 
stration 

and Scoring: The scoring of the test requires no special training 
other than a careful study of the scoring directions 
and examples (contained in the manual). It is ass/iuned 
that the scorer is familiar with and can understand 
the language or dialect in which the child's responses 
are given. 
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Title: 



Linguistic Capacity Index 



Authors : 



Publisher: 



Copyright 
Date: 



Frederick H, Brengelman 
John C. Manning 

Southwest Educational Development Laboratory 
211 East Seventh Street 
Austin, Texas 78701 



1964 



Purpose of 
Test : 



Examiner 
Qualifi- 
cations : 



The test may be used as a measure of English language 
readiness to • -r^ist • the classroom teacher in grouping 
pupils for English language instruction. The Index also 
may be used to assess pupil achievement in learning 
English as a foreign language. 



The examiner should be a native speaker of English, 
Special care should be exerted in the pronunciation of 
each stimulus item. All words should be pronounced 
naturally without exaggerating by stress or pitch or 
enunciation the. features of each item that is being 
examined. 



Type of 
Test : 



Description; 



This is a measure of receptive English language 
readiness used to group pupils whose native language 
is Spanish for English language instruction. 

Each child is given a booklet which contains a pretest, 
designed to familiarize the child with: marking a line, 
following symbol directions, and the sequences of test 
items . 



The test itself is designed to assess (in English) 
contrastive phonology, vocabulary, and contrastive grammar. 

The contrastive phonology section contains twenty items 
that measure the pupils* ability to distinguish the 
pairs of sounds which are contrasr.ed in English but 
not in Spanish. . 

The vocabulary recognition section contains 20 items 
measuring recognition of noun, verb, preposition, and 
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Cost: 

Timelimits 
Format : 



Ages : 

Validity: 

Reliability: 

Admini- 
stration 
and Scoring : 



adjective forms. Pictures are used for the child to 
mark such items as a hand, house, boy eating, and 
drawing a circle around. 

The 20 item contrastive grammar section measures the 
pupils' understanding of English functions, words, 
word order and inflectional constructions which do not 
correspond to semantically similar constructions in 
Spanish. 

Information was not available. 

Total test time is approximately 35 minutes. 

The test is administered in the children's regular 
classroom to no more than ten pupils at any one time. 
In the pretest the examiner shows the children a 
stimulus card reflecting a geometric symbol. Tl;^ children 
are to find a similiar one in their booklet and mark 
through the correct response. In the vocabulary re- 
• cognition, contrastive phonology and contrastive 
grammar sections, the examiner holds up the same stimulus 
cards (geometric sjmbols) and tells the children to 
put their finger on the picture that looks like this. 
Then the examiner proceeds to assess one of the three 

areas by saying, **In the big square mark the .'* 

All directions to the students are in English. Stimulus 
words are repeated twice. 

Primary grade pupils whose native language is Spanish. 
No information is given. 
No information is given. 



Instructions for administering appear to be easy to 
follow. The Index yields a raw score (number correct). 
No further instructions are given. Percentile ranks 
presumably are in the process of being developed. 
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Title: 
Authors : 

Publishers i 



Copyright 
Date: 

Purpose of 
Test : 



Examiner 
Qualifi- 
cations : 



Mat-Sea-Cal ▼ 

Joseph H. Matluck 
Betty Mace-Mat luck 

Center for Applied Linguistics 
815 4th Ave. North 
Seattle, Washington 98109 

Center for Applied Linguistics 
1611 North Kent St. 
Arlington, Virginia 22209 



1974 



The totally oral test is designed tor 

(1) determine the child's ability 

a. to understand and produce distinctive 
characteristics of English; 

b. to express known cognitive conceptfl; 

c. to handle learning tasks in Est^glish:; 

(2) to provide placement aad Instructional xe- 
commendations with respect to al^rnste 
programs. 

The development of the test was from the .pcdnt: of view 
of identifying the basic communication conse gg Ts. a child' 
must handle in order to perform in a school, sasjrting, 
i.e., the skills of identifying, classifying,, quantifying, 
interrogating, and negating, and of showing important 
relationships such as spatial, case, and temporal. The 
purpose for other language tests is the same with respect 
to the particular language. 



The test can be administered and scored by teachers; 
however, the tester must be a native speaker of the 
language being tested. 



Type of 
Test : 

Description : 



A series of oral proficiency tests in six languages. 

The prototype English test- uses three modes of assessment: 

(1) listening comprehension, 

(2) sentence repetition, and 

(3) structured responses. 
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Language features incorporated within the three parts 
include phonology, morphology, lexicon and syntax. The 
test contains 81 sentences, strictly oral which employ 
the three modes incorporating the catagories of recall 
and recognition. 

Part I - Listening Comprehension. There are three cartoon 
pictures per sentence. The child marks his choice in 
response to a taped stimulus. 

Sample Test Item ; 

Pictures shown are 2 boys 1 boy 1 boy and a cat 
Stimulus: "Find the boys/' 

Part II - Sentence Repetition. Twenty-six sentences are 
prerecorded and played once. They are to be repeated b> 
the child. The sentences are related to two pictures, 
''la the Park" and "in the Neighborhood." 

Sample: -Tes t Item : 

"The fet onan has three ballons :on a string." 

Part rZE„— Structured Responses.. This section contains 
twenty-Height questions asked by the :ie3caTniner to which 
the student responds. 

Part III - A includes nine visuals (5" x 8") representing 
particular action verbs. 

Part III - B has as a visual reference a picture entitled 
"In the Home." 

Sample Test Items : 

Part III - A — "What's the little girl doing?" 
Part III - B — "What was Lily's mother watching?" 

Cost: Cost information is available from Dr. Matluck. 

Timelimits: 20 - 40 minutes, depending on the language being tested. 

Format: All oral stimuli are prerecorded with the exception of 

Part III. 

Part r — Student booklet contains pages showing three 
2 1/2" X 3" drawings for each sentence. Pages are color 
coded to aid the child* 

Fart II - Two large pictures are shown the child while he 
hears and then repeats each sentence concerning the picture. 
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Part 111 - A - Child's booklet showing one picture per 
page. There are nine pictures shown in a flip card 
manner. 



ReldrabiTity, 



Part 111 - B - Visual reference is a 17" x 22" picture , 
entitled, "In the Home/' 

Each section of the test has a master chart whose 
coordinates reflect the relationship between the concept 
and the language manifestation for each grammatical 
item tested. The examiner's packet includes: 

(1) the master chart for each section; 

(2) a set of visuals; 

(3) -asidxo tapes; 

(4) SEOxlng and diagnostic sheets; and 

(5) sn Examiner's handbook. 

There is one form for each language. Language versions 
include tests in the following languages: English, 
.Spanish, T^alog , llakano, Cantonese :and Mandarin. 

K - 4 grads . 

No validitT data available. 

No reliabiii-ty data available. Validxity and reliability 
data will be available by writing directly to the authors. 



Admini- 
stration 
and Scoring ; 



Instructions for administering the measure are given 
generally in the introduction of the manual." They are 
given in detail in a clear, consise manner preceeding 
each part of the measure. Instructions for scoring the 
measure are given in the introduction to the test.^ For 
Parts 1 and II scoring has been made as obj ective. 'as 
possible by simplifying the examiner's need to decide 
whether the child's answer is right or wrcr^. Grading 
by a native-speaker of an utterance made by a student on 
a tape is basically subjective in nature. But the grading 
of a lexical, grammatical, or phonological structure has 
been objectivized by isolating it from every other element 
in ithat utterance and scoring it right or wrong with respect 
to specific and stated criteria as to the native pattern 
involved. Detailed scoring procedures are given for each 
of the three parts of the measure. The manual provides 
one full page for each test item which gives the sentence 
and pictures, identification of the item to be evaluated 
and its catagory (phonology, morphology, syntax, and 
vocabulary.) The test is individually administered. 
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other: With regard to practical considerations the wSstis 

very well developed, and. the manual is well done, 
having validity, reliability and normative data would 
add to the strength of the manual and test. 
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Title: 



Michigan Oral Langmge Test 



Authors: Ralph Robinett 

Richard Benjamin 

Publisher: Michigan Department, of Education 
Evaluation Director 
Michigan .Migrant Prfmary 

Interdisciplinary Project 
3800 Packard Road 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 48104 



Copyright 
Date : 

Purpose 
of Test: 



Not given 



To assess the child's ability to produce standard 
grammatical and phonological features when he speaks. 



Examiner 
Qualifi- 
cation : 



Description: 



They are not specified; however, teachers and other 
school staff could administer the test. 

Students label pictured v^^ally tsll oral stories 
about them. Tlafcre are ttoa^ 8 x 11 pictures. The 
examiner presents one -carii -to a child and asks him 
pertinent questions. The ;'s:tlmulus :card .-Is structured 
so that tte child wHl give responses carrtaining a 
particular feature of grammar or pronunc-i-Hf 1nn. 

Inf ormatian. W-SEs not gls/en. 

Approximately 15 minutes. 

The child's responses are tape recorded.. There are a 
total of 43 items, all oral .^d in English. The examiner 
always sirarts ?DUt by saying '^"lifi^t ' s name some things in 
this picture" and allows the child to name objects. The 
child can point to the items he labels. Then the examiner 
begins to point to those objects to be assessed. 

Ages: Information is not given; however, it appears to be for 

children in grades K — 3. 

Validity: Information was not given. 



Cost : 

Timelimits: 
Format : 
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Reliability: Information was not given. Instructions, test and 

manual are all in one printout. It appears to be in 
experimental stages. Instructions are not clearly 
stated. It appears that could be caused because of 
the test still being in a printout format. 

Admini- 
s:tration 

and Scoring: Information on administration is not clearly stated. 

Also information on scales and norms are not given. 
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Title: 
Author : 
Publisher: 

Copyright 
Date: 

Purpose 
of Test: 

Examiner 
Qualifi-- 
cations : 

Type of 
Test : 

Description: 
Cost: 

Time limits : 
Format : 



Oral English .proficiency 
Steve Moreno 

Moreno Educational Company 

7050 Belle Glade Lane 

San Diego, California 92119 



1971 



To place children at the proper instructional level on 
the H200 curriculum. The test is intended to help 
teachers gain an immediate insight into the English 
proficiency of children who speak English as a 
second language. 



The test can be administered by a teacher, teacher's 
aide, or a psychologist. A two-hour workshop to master 
proper administration of the test is recommended. The 
test can be used with children who speak a first 
language other than Spanish. The examiner translates the 
directions to the child's first language to assure that 
the child will understand what is eKpected of him. 

To measure oral English proficiency through controlled 
response • 

The test consists of a booklet of eight pictures and a 
score sheet. Ninety-one questions are used (e.g., 
E: **Does Juan have a dog?** 
S: ** Yes Juan (or he) does have a dog.") 

No information was available. 

Approximately 15 minutes. 

Directions and responses are given in either language 
(Spanish or English). Directions in Spanish are designed 
to assure that child knows what is expected of him or 
English may be used if the examiner feels the child 
understands English well enough to comprehend the directions. 
Directions may be given in both languages if the child 
understands both languages. 
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The examiner asks the child certain questions, using 
the appropriate picture designed for that particular 
question. 

Ages: 4 ^ 20 years of age. 

Validity: The test is designed to be used with the H200 materials. 

The questions have been taken directly froJi H200 
curriculum, therefore the test has content validity. 
The correlation between where children were functioning 
in their curriculum and their test scores was .72. 

Reliability: Test-retest reliability was .94 (N=30) . 



Admini- 
stration 
and Scoring: 



All instructions for administration and scoring are 
given in English and are easy to follow. 
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Title: . 

Authors : 

Publisher : 

Copyright 
date : 

Purpose of 
test : 



E Qualifications 



Type of 
test : 



Description ! 



Oral Language Evaluation (Ole) 

Nicholas J.-Silvaroli and J. 0. "Pocky" Maynes , Jr. 
D, A. Lewis Associates, Inc. 

1975 



Ole is designed to identify children who need 

second language training and for evaluation of 

the child's production of oral language structures, 

Ole^ was constructed to allow teachers with limited 
experience in language evaluation and/or structural 
linguistics to administer it. If instructions are 
to be in Spanish, a Spanish speaking or bilingual 
examiner is required. However, if the instructions 
are to be in English, the manual seems to irUicate 
a bilingual examiner is unnecessary. 



Criterion referenced oral language measure of the 
child's production of language structures. 

Ole'^ is designed for use with Anglo, black and Mexican 
American students. Part I is used to identify chil- 
dren who need second language training. It serves 
as a quick screening measure that can be used by the 
classroom teacher. In Part I the child is presented 
with a picture, and asked to talk about it. Emphasis 
is placed on the child's responses in the language 
in which he will be instructed. For example, if a 
Spanish speaking child is to be taught in English, 
his response should be in English. If an Anglo or 
black child will be taught in Spanish he should re-- 
spond in Spanish. 

Part II is to be used only with those children who have . 
been identified in Part I as needing second language 
training. Using one of the same pictures available 
for use in Part I, the child is asked to. give a detailed 
description of the picture. The examiner is to elicit 
as much language as possible. The child's response 
is taped and later transcribed and .evaluated by the 
teacher. 
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Cost: 



Teacher's manual (with pictures needed): $3.95 



Time 
limits; 



Format : 



Ages : . 

Validity: 

Reliability: 

Admini s t r a t i on 
and Scoring: 



Part I: less than one minute 
Part II: five minutes 

The manual contains the four 7X9 pictures (park, 
zoo, school, and home) used for Parts I & II. In 
Part I the examiner is not restricted to using the 
given pictures, however. Part II liraitjs^ the choice 
of pictures to one of the four pictures. The manual 
notes that Spanish speaking children generally were 
more interested in the zoo and park pictures, while 
black students appear to have more interest in the 
pictures of the home and school. It is necessary to 
use only one picture for each part. 

All levels - - however the picture stimuli seem best 
suited for use at the elementary level. 

No validity data are given. 

No reliability data are given. 



The manual provides detailed information for the ad- 
ministration of the Ole including the materials needed, 
average testing time and procedures to be followed for 
both Part 1 and Part 2, 



Although scoring criteria are different for Parts 1 and 
2, the manual provides specific scoring and language 
usage examples for both parts. Ole is individually ad- 
ministered. 



Other : 



The most difficult part of the evaluation would seem 
to be in the area of scoring the child's responses. 
However, the manual provides a large number of English 
and Spanish usage examples and an author's analysis 
for each of the pictures used. Insufficient reliability 
validity and normative data are available to evaluate 
the test's technical aspects. 
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Title: 

Author: 

Publisher: 

Copyright 
date : 

Purpose : 



E Qualifications; 



Type of 
test : 

Description : 



Cost: 

Time 
limits 



Format ; 



Oral Language Inventory 
Irma Garcia 

Robstown I.S.D. - Bilingual Education Program 
No date given 

The inventory was locally developed for use within 
the Robstown schools. The information ga. ned can 
be used for several purposes 



(1) 

(2) 
(3) 



(4) 



to determine language dominance 
to provide information and implications 
for modifying instructional programs 
to provide information on specific chil- 
dren in terms of their adjustment to 
academic programs and 

indicate specific students who need to be 
further involved in special programs. 



While no information is indicated, it is assuined a 
bilingual examiner is needed. 

Questionnaire 

The inventory is given first in English and then in 
Spanish. It has two levels. Level 1 is used with 
younger children and incorporates the use of picture 
cues. Level 2 is used with older children. The 
items are the same but the picture cues are excluded. 

No information was given. 



While inventory is designed to be a quick test, no 
specific information is given as to the time required 
for its use. 

A sheet on which the questions are written is given 
the child. The examiner reads each question. With 
younger chilr' n each question is preceded by a pic- 
ture cue to i.p them keep their place. The child 
puts a check under the column marked English or 
Spanish (on Level 1 a hat is used to indicate Spanish 
and a boot to indicate English). 
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Ages: 

Validity: 

Reliability: 

Administration 
and Scoring: 



Other : 



No age or grade levels are given. 
No validity data are given. 
No reliability data are given. 



The inventory is easily administered and requires 
very little in the way of detailed instructions. 
Scoring is simple, requiri'ag only an indication 
as to which language is used with respect to each 
question. Six or more responses .given in one 
language determines language dominance, five points 
in both colunms indicates bilingualism. The test 
is individually administered. The English inven-- 
tory is given first followed by the Spanish version. 

The inventory was developed locally for use in 
Robstown. For this purpose the practical consider- 
ations may be adequate. However, if it is to be 
uaed elsewhere more data are necessary. Insufficient 
data are given in regard to technical consideration 
for an evaluation. 
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Title: 



Ott Test of Oral Language English and Spanish 



Author : 

Publisher ; 

Copyright 
date : 

Purpose : 



E Qualifications; 



Type of 
test: 

Description! 



Cost: 



Elizabeth Ott 

Southwest Educational Development Laboratory 
^1970 

The test is designed to assess the levels of proficiency 
in oral language production, including the principal 
eleip^iits of language : phonemic , intonation , and syntax. 

This is not stated. It appears as though it should 
be administered by teachers, speech therapist or other 
school personnel who are Spanish and English speaking. 

To assess oral language ability. 

The test consists of two parts. Part I is a test of 
the more common phonemic differentiations recognized 
as problems for Spanish speakers learning English. 
Part II tests fluency, including elaboration and in- 
tonation which are scored for each of three kinds of 
responses: descriptive, inferential and imaginative. 
Part II is translated into Spanish and can be given to 
Spanish-speaking children immediately. 

Information was not available. 



Time 
limits : 

Format : 



Approximately 20 minutes. 

/»» 

The examiner needs to be equipped with cassette tape 
recorder, filmstrips synchronized with an audio tape 
and headsets. The examiner explains to the child what 
he is about to experience. "l^Jhen you put the earphones 
on, you will hear a man's voice. The man will ask you 
to say some words and sentences. He will also ask you 
to answer some questions. Please speak loudly and 
don't be afraid." This explanation should be made in 
the child's first language if the child is bilingual. 
The child should be made to feel as much at ease as 
possible before the actual .test begins. After asking 
the child his name, age, and how he feels, the actual 
assessment begins by having the child answer questions 
and repeat sentences. 
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ERIC 



Ages : 

Validity: 

Reliability: 

Administration 
and Scoring: 



This is not stated. It appears to be for children in 
K - elementary grades. 

This infomiation is not given* 

This information is not given. 



If the required audio equipment is available; ., the test 
should be easy to administer. Proper scoiting requires 
persons who have a good knowledge of linguistics* In- 
formation on scales and norms are not given. 
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Title: 



Perf il 



Author: 

Publisher: 

Copyright 
date: 

Purpose of 
test: 



E Qualifications 
Type of tesit: 

Description : 



Cost : 

Time 
limits ; 

Format : 



Carol Perkins 



1974 



The purpose of the test is to enable the teacher to 
determine the combination of English and Spanish instruc- 
tion needed by the child. This is accomplished by the 
analysis of the child's responses in terms of production 
and comprehension. The child then can be classified as 
being English dominant, Spanish dominant, Bilingual 
high. Bilingual middle or Bilingual low. 

The examiner should be bilingual and able to read and 
write in Spanish. 

This language assess^nent instrument is designed to 
measure production and comprehension in Spanish and 
English. 

Perfil is a two part test consisting of an English and 
a Spanish section. The child listens to a two minute 
pre-recorded story in each language. At several points 
in each story, the tape is stopped and the examiner asks 
a question pertaining to the story. The examiner may not 
replay the tape (with the exception of the trial questions) 
but may cue the child in the manner indicated on the test 
sheet. The child's response is written verbatim on the 
test form and later analyzed in terras of comprehension 
and production (expressivity) . 

No cost information is available. 



approximately 10 minutes 

The child listens to two tape recorded stories (two 
different stories; one in English and one in Spanish) 
and responds orally to questions asked by the examiner. 
Visuals are omitted deliberately in order to insure 
that all correct answers given indicate aural compre- 
hension of spoken English and Spanish. 
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Ages : 

Validity: 

Reliability: 

Adminis tration 
and Scoring: 



Children in K-6 grades. 

No validity information is available 

No reliability inf omnation is available. 



Instructions for the examiner concerning administration 
of the test are adequate, and presented in a clear, con- 
cise manner. 

Production is scored subjectively and in terms of the 
following criteria: 

related complete answers (3 points) 

related incomplete answers (2 points) 

cued response or any other utterances (1 point) 

mixed (language) response that is complete (2 points) 

a mixed response that is incomplete (1 point) 

acceptance of the following speech patterns (traiba, 

enmugrar) and 
errors in tense, number and gender are scored as 

incomplete responses, 

Sampltis of children's responses on the Spanish section 
are given but have not been scored. Therefore, the 
examiner has no source of scoring examples. The com- 
prehension section is easily scored, Scoiing is done 
in terms of the number of points received for each of 
the child's production responses. This measure is 
given individually. Both parts are to be administered 
to each child with no time lapse between them. No 
normative or field test data are available. 

The two tape-recorded stories are done in a manner which 
would be very appealing to young children. They were 
intentiovially limited to two minutes each so as Lo 
remain within the attention span of yoxing children. 

The scoring criteria are non-specific. While several 
pages of Spanish responses given by children are provided, 
none of the sample items is scored. No samples of English 
responses are given. 

No technical data concerning reliability, validity or 
normative data are given; therefore, an evaluation of 
technical data is not possible. 
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Pictorial Test of Bilingualism and Language Dominance 

Darwin Nelson, Michael J. Fellner, and C,L. Norrell 

South Texas Testing Service 
P.O. Box 804 

Corpus Christ i, Texas 78403 



1975 



The test is desi^gned to provide an objective measure of a 
child's language development in English and Spanish (bi- 
lingualism) and additional procedures to determine the 
favored or predominant language. 



Examiner Qual-* 

ifications: It may be given by a bilingual teacher or aide. 



Title: 
Authors : 
Publisher: 



Copyright 
Date: 

Purpose of 
Test : 



Type of test: 
Description : 



Cost: 

Time limits: 
Format : 



A measure of language facility in English and Spanish 

Part I, which is administered to all students, contains 40 
pictures designed to depict a single concept and to elicit 
a particular vocabulary word. The child is allowed to 
respond in either Spanish or English. After giving his 
first response, he then is asked to name the object in the 
other language. The authors state the following information 
will be obtained: " 1) total oral vocabulary for both 
Spanish and English, 2) the preference or tendency to rely 
on one language or the other and 3) English and Spanish oral 
vocabulary scores and the extent of bilingual and vocabulary 
development." 

Part II is administered only to those children whose perfor- 
mance on Part I indicates a more complete language sample is 
needed. The child is shown two picture cards and asked to 
tell a story based on the picture and to respond to questions. 
This language sample may be used to evaluate the phonetic, 
morphemic and syntactic qualities of the child's oral language 
production. 

No information was available. 
12-18 minutes. 

The Part I booklet contains single pictures of objects. Part 
II has two pictures, one showing activities at a birthday 
party and the other showing a son helping his father construc- 
ting a building. The answer sheet provides space for informa- 
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tion about the child, the language profile, a summary of 
scores, notes and comments made by the examiner as well as 
space for recording the child's response. 

Ages: Pre-kindergarten to grade 2., A total of 900 children were 

tested from which 468 Mexican-American children v/ere 
selected. They ranged frora preschool through second grade. 
Children diagnosed as menta].ly retarded or having language/ 
learning difficulties were eliminated. Porty-thiree percent 
of the children were drawn from bilingual education classes, 
thirt3''-one percent from migrant education programs and 
twenty-six percent from regular classrooms. Fifty-four 
percent of the sample was female while forty-six were male. 
The measure was standardized only on Mexicans-American 
children. 

Validity: *Vmple data are provided and cannot be summarized adequately 

here. Tlie English oral vocabulary test appears to be more 
valid than the Spanish oral vocabulary test. Also, the 
tests appear to oe more valid for kindergarten than for 
firs t grade children. 

Reliability: Coefficients indicate that oral vocabulary scores provided 
by Part I are relatively reliable meaGures of' language 
development in English and Spanish, Split-half coefficients 
were .85 for -he Engli3?i oral vocabulary arid .89 for the 
Spanish oral vocribulary . St-ability coefficients obtained 
for English and Spanish oral vocabulary, bilingual oral 
vocabulary and totcil vocabulary T/anged from .35 to .96 
(within a time interval of two to si:c months). 

Administration 

and Scoring: Information concs-jTuing testing procedure's, establishing 

rapport and specific ias-;: ructions for the examiner are de- 
tailed in th^ laanu.-ilc Enrphasis is placed on detenoining 
that the child knows the word in both languages and that 
the examiner should lIiow no indication of a preference for 
using one langus^ge. 

Other: The manual is well-writtori with regard to practical con- 

siderations. The technical data provided with this instrument 
are very extensive and informative, especially v/hen compared 
to other language dominance m'^asures which provide little 
or no validity, reliability^ and nonnative data. 
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Title: 



Primary Acquisition of Language (PAL) 



Author ; 



Publisher: 

Copyright 
date : 

Purpose of Test; 



E Qualifications 

Type of test: 
Description : 



Cost : 



Prepared by Rosa Apodaca and field tested and edited 
by Blanca Enriquez 

Board, of Education, El Paso, Texas Public Schools 



1975 

The test is designed to determine the child's profi- 
ciency in English and Spanish for instructional pur- 
poses. It may also be used for determining language 
dominance, placement of child in i'^structional areas 
(Language Arts, ESL, SSL, SSS, and Transfer of Reading 
Skills) and as a diagnostic tool. 

Test should be given by a bilingual examiner specially 
trained for the administration of the PAL. 

Oral language proficiency and dominance measure. 

The PAL is available in an English and Spanish version. 
Each child is tested in only one language, at a time, 
but is to be given both versions. The test has three 
parts, each dealing with one of three pictures provided. 
A total of 28 questions within the measure are designed 
to elicit a comprehensive range of sentence patterns 
that are evaluated in terms of comprehension and produc- 
tion, with respect to such items as inflections, func- 
tion words and idiomatic expressions, 

$3.00. 



Time 
limits : 

Format : 



Ages : 
Validity: 



5-7 minutes per test, 

A picture booklet is shown to the child which contains 
three carton- like drawings of activities of children on 
a playground. The scoring booklet and Folleto de 
Respuestos contain the questions asked by the examiner 
and spaces for recording and scoring the child's responses. 

K - 3 

No validity data are given. 
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Reliability: 



Alpha coefficients obtained from the administration of 
the PAL in the Austin Independent School District in 1974 
are as follows : 



Spanish Test English Test 
Part 1 (10 items) 0.8981 0.9167 
Part 2 (5 items) 0.5152 0.4535 
Part 3 (5 items) 0.8402 0.7803 
Total (20 items) 0^8999 0.8946 



Administration 

and Scoring: The manual gives detailed instructions for administering 

the test. The test questions also appear in the scoring 
booklet and folleto de respuestos. Information is de- 
tailed as to problems that may arise in the administra- 
tion (e*g., no response, repeating questions and mixed 
language responses). Scoring is subjective, with no 
scoring key given. Sample responses and methods of 
scoring are given in the manual. The responses are 
scored only for grammar not vocabulary. Tables are 
provided for converting the child's test scores to 
language levels and language dominance. 

Other: As well as determining language dominance the measure 

can be used as a diagnostic tool to indicate a child's 
strengths and weaknesses in basic structures of both 
languages. It provides evaluation of particular 
grammatical items such as adjectives, adverbs, number, 
possession, etc. Some possible drawbacks of the in- 
strument might include: the need for a specially 
trained examiner, subject Judgment with regard to 
scoring grammatical items, and the need to transcribe 
the- child's exact response at the time of the testing. 

Tables are provided for interpreting scores to language 
level i'5 different language levels given). Another 
table is used to determine J.anguage dominance in terms 
of language levels. While some technical data are 
provided, validity and normative data should be in- 
corporated in the data presented in the manual. 
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Title: 



Pupils Language Usage Inventory 



Author and 

Publisher: Brooks Consolidated ISD 

Box 5 89 

Falfurias, Texas 78355 
(512) 325-3313 

Copyright 

Date: No date given 



Purpose of 

Test: To determine language dominance and/or participation in a 

state-funded kindergarten program. 

Examiner Qual- 
ifications: A Spanish/English bilingual examiner. 

Type of test: Questionnaire to determine language dominance. 



Description: The Inventory has three parts: General Comprehension, 

Language Preference, and Vocabulary. All items are admin-- 
istered in English and Spanish. Language dominance is 
determined by the spontaneity of each answer, not its 
precision or content. If a child responds to a majority of 
the questions in both languages, he is considered bilingual. 

General Comprehension : Questions are the same in both 
languages and asked first in one language, then the other. 
Sample test items follow. 

English test: "Are you a boy or girl?" 

Spanish test: " Como te llamas?" 

Language Preference : It contains questions concerning 

language usage in the home. 

"Which music or songs do you like best, English or 

Spanish?" or ^ 

" Qui lenguaje usas tu casa, inglis o espanol?" 

Vocabulary : The child is shown a row of pictures and asked 
to point to the one stated in English or Spanish. 

Pictures shown: top, ball, net, "Put your finger on the 
ball," 

Pictures shown: feather, needle, wood. "Pon el dedo en 
{ ' la pluma , " 



Cost: No information was available. 

Time limits: 10 minutes. - 
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Format: In Parts I and II the questions are asked orally by the 

examiner. In Part II the child is shown a picture and 

responds to oral statement made by the examiner by pointing 
to a picture. 

Ages: Lower elementary. 

Validity: No data are given. 

Reliability: No data are given. 

Admin i s t r at i on 

and Scoring: The Inventory is easily followed and the questions "and 

information for the interviewer are briefly stated. Scoring 
is objective and easily accomplished. It is individually 
administered. Spanish and English are used simultaneously. 

Other: The measure was developed for local use. Insufficient data 

are available to evaluate high school technical considerations. 
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Title: 



Screen±n:g Test for Auditory Comprehension of Language 



Author : 
Publisher: 



Copyright 
Date: 

Purpose of 
Test : 



Elxzabeith Car row 

Leanilng Concepts Inc. 
2501 North Lamar Blvd. 
Austin, Texas 78705 
(512) 474-6911 



1973 



This screening test was developed by Dr, Carrow to meet 
the need for a short form of her earlier test for auditory 
comprehension of language. The STACL serves as an index of 
basic English and Spanish language competence. If a child 
performs below a selected cut-off score (10-20th percentile) 
he is given the TACL for a complete evaluation of his com- 
prehension level. 



Examiner Qual- 
ifications: Designed to be administered to groups of children by the 
classroom teacher. 

Type of test: This is an index of basic English and Spanish language com- 
petence. It is a group or individual assessment. 



is designed to serve three purposes: 
to assess basic competence in language; 
to identify children who need more complete 
testing of auditory comprehension; 
to establish the dominant language of the child. ^* 

The instrument is composed of twenty-five plates of line 
drawings which permit the assessment of oral language com- 
prehension independent of language expression. Each plate 
has three pictures representing referential categories and 
contrasts that can be signaled by form classes and function 
words, grammatical categories, and syntactic structure. 

For testing structural contrasts, one picture represents the 
referent for the linguistic form being tested,, the others for 
the contrasting linguistic forms. 

Should the STACL be used to evaluate language proficiency of 
Spanish and English with the same children, the test should 
be administered first in that language in which the child 
seems to be least competent. 
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Description: The STACL 

(1) 
(2) 

(3) 



ERIC 



Time limits; 
Ages : 
Validity: 
Reliability: 



Administra- 
tion and 
Scoring: 



i.iii.UL lUcitxuii wa» nut cl VclX J-clUXt: • 

Less than one--half hour, 
3 to 6 years old. 
None reported . 

Test-retest=. 60 on 100 children retested over a 1-3 week 
period . 



The manual contains adequate instructions for administering 
the instrument . 

Although there are no percentile ranks presently available 
for Spanish scores, preliminary testing in Spanish revealed 
that for those children competent in Spanish, the ages at 
which the items were passed were similar to those of 'English 
speaking children. Consequently comparison can be made of 
the scores in the two languages to judge the level of 
bilingual proficiency . 
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Title: 



Southwestern Cooperative Education Laboratory Test of 
Oral English 



Authors : Lois Michael and John Salazar 

Publisher: Southwestern Cooperative Educational Laboratory. 

220 Truman NE 

Albuquerque, New Mexico 87108 



Copyright 
Date: 



1974 



Purpose of 
Test : 



The SWCEL Test of Oral English Production was designed to 
provide a means of evaluating that English proficiency of 
non-native English^-speaking children as well as programs that 
teach English as a second language (specifically the South- 
western Cooperative Educational Laboratory's Oral Language 
Program for children in the primary grades) . A major goal 
of the test is to elicit responses in as ''spontaneous" a 
manner as possible in order to arrive at a reasonably 
realistic assessment of a child's speech. Prompting is 
often usGd to elicit questions arid relatively complex con- 
structions in the context of a structured verbal interchange. 



Examiner Qual- 
ifications : 



Type of test; 



Description : 



Examiners must be trained by SWCEL personnel, 
scores the tests. 



SWCEL also 



SWCEL was designed to provide- a means of evaluating the 
English proficiency of non-native English-speaking children 
for programs that teach English as a second language. 



Items comprising the vocabulary section provi 
evaluate pronunciation* Phonemics ability is 
through eleven voweJs and diphthongs, eight s 
sonants and eleven clusters of two consonants 
items comprise the major portion of the test 
complexity. Noun phrases test the speaker's 
trol such constructions as articles, quantifi 
stratives, prepositional phrases, singular vs 
and direct and indirect objects. 



de data used to 

evaluated 
ingle con- 
Grammatical 
and vary in 
ability to con- 
ers and demon- 
. plural nouns , 



Control of verb phrases is evaluated with respect to terlse, 
appropriate use of the auxiliary, negation and agreement with 
noun phrases. Prompting cues are used in many of the items 
to elicit responses which would indicate the speaker's 
ability to produce well-formed sentences. Conversations 
between the test administrator and the child are tape recorded 
and then scored at a later time by raters who have achieved 
predetermined levels of inter-rater reliability. 
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Cost: 



Information is not available. 



Time limits: 7 to 10 minutes (once the tester is thoroughly familiar with 
all aspects of the test). 

Ages : Grades K to 3 

Validity: Information was not given. 

Reliability: Information was not given. 

Administration 

and Scoring: Administrators are trained by SWCEL. However, instructions 
given in the manual are easy to follow a^d give the reader 
sufficient information to administer the cest. Scoring 
information is not given; this is provided by SWCEL. 
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Title: 



Spanish Test of Oral Proficiency 



Authors: Developed by staff members of the Bay Area Bilingual 

Education League (BABEL) 

Publisher: Bay Area Bilingual Education League Media Center 

1033 Heinz Street 
Berkeley, California 9^*710 
(415) 849^3191 



Copyright 
Date: 

Purpose of 
Test: 

Examiner Qual- 
ifications : 

Type of Test : 

Description: 



1971 

To determine a child's oral proficiency in Spanish 

A Spanish-^speaking examiner. 
Test of oral proficiency in Spanish 

The test contains four parts. Part I evaluates the child's 
ability to comprehend oral commands. Part II covers visual 
oral comprehension. Oral comprehension of common verbs is 
dealt with in Part III. In Part IV eight questions are 
asked orally by the examiner. 

$1.50 per test packet (set of 30 answer sheets). 

No information is given; however, the test is relatively 
short and should take only a few minutes per child. 

The manual contains directions for the administration and 
the pictures shown to the child in Parts II and III. The 
answer sheets also give the directions for the examiner and 
spaces to record the child's answer as correct or incorrect. 

Ages: No information is given. It appears to be designed for 

Kindergarten or early elementary levels. 

Validity; No validity data are given. 

Reliability: No reliability data are given. 



Cost: 

Time limits: 
Fo rmat : 



Administration 
and Scoring: 



The instructions are clearly stated and appear in detail in 
the manual and again on the answer sheet in abbreviated form. 
Scoring is straight forward and done only on a basis of cor- 
rect and incorrect answers. Test items are constructed to 
elicit a specific answer from the child. The test is 
individually administered.- 
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Other: The test can be given and scored quickly. It seems somewhat 

adequate for its purpose, tnsting Spanish oral proficiency. 
If a measure of bilingualism is desired the examiner would 
need to use another measure that includes the use of 
English. Insufficient data are available to evaluate the 
measure with regard to most technical considerations. 
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Title: Test for Auditory Comprehension of Language 

English /Spanish 

Author: Elizabeth Carrow 

Publisher: Urban Research Group 

306 West 16th 
Austin, Texas 78701 



Copyright 
Date: 

Purpose of 
Test : 



1973 



(1) To measure 
structure ; 

(2) The second 



)he auditory comprehension of language 



function is diagnostic — performance on 
specific items and groups of items allow the examiner 
to determine the area? of linguistic difficulty the child 
may have . 



Examiner Qual- 
ifications : 



Description : 



Cost : 

Time limits: 
Ages : 

Validity & 
Reliability: 



As a minimum, the examiner should hold a Bachelor's degree in 
education, psychology, or sociology, and have significant 
testing experience. 

The test permits the assessment of oral language comprehension 
without requiring language expression from the child. The 
test consists of 101 plates of line drawings. The pictures 
represent refet-:itial categories and contrasts that can be 
signaled by form classes and function words, morphological 
construction, grammatic categories and syntactic structure. 
The plates which test the structural contrasts provide three 
pictures, one of which represents the referent for the 
linguistic form being tested. Alternate pictures represent 
the referent for the contrasting linguistic forms. l^Jhere 
there are only two contrasting structures and corresponding 
referents, the third picture is a decoy. In testing gram- 
matical forms , an effort was made to avoid redundancy in sig- 
naling the grammatical contrast. 

Information was not given. 

Approximately 20 minutes. 

3-0 to 6-11 



Studies reported in the manual indicate the test has good 
content and empirical validity and reliability. The data 
are too extensive to adequately summarize. 
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Administration 

and Scoring: Explicit directions in both English and Spanish are given. 

On the back of the picture cards are printed the correct 
responses in both English and Spanish. Directions for 
scoring and interpretations also are found in the manual. 
Raw scores may be converted to an age score, percentile ranks 
and standard scores. 
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Title: 



Test of Language Dominance (TOLD) 



Author: 
Publisher! 



Copyright 
Date: 

Purpose of 
Test: 



Willard P. Bass 

Southwest Research Associates , Inc 
P.O, Box 4092 

Albuquerque, New Mexico 87106 
(505) 266-5781 



1973 (Revised in 1975) 



To measure a child's proficiency in two languages by 
assessing the child's passi- - understanding of word meanings 
and active skills in word namxng in both languages. 

Examiner Qual- 
ifications: Examiner must be bilingual in English and the other language 
tested. 



Type of test: 
Description : 



Cost : 

Time limits: 
Format : 



A language dominance test measuring vocabulary. 

The test is divided into two parts. Part I (Word Meaning) 
is designed to measure receptive verbal ability, while Part 
II (Word Naming) assesses expressive verbal ability. Part I 
includes 52 items arranged in order of progressive difficul- 
ty. For each test item the child is presented with four 
pictures and asked to mark the object named by the examiner. 
Half of the items are given first in English and the other 
half are given first in the second language. For the 
English Navajo Test, Items 1-14 are presented in English, 
15-40 in Navajo and 40-52 in English. The same pictures are 
used for both English and the second language (however, the 
sequence of the pictures is different). 

No information is given. 

One minute for each test item. 



Part I; 



Part II: 



The child's test booklet containing 52 test items 
and six examples. Each item consists of four 
pictures in a row. 

A statement is made orally by the examiner to which 
the child responds verbally. One form available In 
in English, Navajo, Spanish, Tewa (Indian) and Yap'ik 
(Eskimo) . 



Ages : 



5-f» years 
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Validity: No validity information is available in the manual. 

Reliability: No reliability information is available in the manual, 



Administration 
and Scoring: 



Other: 



The instructions for the administration of the test are 
well written and concise. Scoring is objective and can be 
done quickly. The child's booklet provides a page for 
recording pertinent information about the child, pretest and 
posttest scores, and recording a bilingual ratio and scaled 
score. Part I may be administered to groups of children but 
Part II is individually administered. Both languages are 
tested simultaneously. 

No normative data are available althou^ a scaled score is 
provided. The author's intent was to develop a test, cor?- 
sistent with the theories of Piaget, that measures verbal 
rather than mental development. In order to achieve this, 
the conceptual level of the tasks within the measure were 
kept relatively simple. 

The measure is quickly administered and scoring relatively 
simple requiring very little in the way of specialized 
equipment and specially trained examiners. Insufficient 
data are available to evaluate its technical considerations. 
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Title: 

Author: 

Publisher: 



Copyright 
Date: 

Purpose of 
Test: 



Examiner Qual- 
ifications : 



Type of test: 
Description : 



Tucson Public School Language Assessment 

Esther Cuesta 

Tucson Public Schools 
P.O. Box 4040 
1010 East Tenth St. 
Tucson-, Arizona 85717 
(602) 791-^6138 

No date given 



To assess oral language ability of child in English and/or 
Spanish . 



No information is given,*^ Since only one 4^^g^^g^^s tested 
at one time, the examiner could be monolingual in the lan- 
guage being tested or bilingual to administer both versions. 

Spanish/English language ability measure. 

The examiner begins the assessment in either Spanish or Eng- 
lish. " ' 

Part 1 - Listening and Pointing. The tester labels a pic^,ure 
and asks the child to label it. If three or more incorrect 
responses are given by the child, it is assumed the child does 
not understand the language and no further assessment is made. 
Testing is continued, with the child who understands the 
language until he completes Part I or can go no further. 

Part 2 - Listening and Answering. A picture card is shown 
to the child, and he is asked to name the object. Any 
response that is reasonable may be accepted provided that it 
is similar to the given answer (e.g., the child is shown a 
picture such as shoes and asked to name it) . 

Part 3 - Describing Actions. The child is shown a picture 
and asked to tell what the person or object shown is doing. 

Part 4 - Answering Specific Questions, The examiner asks a 
question and records the child's exact response (e.g., "What 
was the most exciting thing you did this past summer?"). 



Cost: 



No information was available, 
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Time limits : 
Format : 

Ages: 

Validity: 

'Reliability: 

Administration 
and Scoring: 



Determined by the child 'i5 ability to complete all or part 
of the assessment. 

Oral statement and questions ar.->. presented by the examiner 
to which the child responds either orally or by pointing to 
a picture. The pictures selected for the assessment are from 
the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Kit. 

No specific information is given. Questions and pictures 
appear to be most appropriate for Kindergarten or early 
elementary grades. 

No validity data are available. 

No reliability data are available. 



Directions for administration are clear and brief. Scoring - 
is simply a mauter of determining whether each response is 
correct or incorrect for the first three parts of the mea- 
sure. No specific criteria are given for scoring the answers 
given in Part 4. The measure is given individually. 
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The following tests were not available for review: 
Auditory Pointing Test 

Janet B. Tudala Ph.D., LaVem H. Kunze Ph.D., and 

and John Ross 
Academic Therapy Publications 
1539 Fourth Street 
San Rafael, Calif. 94901 
(415) 456-1394 

"Bilingual Dominance Scale 
Project BEST 

New York City Board of Education 
110 Livingston St. - Room 601-C 
Brooklyn, New York 11201 

ESL Placement Test for Non- English Speaking Children 

San Diego City Schools 

4100 Normal Street 

San Diego, Calif. 92103 

Fluency Test Follow-Through Project 

University of California 

Room 2322, Library 

S. Riverside, Calif. 92502 

Spanish/English Language Preference Screening 
Southwest Educational Development Laboratory 
Austin, Texas 78701 

Reading and Comprehension Functional Level in Spanish 
AVA Institute & Associates 
2600 Richmond Avenue 
El Paso, Texas 79930 

(This test assesses reading in and comprehension of Spanish 
for ages 6 adults.) 

Also see : 

Samuda, R. Psychological Testing of American Minorities . New York: 
Dodd, Mead, 1975 for a compendium of tests for minority adolescents 
and adults. 

Bilingual Instruments for Bilingual Education, Austin, Tx. : 
Dissemination Center for Bilingual Bicultural Education, 6504 Tracor 
Lane for a listing of tests. 
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Tests not available for review (cont.) 

HABLA - Helping Advance Bilingual Learning in Abemathy - Language 
Dominance Measure. 
Abemathy I.S.D. 
Drawer E 

Abemathy, Texas 79311 
Language Dominance Test 

Fullerton Bilingual Bicultural Education Program 
California State University at Fullerton 
800 N. State College Blvd. 
Fullerton, California 92634 

Zip Test 

California State Department of Education 
Office of Compensatory Education 
Sacramento , Calif. 

(This test was designed to asses^^ English language reading and math 
skills of migrant children.) 

Project Frontier Bilingual Education Program. Student 

Placement Questionnaire 

Bilingual Education Center 

1130 Fifth Avenue 

Chula Vista, Calif. 92011 

Many independent school districts are developing locally made language measures 
for use in their district. Most of these have not been appropriately standard- 
ized; some, however, appear promising. The following are some of the.. locally 
developed tests. 

Screening Test for the State Bilingual Education Program 
Corpus Christi (Texas) Independent School District 

(This instrument assesses language comprehension, vocabulary, pronuncia- 
tion, and verbal expressive abilities.) 

Screening Test for the State Bilingual Education Program 
Laredo (Texas) Independent School District 

(This instrximent assesses comprehension, vocabulary, articulation, 
numerical analogues, and verbal imitation and verbal expression.) 

Pupil's Language Usage Inventory 

Brooks County Independent School District 

Falfurrias, Texas 78355 

Oral Language Inventory 

Robstown (Texas) Independent School District 

(This is a questionnaire type assessment of language dominance.) 
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Locally developed tests (cont.) 

Spanish-English Language Dominance Assessnzent 
Dr. Bernard Spalsky 
The University of New Mexico 
. Albuquerque, N. M. 87106 
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